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CANADIAN-SCOTTISH NEAR THE HOCHWALD 

On the Rhine -Maas front, infantry of the ist Canadian Army, with powerful tank support, captured Udem on 
February 27, 1945. A small town on the Goch— Wesel railway, Udem had strategic importance as a road centre. It 
was carried in an assault by a Canadian-Scottish battalion which later advanced into the Hochwald and surrounded 
Calcar next day. Here a stretcher-party trudges through ruined Udem. Photo^ British Newspaper Pool 
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L.S. 1st ARMY TAKES COLOGNE AND REACHES THE RHINE 

C- :r'*, tr. r: city *: the Reich, fell to the U.S. ist Army on March 6, 1945. Little resistance was encountered at 
♦ni Ab'T*. a cap^jreu German Mark V tank outside the famous cathedral, which had been saved by blast walls 
:r: — . -er. : iarr.a-e Below, the devastated dty after its capture, with the main railway station in the foreground, and 
*:•: the H: r.*rr:liertt brid^ : the only bridge standing across the Rhine when the Americans entered the city, it 
-- ! :r ?.*^rwards as a result of earlier Allied bombing. Fhotos, British Official ; Associated Press 
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MIDDLE EAST NEUTRALS DECLARE WAR 

The most significant development in the Middle East during ^rly 1945 was 
perhaps the declaration of war on Germany and Japan by Turkey, hgyp , 

Saudi Arabia, Syria and the Lebanon, Zionist claims in Palestine, the 

strengthening of the Arab League and problems associated with ^ 
of Allied occupation troops were other dominating points in the 1945 history oj 
the area. Events in the Middle East in 1944 are recorded in Chaptei jOj 


T he defeat of the Axis Powers 
was, by the begimiing of 1945, 
regarded with such certainty that 
the only question was when the final 
collapse would come. The Crimea 
Conference of the Three Great Powers, 
which took place in February {see 
page 3563), decided, among other things, 
that to qualify for invitation to the 
United Nations Conference to be held 
at San Francisco in April, those States 
which had hitherto been either neutral 
or not actively belligerent must declare 
war on the Axis, and adhere to the 
United Nations’ declaration of January 1 , 
1942, before March 1, On their way 

home from the Crimea, 
EGYPT Mr. Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had con- 
versations in Egypt with King Farouk of 
Egypt, King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, 
and Sayed Shukri al-Kawatly, President 
of Syria. Declarations of war on 
Germany and Japan followed in Egypt 
on February 24, in Syria on the 26th, 
in the Lebanon on the 27th, and in 
Saudi Arabia on the 28th. 

In Egypt, this declaration led to the 
death of the Prime Minister, Dr. Ahmed 
Maher Pasha, who was assassinated on 
February 24 as he was crossing the 
Pharaonic Hall of the Parliament build- 
ings : he had just come from a secret 
session of the Chamber at which he had 
secured the agreement of that body to 
the declaration of war on the Axis, 
and was on his way to address the 
Senate on the same matter. His as- 
sailant was a young lawyer, Mahmud 
Issawy, who had previously been under 
arrest for pro-Nazi sympathies. On 
further investigation the police found 
that he belonged to the Young Egypt 
Society, which was a definitely Fascist 
organization. After condemnation by a 
military court, he was executed on 
September 18. 

The King immediately appointed 
Mahmud Fahmy el-Noukrachy Pasha, 
the Foreign Minister, as Prime Minister, 
and he carried on with the same 
Cabinet. 

The dismissal by King Farouk in 1944 
of the Prime Minister Nahas Pasha and 
his Government {see page 3056) had 
ended for a time at least the influence 
of the Wafdist Party on the direction 


of affairs in Egypt. Charges of corrup- 
tion against that Party had been made, 
and appear to have influenced the action 
of the King in appointing Ahmed Maher 
Pasha Prime Minister and dissolving 
Parliament. Before the General 
Election, held on January 8, Nahas Pasha 
petitioned the King for the creation of 
a Coalition Government to conduct the 
elections. It must be remembered that 
eighty per cent of the population of 
Egypt is illiterate and this, coupled 
with the tendency of the civil service 
to interfere in politics, favours the 
Government which conducts the elec- 
tions. It was because of the likelihood 
of electoral interference by any Govern- 
ment conducting elections that Nahas 
Pasha asked for a Coalition until the 
results of the election were announced. 
But the King refused to take any 
action, merely passing the request over 
to the new Prime Minister. As a result 
the Wafdist Party boycotted the elec- 
tions. Since the Wafd was the only 
Party that had even the vaguest policy 
of social reform, the new Parliament 


consisted entirely of what might be 
called the Parties of the Right and 
Centre. 

The war and the presence of consider- 
able armed forces in the Middle East 
had resulted in a relative scarcity of 

goods, a considerable Financial 

increase in note circula- Benefits 

tion, and a consequent 
inflation of the economy 
of Egypt. In the absence of direct 
taxation, large fortunes had been made 
at one end of the social scale, but 
even the fellaheen had felt some benefit, 
for the higher prices he received had 
enabled him to some extent to reduce 
his indebtedness, and Egypt’s credit 
in sterling balances in Great Britain 
rose still further. The desire of Egypt 
to convert a portion of this into 
dollars to enable her to purchase on 
an increased scale from the United 
States was partly met by the Anglo- 
American financial agreement, provision- 
ally signed later in the year, ratified by 
the British Parliament but still at the 
end of 1945 not sanctioned by Congress. 



CLEARING UP THE NAZI TRAIL IN THE DESERT 

During Rommel’s retreat from Egypt in 1943, the German armies left many areas thickly strewn 
with mines and live ammunition. In 1945 these mines and booby traps were still being de- 
tected and destroyed by experts of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, and the loose ammunition 
blown up. Here a sergeant of the R.A.O.C. prepares enemy ammunition for destruction in a 
desert oasis in Cyrenaica. intoto, British Official 
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SEQUEL TO YALTA 

On their way home from the Crimea Con- 
ference in February I945» Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt had meetings in 
Cairo with the heads of State of Middle East 
and other countries, i. Mr. Churchill with 
King Farouk of Egypt. 2. The British 
Premier and King Ibn Saud of Saudi y^rabia. 
3. On board a U.S. warship, President Roose- 
velt chats with the Emperor of Abyssinia, 

Haile Selassie. 

Photos, British Officlfil ; Fox Photos 


on August 22 that H.M. Goveni- 
nient would, at the proper time, approach 
the question of revision ” with the 
same friendliness and appreciation of 
our mutual interests as characterized 
the concluding part of the Egyptian 
Premier’s speech.” 

Noukrachy Pasha repeated the de- 
mands for the withdrawal of foreign 
troopjs and the unification of the Nile 
valley in a statement he made on Sep- 
tember 25 following a meeting in 
Alexandria of a Consultative Committee 
of Egyptian “ Elder Statesmen ; and 
King Farouk, opening the Egyptian 
Parliament on November 12, included 
these demands in his Speech from the 
Throne. A formal request for the re- 
vision of tlie treaty, made by the 
Egyptian Government in a note sent to 
Britain on December 20, received a reply 
a month later expressing Britain’s readi- 
ness to review the treaty arrangements. 

At the beginning of 1945 Turkey was 
still neutral ; but the decision of the 
Crimea Conference relating to invitations 
to San Francisco (8cc page 3579) forced 
the issue for her. The Turkish Parlia- 


ment was summoned, and after hearing 
a speech from the Foreign Minister, 
Hasan Saka, decided unanimously on 
February 22 to declare war on Germany 
and Japan as from March 1. 

On March 19 a most important de- 
velopment in Turkey’s foreign relations 
took place when the Soviet Union de- 
nounced the So vie t- 
TURKEY Turkish Treaty of 

Friendship and Neutral- 
ity signed in 1925. The Soviet press, 
commenting on this step, spoke of the 
different international conditions pre- 
vailing in 1945 and 1925. Then, it was 
said, Great Britain was hostile to the 
Soviet Union, and the United States 
was not even in diplomatic relations 
with her. Now the Soviet Union was 
in close co-operation with Britain and 
the United States, and the Soviet- 
Turkish Treatv was not of such vital 
importance to her. 

The real reason for the Soviet Union’s 
action was thought to be the desire to 
secure a revision of the Montreux Con- 
vention of 1930 (see page 719). It had 
been known for some time that the 


Soviet Union was returning to her 
demands for the right of passage for lier 
ships through the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus into the Mediterranean, and 
the right to control entry of ships into 
the Black Sea in wartime, and on June 22, 
Mr. Vinogradov, Soviet Ambassador, 
suggested the conclusion of a new 
Treaty of Friendship on condition that 
Turkey agreed to a revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention, the cession of bases 
in the Straits to the U.S.S.R., and the 
return of Kars, Artvin and Ardahan to 
the Caucasian Republics of the Soviet 
Union. 

These areas had been ceded to Turkev 
by agreement after the First Great AVar, 
when Russia had voluntarilv withdrawn 

ih ' 

from considerable areas of the Trans- 
Caucasus, but the suggestion made in 
some quarters that advantage had been 
taken of Russia’s weakne.ss at that time 
was deprecated by Mr. Sara j oglu, the 
Premier, when he said, “In the tlavs 
when Russia could be regarded as weak, 
Turkey could Ije regarded as so weak 
as to be non-existent.” The demand tor 
these territories, however, was jiossibly 
a bargaining counter to secure the 
revision of the Montreux (\mvention 
which, after her experienct* in the Sci'ond 
Great AVar, the Soviet Union felt to be 
vital to her. 
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TO THE CLORY OF GOD 
AND IN LASTING MEMORY OF TWO SOLDIERS 
WHOSE FRIENDSHIP GREATLY ADDED TO THBIR STRENGTH 


4<^iv > 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WILLIAM HENRY EWART COTT 

C.B. C.RE. as.O. M.C. 

KILLED IN ACTION ON THE 7 ^ AUGUST. 1041, IN THE WCSTERH DESERT 
TO A GREAT COMMANDER AND TRUE FRIEND 
A TRIHUTE of ADMIRATION AND DEVOTION FROM 
THE I' BATTAI ION - THE KINGS ROYAL RIFLE CORPS 

. .... > 

: K 

% U* 

MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN CHARLES (JOCK) CAMPBELL. 

V.C. D.S.O MjC. 

KILLED OK ACTIVE SERVICE ON THE FEBRUARY. 1041. IN THE WESTEM* DESERT 

TO A GALLANT AND INSPIRED LEADER «««!. 

FROM HIS COMRADES IN 
THE ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY 


AND THEIR STORY LIVES OH FAR AWAY WITHOUT VISIBLE SYMBOL 
WOVEN INTO THE STUFF OF OTHER MENS LIVES 




REMEMBERING THE DEAD OF THE DESERT WAR 

Utt, plaque commemorating the British Libyan Campaign of 1940-41 and the heroism o 
cstem Desert Force under Genersl Sir Archibald \A^avell, unveiled on January 
General Sir Bernard Paget, C.-in-C., Middle East. It is in what was Marsha! 
m Benghazi. Right, memorial in All Saints’ Cathedral, Cairo, unveiled 
October i:*. 1945- (See Ulus, in pages 2007 and 2225.) 

Al ter the adherence in January of 
Saudi Arabia and the Yemen to the Pan- 


Arab Protocol ^icuied in Alexandria in 
(N.-iib^r 11*44 ('>;e page 3055), King 
Far'»uk visited Kiru: Ibn Saud for in- 
f'»rnu»i conversation on Pan-Arab co- 
ojxraTion. carried an important step 
flirt lier when, on March 17, the Prime 
Miiii-ter^ of Eg^'pt, Syria, the Lebanon, 
Trt-.U'jordan. Saudi Arabia, Iraq, to- 
with Mu>a el Alami representing 

EGYPT'S NEW PREMIER 

On February 24, 1945, Dr. Ahmed Maher 
Pasha, the Premier, was assassinated in 
Cairo. King Farouk at once appointed as 
his successor Mahmud Fahmy el-Noukrachy 
Pasha, the Foreign Minister, here seen with 
Lord Killearn (formerly Sir Miles Lampson(, 
British Ambassador to Egypt and High 
Commissioner for the Sudan since 1936 





the 
1946, by 
Graziani*s palace 
by General Paget on 
Photos, British Official 

the Arabs of Palestine, met in Cairo for 
further discussions on the proposed 
formation of an Arab League — a move- 
ment undoubtedly brought into being 
by the Zionist threat to the position of 
the Arabs in Palestine. Five days later 
they signed the Pact of the Union of the 
Arab States, which provided for the 
setting up of a League of Arab States 
with permanent headquarters in Cairo 
‘‘ by those independent Arab countries 
who wish to join it,” with a Council on 
which representatives of all member 
States would act on an equal footing. 

The objects of this League were : to 
foster co-operation between the States 
participating ; to forbid the use of force 
in the settlement of disputes between 
them ; to set up commissions to promote 
inter- Arab economic and cultural co- 
operation. This meeting of Prime 
Ministers also reiterated the views 
expressed at the meeting of October 
1944 on the status of Palestine. 

With the end of the war against the 
Axis Powers, a rise of nationalism in 
Egypt could be observed. The Wafdist 
Party, now in sullen opposition, became 
the centre of considerable anti -British 
agitation in spite of the fact that Nahas 
Pasha, while in office, had been markedly 

/ j ^ 

pro-British. The retirement by the 
ijovernment of all British police officers, 
iiu'hiding Sir Thomas Kussell Pasha, 
coiiiinandant of the Cairo police and 
organizer of the anti-narcotic campaign, 
T. Baker Pasha, commandant of the 
Alexandria police, and T. W. Fitzpat- 
rick Pasha, commandant of the Suez 
Canal police, was announced on Au- 
gust 22 ; while on August 6 the Prime 
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Minister declared in the Senate that the 
time had come for the revision of the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936, the 
abolition of all restrictions on the 
sovereignty of Egypt, and the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops. He also 
demanded the unity of the Nile valley 
(which meant the withdrawal of Britain 
from the Condominium of the Sudan) 
and the withdrawal of all British troops 
from the Suez Canal. 

The treaty provided that if both 
parties were in agreement it could be 
revised after a period of ten years, 
and the British Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, stated in the House 

DESERT BALLOT-BOX 

So that British forces overseas could vote 
in the General Election of July 1945, over 
40 tons of ballot papers were carried to them 
by the R.A.F. In the Middle East, polling 
booths — with special precautions to ensure 
secrecy— were improvised in the desert. 
Some ballot-boxes were made from German 
ammunition containers. This R.A. officer 
deposits his vote in a desert ballot-box. 
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The Treaty of Friendship expired on 

Xoveinl>er 7, and Soviet pressure on 

Turkey increased. Denunciations in 

the Soviet Pre5^ of the position Turkey 

had taken during the war srew more 

violent, and cjowinu claims were made 

on Turkish territory. Student demon- 

* 

strations in Istanbul on December 4, 
when left wing newspaper offices and 
lxx>kshops were attacked, added to the 
tension. Mr. Hasan Saka continued to 
stress the need for friendly relations 
between the two countries, but declared. 

CP *■ 

“ We ask nothing of anyone, but at the 

same time we will yield nothins.*' The 

situation had not been resolved bv the 

* 

end of the year. 

During 1945 Iraq continued to play a 
leadiiii: part in the movement to obtain 
close < o-operation between the Arab 
States of the Middle East. Thus. Iraq 

was represented at the 
IRAQ discussions at Cairo in 

March which produced 
the Lea^e of Arab States (seepage 35S0). 
Niiri Pasha, former Iraq Prime Minister 
a id now President of the Senate, had 
l*een larL^ ly instrumental in bringing 
the wh< 'e movement about and took an 
acrivp/ pan in these further develop- 
in* i r-. A' ill Egypt, the Zionist threat 
in P i -tiiie was keenly felt also in Iraq. 

D irii j tiie summer, trouble deve- 
I' M -1 Ir.u|i Kurdistan, where Kurds 
ni. h r a ! • i! chief, Mullah Mustafa, 
in-' i [ conflict. Mullah Mustafa 
hi- ::;v ri* d across the borders into 
r- 1 whiere he made contact with the 
Ru-'i The trouble was larselv due 
r • ‘TV 'll] movements at certain times of 
V ;ir. Iraq, like her neighbours. 
\v l it-d TO settle these nomads on culti- 
land and so reduce their move- 
na lus to a minimum. 


With the defeat of the Axis Powers, 
British and American troops were in the 
coiir-e of the summer steadily with- 
drawn from the Trans-Persian road and 
froFfi the railway running from Ahwaz 

w — 

to the Caspian. By the end of the year 
oiilv a few establishments were left at 
the Iraqi terminals of these routes, and 
th^ v were engaged in clearing up. 

Rashid Ali el Gailani, leader of the 
Fall revolt in Iraq (see Chapter 165 
and p. me 221 1 ) arri ved at Beirut secretly 
i- a -XokcT in the French steamship 
Marrak‘ -li ' in June, and sub.se- 
qm ntlv rear li'-d Saudi Arabia; where he 
sought jn*! ^"und ':uieiiiitn,u Mr. Bovin 
t. : th" IT'Ui. •' u! 'oriiiiioris tliat 

- - T. ■, •*. 1 !'■' ii ivv- tiuvellf’d alter 


t 


f / r 

P! 


frftra Aa-rria to 
. ;,t ^ ? Irif ; that 


T J ^ 


r ; ( 


' ')■■■. :i a .if frinrina 1, but 

. . Ii ‘ I ; ; :!d 1 iia.T hf* W'aS 

V., Mi had. p-iitered Sauili 
I h’jU t iha n‘‘i 1 1 1 issioii or 


previous knowledge of the government 
there. King Ibn Sand, questioned on 
the matter during a visit he paid to 
Egypt in January 1946, stated that he 
had never concealed his disapproval 
of the revolt, but could not refuse 
Rashid Ali sanctuary as a refugee. 
"'If our sister country demands that I 
should hand him over,” he declared, 
“ I shall reply that he is sheltering under 
our protection, and I would rather give 
up some of my sons instead.” 

The state of tension existing in SyTia 
and the Lebanon at the turn of the year 
(i?ee page 3059) came to a head in May, 
involving also Franco-British relations. 



TURKEY AT WAR 

The Turkish National Assembly, the Kamu- 
tay, at a specially convened session on 
February 22, 1945, decided by a unanimous 
vote of all 401 representatives to declare war 
on Germany and Japan as from March i. 
Mr. Sukru Sarajoglu, the Prime Minister, is 
here speaking during the brief debate which 
preceded the taking of the vote on the issue. 

Photo, British Official 

In the early part of the month. General 
Etienne Beynet, French Delegate- 
General for the Levant States, visited 

Paris to receive iustruc- 
SYRIA AND tions for the negotiation 
LEBANON of new treaties with 

Syria and the Lebanon 
de.signcd to settle the problems raised 
by tlie substitution of a regime of 
independence lor the French mandate 
and to guarantee the cultural, economic 
and strategic interests of France.” The 
French demanded the right to establish 
naval and air bases and to maintain 
troops under French command in the 
Republics, but proposed that tlie troupes 
spkiales, a gendarmerie composed of 
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Syrians and Lebanese under French 
command, and trained, equipped, paid 
and officered by the French, should be 
made over to the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments. 

General Beynet returned to the 
Levant, and while negotiations were 
proceeding, some French troops were 
anded at Beirut on May 17. Feeling 
became acute. The Syrian and Leba- 
nese Foreign Ministers issued a joint 
statement on the 21st declaring that 
the landing of French troops without 
the consent of their Governments 
constituted an infringement of the 
sovereignty of their States, that they 
would not continue negotiations with 
the French, and that all responsibility 
for the situation rested with France. 
A demand was also made for the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops now that the 
war was over. Anti-French demon- 
strations started, in which French 
citizens were killed and injured ; and, 
the statement by General Beynet on 
May 25 that the newly arrived troops 
were replacement troops did not lighten 
the tension. 

Regret expressed by the British 
Foreign Office that the dispatch of 
French troops to the Levant had led 
to the breal^g off of the negotiations 
that had been going 
forward and the state- Britain 
ment that it was in Intervenes 
consultation with all 
concerned and with the U.S. Govern- 
ment, was followed by a broadcast from 
Mr. Bidault, the French Foreign Min- 
ister, in which he said that “ malicious 
propaganda and distorted information ” 
had inferred, from the necessary relief 
of two French battalions serving in the 
Levant, that “ France was resorting to 
intimidation and blackmail, and that 
she was trying to obtain by the display 
of force what she believed she could 
not obtain by negotiations.” 

Fierce fighting lasting several hours 
broke out in Damascus on the evening of 
May 29 between French troops and 
Syrians. Accusations were made by 
both sides as to the incidence of the 
outbreak. Heavy damage to property 
and many civilian casualties were 
caused by French artillery, which opened 
fire in many parts of Damascus. A 
general strike was called in Beirut 
on the 30th. Serious disorders were 
also said to have occurred in Aleppo, 
Homs and Hama. Next day, Mr. 
Eden, British Foreign Minister, stated 
in the House of Commems that in a 
message to General de Gaulle, the 
Prime Minister had said : “ In \'iew of 
the grave situation, which has arisen 
between your troops and the Le^ ant 
States aiid the severe fighting which 


has broken out, we have, with profound 
regret, ordered the C.-in-C.. Middle 
East to intervene to prevent a further 
effusion of blood in tlie interests of the 


security of the whole Middle East, 
whicli involves communications for the 
war against Japan. In order to avoid 
collision between British and French 
forces we request you immediately to 
order the French troops to cease fire 


and withdraw to their barracks. Once 
firing; has ceased and order has been 
restored we shall be prepared to begin 
tripartite talks in London.'* 

Mr. Grew, Under-Secretary of State, 
said in 'Washington that the U.S. 
Government had Vjeen advised, and 
approved, of British intervention. 

On June 1, General de Gaulle, in a 
broadcast, after stating that French 
troops in Syria had been attacked 
sporadically by armed bands, and had 

been compelled 
General de defend themselves, 

^ w e n t on to say 

Rep les that orders had been 

given to the French forces in the 


Levant to cease fire, and to stand on 
their positions. At a press conference 
he expressed the view that the difficulties 
in the Levant countries had arisen as a 
result of the British attitude, adding “ to 
solve this unfortunate situation, France 


is ready for negotiations on the question 
as a whole, not only in connexion with 
Syria and the Lebanon, but the whole 
Arab world, for the U.S. A. and Soviet 
Russia are also interested in this . . . 
The French view is that the question 
might provide an opportunity for 
international co-operation such as i^ 
contemplated at San Francisco." Reply- 
ing to questions, he recalled that during 
the war while all French troops except 
4,000-5,000 were withdrawn from the 
Levant, notably to fight at Bir-Hakeim 
(see Cha]jter 224), 600,000 British troops 
(the British 9th Army) remained in 
that area. 


On June 3 the French garrison in 
Damascus, some 3,000 men, withdrew 
to a camp about five miles away, 
under British escort, and French civilians 
were evacuated next dav. 

On June 5 the French Cabinet 
proposed that the whole position in 
the Middle East should be submitted to 
a conference of the ‘‘ Big Five " 
(Britain, Russia, U.S.A., France, China), 
a suggestion welcomed bv the Syrian 
Premier. The tension between France 
and Britain was eased bv the moderate 

hr' 

tone of a debate held in Julv in the 
Consultative Assemblv, General de 
Gaulle concluding his reply to the debate, 
We feel profoundly the community 
of interests which despite everything 
has kept Britain and France side by 
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BRITISH INTERVENTION IN SYRIA 

On May 31, 1945, the British Government ordered General Sir Bernard Paget, C.-in-C., Middle 
East, to intervene in Syria, where fighting had occurred between Syrians and the French troops in 
the country under the French mandate, i. General Paget with Mr. Thomas Shone, the British 
Minister, leaves Beirut for Damascus. 2. British armoured car in Damascus, and 3. Wreckage 
in the bazaar quarter caused by French shelling. Photos, British Official ; Keystone 
















side during these thirty years of war, 
but we ask that this friendship be also 
respected in the person of France. 

Negotiations between General Beynet 
and Mr. Henri Pharaon, Prime Minister 
of the Lebanon, resulted in the handing 
over of more than 24,000 troupes 
spkiales without incident between 
July 22 and August 7 ; but continued 
■ presence of Allied troops was raised at 
the Security Council of the United 
Nations Organization when it met in 
London in February 1946 by the Syrian 
and Lebanese delegates, but in a 
conciliatory spirit (see Chapter 387). 

A plan for simultaneous withdrawal 
from Syria between March 11 and 
April 30 was arrived at by the 
French and British on March 4. On 
March 10, evacuation of British troops 
from the Lebanon by J une 30, 194^ 
and of French troops by April 1, 1947 

was announced. 

The coining of peace saw no improve- 
ment in the Palestine situation. Indeed, 
towards the end of 1945 a sharpening of 

the Jewish-Arab conflict 

PALESTINE seemed in progress. The 

activities of the Stern 

Group (see pages 2642 and 3059) culmi- 
nated in December in the blowing up of 
Police Headejuarters in Jerusalem, 'v\hile 
systematic outbreaks of violence all 
over Palestine indicated that they were 
organized from a centre. The aim of the 
extreme section of the Zionists was to 
break down the immigration restrictions 
and so create a Jewish majority in the 
country which would make it feasible 
to turn it into a Jewish State instead of 
simply the Jewish National Home 
contemplated in the Balfour Declara" 
tion. Illegal immigration along the 
lonely coast of Palestine continued. 

The coming of the Labour Govern- 
ment in Great Britain during the summer 
aroused the hopes of the Zionists, 
for the Labour Party was committed 
by a series of conference resolutions 
in previous years to the extreme 
Zionist programme of a Jewish State. 
The Labour Government, however, on 
coming to power recognized the practical 
difficuTties involved, and in November 
Mr. Bevin announced in the House of 
Commons that, at the suggestion of 
Great Britain, a joint Anglo-American 
commission of enquiry would be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the situation 
resulting from the presence of destitute 
Jews in Europe and to make recom- 
mendations on the best method of 
settling them either in Palestine or in 
other parts of the world. This com- 
mission was a result of the situation 
created by a strong re.solution of the 
United States Congre.ss in the early 
autumn asking for the opening of 


the doors of Palestine to Jewish immi- 
gration. The Arabs, meanwhile 
fortified by the existence of the 
Leacrue, showed every sign of determined 
resiltaace to further Jewish immigration. 
Mr. Bevin ’s announcement met with 
approval from the Arabs of the Middle 
East as showing that the new British 
Government was not going to be 
rushed into a policy at variance with 

the AVhite Paper. 

The association of the United States 
in this enquiry brought that country 
into direct contact with the problem o 
Palestine, which it had hitherto re- 
garded from afar. The commission. 



PALESTINE COMMISSIONER 

The appointment was announced on Nov- 
ember 8, 1944, as High Commissioner 

for Palestine and Transjordan, of Lieut. - 
General Sir Alan Cunningham, conqueror 
of Italian East Africa in the campaign of 
1940-41 (see Chapters 163 and 164). Here 
he is arriving at Lydda airport for the 
swearing-in ceremony at Jerusalem on 
November 21. On his left (holding hat) is 
Mr. J. V. W. Shaw, Acting High Com- 
missioner following Lord Gort*s resignation. 

appointed in December, issued a report 
(published as Government Blue Book 
Cmd, 6808, Is. 3d.) on May 1, the chief 
recommendations of which were : (1) as 
Palestine could not alone absorb all 
the displaced Jews for whom homes had 
to be found, the whole world should 
share the responsibility; (2) 100, (WO 
certificates of admission to Palestine 
should be authorized during 1946 for 
Jewish victims of Nazi and Fascist 
persecution ; (3) Palestine should 

become neither a Jewish nor an Arab 
State, but a form of government should 
be set up which would protect the 
interests in the Holy Land of Christen- 
dom and of the Muslem and Jewisli 
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faiths; (4) as, pending the cessation 
of Jewish-Arab hostility, to establish 
an independent Palestine State (or 
States) would result in civil strife that 
might threaten the peace of the world, 
the government of Palestine shou 
continue “ as at present under mandate 
pending the execution of a trusteeship 
agreement under the United Nations. 

Shortly after the end of fighting in 
Europe, Persia requested that all foreign 

troops b e withdrawn 

from her soil. Dis- PERSIA 

cussions at Potsdam (see 
Chapter 380) led to an announcement 
in London on August 8 that British 
and Russian troops were to be im- 
mediately withdrawn. (By that date, 
the greater part of the American troops 
had already left.) 

Under the Anglo - Soviet - Persian 
Treaty of 1942 (see page 2504), the last 
date for withdrawal was set at six 
months after the cessation of hostilities, 
which brought it to March 2, 1946. 
The British Government favoured an 
earlier date — December 1 945 — and 
Anglo-Soviet discussions on the matter 
were continuing when the issue ^yas 
complicated by a rising in Persian 
Azerbaijan in November, and the refusal 
of the Soviet occupying authorities 
there to allow Persian troops, sent to 
put down the revolt, to enter the 
province. The British Government sent 
a note to Moscow expressing the hope 
that the Soviet commander in Persia 
would be instructed not to interfere 
with the Persian Government’s sover- 
eignty in its own territory. The U.S. 
Government urged both the British 
and Soviet Governments to withdraw all 
troops from Persia by January 1946. 

The Soviet Government, however, 
took the stand that the matter was one 
for purely Persian-Soviet discussion 
and settlement, despite the tripartite 
treaty, and this w^as still the inter- 
national situation when the Persian 
Government presented its case for con- 
sideration to the first meeting of the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
Organization (see Chapter 387). 

The need for reforms in Persia, and 
the desire for them in various sections 
of the population, was undoubted, but 
the spontaneity of the movement in 
Azerbaijan was in some doubt, as was 
the validity of the elections held in 
November (in which only a fraction of 
the population voted) which confirmed 
the autonomous government set up by 
the insurgents at Tabriz. The tact that 
Azerbaijan was completely shut off by 
the Soviet occupying authorities from 
outside contacts added lack of relialde 
information to the other difficulties of 
the situation. 



LAWLESSNESS IN PALESTINE 

The closing months of 1945 saw increasing outbreaks of 
violence by the Jews in Palestine. On October 31-November i 
rail sabotage occurred at many places, including Lydda where 
the signal-box, a train and three locomotives were blown 
up and a British soldier and a Palestinian policeman killed. 
I. Palestine Police clear the wreckage at Lydda. 2. Police 
patrol-boat returns to Haifa after a search for illegal im- 
migrants. 3. Sixth Airborne Division troops examine 
travellers’ papers. 4. Parade of mobile picket of Palestine 
Police Force armed with rifle, bren-gun, pick helve and 

metal shield to disperse rioters. 

Photos, Associated Press ; New York 2'imcs Photos ; G.P.U. 
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Diary of the War 


FEBRUARY 1945 


February 1. I'.S. 7th Armv crosscci 

Modor near Bischwoiler ; R.A.F. bombed 
Miinchon-GliulV>ach : bv iii^ht attacked 
Mainz. Ltulwisrahaven and Berlin. 2nd 
White B ussian Armv stormed Tonin on 
tlie Vistula ; Marshal Zhukov captured 
Schwvrin. U.S. India-based Super-For- 
trt'sses sank King George V graving-dock 
at Singapore. 

February 2. French 1st Armv liber- 

4 m 

ated Colmar (Alsace). Heavy R.A.F. 
attacks (by night) on Karlsruhe and 
Wiesbaden. Red AlItuv reached Drossen. 
Australians on Bougainville (Solomons) 
cleared enemy from lower end of Empress 
Ausmsta Bav. 

February 3. U.S.A. 8th A.F. in 
strength attacked Berlin at noon ; by 
night R.A.F. Lancasters bombed oil 
plants at Bottrop and Dortmund. Red 
Army captured Sternberg and Reppen, 
near Frankfort. 

February 4. U.S. 1st Army pierced 
main Siegfried defences E, of Monschau ; 
U.S. 3rd Army crossed Our, captured 
Bleialf. R.A.F. bombed enemy shipping 
in Gulf of Danzig. 1st Ukrainian Army 
forced Oder. 8.E. of Breslau. U.S. troops 
of 5th Army recaptured GalUcano 
(Serchio Valley. Italy). Africans took 
Minbya (Burma) ; Ywathithgyi captured. 

February 4-12. Three-Power Confer- 
ence at Yalta, Crimea, attended by Mr. 


February 10-11 (night). Germans blew 
up floodgates and controls of Schwam- 
monauel Dam and sluices leading to 
Urfttiilsperre reservoir and the Iliir- 
stausee. 

February 10. Canadians reached W. 
bank of Rhine. Announced that French 
1st Army had completed destruction of 
Gorman 1st Army. Heavy R.A.F. 
Mosquito attack on Hanover. 2nd White 
Russian Army captured Elbing (Baltic). 
XV Indian Corps took Ramree town 
(Arakan). Marianas-based Super-Port- 
resses bombed Tokyo and Yokohama 
areas. 

February 11. 1st Ukrainian Army 
broke through enemy defences on W. bank 
of the Oder, capturing Liegnitz (Lower 
Silesia) ; 1st White Russian Army took 
Deutsch-Krone and Markisch-Friedland 
(Pomerania). India - based Super- 
Fortresses and heavies ” of Eastern 
Air Command struck at Rangoon area ; 
other Super-Fortresses bombed Ota, near 
Tokyo. 

February 11-12 (night). 20th Indian 
Division crossed Irrawaddy at Myinmu. 

February 12. Scottish troops of 1st 
Canadian Army took Cleve ; U.S. 3rd 
Army captured Priim. Red Army stormed 
Bunzlau on Bober River ; captured 
Bielsko (Poland). Treaty between Greek 
Government and E.A.M. Three-Power 
statement issued from Yalta. 


February 18. Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery told 21st Army Group : “ We 

stand ready for the last round.” Red 
Army took Sagan ; death in action of 
General I. D. Chernyak ho vsky, command- 
ing 3rd White Russian Army, Russia’s 
youngest general. 

February 18-19. 5th Army troops 
drove enemy from Monte Belvedere 
(Italy). 

February 19. Marianas-based Super- 
Fortresses heavily bombed Tokyo. U.S. 
forces landed in great strength on Iwo 
Jima (Volcano Islands). 

February 20, Nuremberg heavily 
bombed by U.S.A. 8th A.F. ; U.S.A. 
15th A.F. attacked Berchtesgaden. Soviet 
aircraft heavily bombed Breslau, Stettin, 
and Stargard. Motoyama airfield (Iwo 
Jima) captured. 

February 21. 1st Canadian Army 
captured Goch- Nuremberg again heavily 
bombed. Russians took Czersk (N.W. 
Poland) ; Red Air Force made mass night 
raids on Konigsberg. 

February 22. U.S. 3rd Army com- 
pleted liberation of Luxemburg. Over 
6,000 Allied aircraft attacked some 30 
rail centres in Central Germany. Soviets 
reached the Neisse River below Guben. 
Over 2,500 aircraft of the M.A.A.F. 
bombed communications in Bavaria, 
Austria, and N. Italy. 


Churchill. President Roosevelt and 
Marshal Stalin. 

February 5, U.S. 1st Army captured 
Hclknthal in Siegfried Line. Australians 
made new landing in New Britain. 
Announced that U.S. 1st Armv had re- 
verted to General Omar Bradley’s 
command. 


February 6. U.S. troops under French 
command stormed Neuf Brisach (Alsace) ; 
French troops seized 3Iunster (Vosges). 
U.S.A- 8th A.F. in strength bombed 
Magdeburg, Leipzig and Chemnitz areas. 
Russians took Arnsdorf (E. Prussia). 
General MacArthur proclaimed fall of 
Manila. 

February 7. R.A.F. by night and in 
great strength bombed Goch, Clev^e, 
Magdeburg, Kassel, Mainz, Coblenz, 
Bonn, Hanover, Dusseldorf and Duisburg. 
Belgian Government resigned. 


February 8. 1st Canadian Army re- 
newed offensive S.E. of Nijmegen. U.S. 
1st Army captured Schmidt in Hiirtgen 
Forest. R.A.F. made major attacks on 
Politz (.Stettin) and Waniie-Eickel (Ruhr) 
oil'planlir. Marshal Koniev’s forces 
crossed (Jder N.W. of Breslau. 


February 9, U..S. 3rd j:Vj’my crossed 

the Piii in River. In Aisace the Colmar 
pocket liquidated with French and rj.y. 
troops on the Kliiiie Iroin Herlisheim 
to Siv'iss f u it if r oj-jiosit.' Basle. U.f5.-V. 
Mh A.F. iiea\ ily huinbod Weimar, 
Idagd* and Lutzkeudorf oii-plaiits. 


February 13. R.A.F. by night heavily 
attacked Dresden twice. Last resistance 
ceased in Budapest. In Central Burma 
19th Indian Division took Singu, 40 miles 
N. of Mandalay. 

February 14. R.A.F. made severe 
double attack on Chemnitz (night). 
1st White Russian Army captured 
Schneidemuhl (Pomerania). Announced 
in Melbourne that over 200 R.A.A.F. 
Morotai- based Kitty hawks and Beau- 
fighters had destroyed Japanese base of 
Tohohon (N. Celebes) in attacks over five 
days. Capture of Pagan (Burma). Mr. 
Churchill arrived in Athens with iMr. Eden 
and Field-Marshal Alexander. 

February 15. Scottish troops estab- 
lished bridge-head over Niers River at 
Kessel. U.S.A. 8th A.F. heavily bombed 
Kottbus. 2nd White Russian Army 
captured Konitz and Tuchola (W. Poland). 
Tito’s forces freed Mostar, capital of 
Herzegovina. Chinese troops took 
Kutkui, 48 miles N, of Lashio. U.S. forces 
completed capture of Bataan Peninsula. 

February 16. Red Army forces under 
Marshals Koniev and Zhukov linked up at 
Grunberg (Silesia). Powerful U.S. force 
(jf carrier-based bombers attacked Tokyo 
and Yokohama ; U.S. naval units bom- 
barded Iwo Jima and Bonin Islands. 

February 17. XV Indian Corps landed 
at Rii-Ywa (Arakan). U.S. carrier-based 
bombers kept up attacks on Tokyo region 
and naval forces bombanlment of Iwo 
.lima. Corregidor (Philippines) captured 
by U.S. troops. 


February 23. U.S. 1st and 9th Armies 
attacked across Roer. 1st White Russian 
Army captured Poznan (Poland). U.S. 
marines took Mt. Suribachi ( Iwo Jima). 

February 24. U.S. 9th Army took 
Jullch. R.A.F, heavily bombed Berlin 
(night). Brazilians took Bella Vista and 
La Serra (Italy). Surrender of Intra- 
mu ros, last Japanese stronghold at 
Manila. Egypt declared war on Germany 
and Japan. 

February 25, U.S. 1st Army completed 
occupation of Diiren ; U.S.A, 8th A.F, 
heavily attacked Munich ; by night 
R.A.F. bombed Berlin. British 2nd 
Division crossed Irrawaddy near Myinmu 
(Burma). U.S. carrier- based bombers 
attacked Tokyo -Yokohama area. 

February 26. Canadians launched 
offensive in Calcar— Udem sector. U.S.A. 
8th A.F. heavily attacked Berlin by day ; 
R.A.F. bombed it for the seventh suc- 
cessive night. Syria declared war on 
Germany and Japan. 

February 27. R.A.F. bombed Berlin 
again. E. Africans captured Ywatbit 
(Burma). With capture of Hill 3S2. half 
of I\vo Jima in U.S. hands. 

February 28. U.S. 1st Army crossed 
Erft river ; Canadians captured Calcar. 
Red Army took Neu-Stettin (Pomerania). 
Motoyama (Iwo Jima) taken by U.S. 
forces ; last remnants of enemy garrison 
in Corregidor wiped out. Princess 
Elizabeth launched H.M.S. * anguard ’ 
on the Clyde. 
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Chapter 351 

LAST LANDINGS IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 

In this chapter^ describing the final phase of the campaipi in the south-west 
Pacific area^ fkiss L, E, Cheesman covers Allied operations in New Guinea^ 

New Britain^ the Solomons and Borneo. The story is taken up from the capture 
in June 1944 of Biak Island off New Guinea, described in Chapter 309, and 
the history of the campaign is followed through to its conclusion in August 
1945 with the surrender of the Japanese forces in this theatre of war 


V ERY large concentrations of enemy 
forces still in mid-1944 occupied 
Buka and Bougainville in the 
Solomons, the Gazelle Peninsula of New 
Britain, and the Finsch Coast and part 
of Netherlands New Guinea. In all 
these areas the enemy was disabled by 
lack of air defences, and suffering 
through drastic interruption of his 
su 2 :)ply lines by air, sea and land. Even 
his coastal barge traffic was functioning 
only in a few localities. On the eve of 
the offensive for the American re- 
occupation of the Philippines, measures 
were taken to complete the severance 
of the main enemy communications, so 
that the isolated armies without chance 
of reinforcements could be dealt with 
singly, and U.S. forces were \vithdrawn 
from other areas to serve on the new 
battle front. 

The capture by the Allies of the 
strategically important airfields of Biak 
(see page 3126) and Numfor (see page 
3267 and illus. in page 3091) Islands 
had placed the remaining enemy- 
occupied territory of Netherlands New 
Guinea within reach of land-based 


heavy bombers, which speedily con- 
\dnced the Japanese that none of their 
positions was safe from an Allied 
invasion. 

Owing to the nature of the terrain, 
they had few fortified positions. Their 
main base was Manokwari, east of the 
high mountain chains of the northern 
half of Vogelkop Peninsula. North- 
west of this high land was a second 
enemy base at Sorong on Doom Island, 
and the Sansapor district was at one 
time strongly held. On the south, 
Fakfak garrison had been withdrawn. 
Babo on McCluer Gulf, centre of a rich 
oil-bearing area and headquarters of the 
Koninklijke Petroleum Compagnie and 
Standard Oil Company, was also de- 
serted because all defences and oil 
installations had been destroved bv 
Allied air attacks. 

The port of Manolcwari is entered by 
narrow, buoyed channels through high, 
broken land. The town is built around 
a conical hill on which is the Dutch 
Resident's house, formerly a rajah's 
palace. A very strong Japanese gar- 
rison held this citadel, protected by 


formidable defences facing the sea, from 
which attack was expected. 

Immediately after the occupation of 
Biak, U.S. pilots reported much enemy 
activity to the south of Manokwari, 
where Japanese troops , ™ 
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were feverishly endeav- ^ , 

curing to construct Roads 

tracks across immense 
swamps to carry heavy traffic. Their 
efforts were fruitless, and no enemv 
routes were made serviceable for a large- 
scale withdrawal. Few escaped by air. 
General Mac Arthur's dispatch on June 27 
mentioned that Manokwari airbase 
was deserted, few planes remained at 
Sorong, and none at Babo. 

On July 30, 1944, a surprise landing 
was made near Cape Sansapor by U.S. 
troops covered by the Allied Navy and 
R.A.A.F. Kittvhawks. There was no 
sea or air resistance. Next dav tlie 
beach-head was extended for ten miles ; 
Cape Sansapor itself and the village of 
Sansapor w'ere captured. Only small 
parties of Japanese were encountered, 
and they fled before the advancing 
American troops. The occupation of the 





Pte. PARTRIDGE 
fSth Austra/ion Inf. Bn.J 

At Bougainville, Solo- 
mons, in July 1945 
Private Frank John 
Partridge, though 
wounded in arm and 
thigh, won the V.C, 
for ‘ outstanding gal- 
lantry and devotion to 
duty. ’ His remarkable 
initiative retrieved a 
serious situation, in- 
spired his comrades to 
* heroic action,' leading 
to a successful with- 
drawal which saved two 
patrols from annihila- 
tion by the Japanese. 


Cpi. MACKEY 
(2j3 Aust. Pioneer Bn.) 

East of T a r a k a n , 
Borneo, on May 12, 
1945, Corporal John 
Bernard Mackey won 
the V.C. for ‘ most 
conspicuous bravery ’ 
in a daring action dur- 
ing which he was killed. 
In a single-handed 
charge up a steep hill 
feature he wiped out 
two Japanese machine- 
gun posts. His ‘ fearless 
action and outstanding 
courage ’ were an in- 
spiration to the whole 
Battalion. 


Pte. KENNA 
(2!4 Australian Inf. Bn.) 

For his ‘ magnificent 
courage and complete 
disregard for his own 
safety ’ during a brief 
whirlwind action at 
Wewak, New Guinea, 
on May 15, 1945, 

Private Edward Kenna 
was awarded the V.C. 
In face of concentrated 
and highly accurate 
machine-gun fire and 
without orders, he 
single-handed captured 
a menacing Japanese 
bunker, killing several 
of the enemy. 


Pte. STARCEVICH 
(2 43 Australian Inf. Bn.) 

At Beaufort, N. Borneo, 
on June 28, 1945, Pte. 
Leslie Starcevich 
rushed four enemy 
machine-gun posts, 
‘ fearlessly firing his 
bren gun from the hip 
and ignoring heavy 
hostile fire,’ and killed 
12 Japanese single- 
handed, For this he 
was awarded the V.C. 
His ' outstanding 
gallantry ’ in carrying 
out these attacks re- 
sulted in the capture 
of a vital objective. 


Lt. CHOWNE, M.M. 
(Australian Infantry Bn.) 

The V.C, was posthu- 
mously awarded to 
Lieutenant Albert 
Chowne, M.M. for ‘most 
conspicuous bravery, 
brilliant leadership 
and devotion to duty ’ 
near Dagua, New 
Guinea, in March 1945. 
Although seriously 
wounded in the chest 
and under most intense 
machine-gun and rifle 
fire, he led his men to 
capture a strongly held 
enemy position. He 
was killed in the action. 


CpI. RATTEY 
^Austra/ion Infantry Bn.) 

Entirely by the 
courage, cool plan- 
ning and stern deter- 
mination * of Corporal 
Reginald Roy Rattey 
a serious situation in 
S. Bougainville, Solo- 
mons, on March 22, 
1945. was turned into 
a ‘brilliant success.' 
Making a bold rush by 
himself, he single- 
handed silenced a 
Japanese outpost. His 
brave action enabled 
his company to gain 
an important objective. 


Photos, Ausiralitin Official ; Sport d: General 



U.S. INVASION AT SANSAPOR 

Covered by Australian and U.S. cruisers and R.A.A.F. Kittyhawks, U.S, forces invaded the 
Vogeikop Peninsula at Cape Sansapor, near the v/estern tip of New Guinea, on July 30, 1944. 
The capture of the nearby islands of Middelburg and Amsterdam on the same day completed 
the Allied reoccupation of strategic points along the whole north coast of Netherlands New 
Guinea. Here crowded U.S. L.C.I.s close in on Cape Sansapor. PhoiOf New York Times Photo 


islands of Middelburg {see illus. in page 
3C‘91) and Amsterdam on July 30, 
achieved with no fighting, completed 
the securitv of the position, and no 
counter-attacks developed. 

The surrender of the 15,000 Japanese 
at Manokwari. left to their fate by the 
Japanese Command, and of the dimin- 
ished garrison at Sorong took place only 
after the occupation by the Allies of 
Morotai and Halmahera. 

Before the Japanese invasion of the 
south-west Pacific, Morotai Island’s 
onlv inhabitants were a small number of 


the accident. All troops got ashore in 
safety, although 24 hours later the 
beach was still littered with stranded 
vehicles. The nearest Japanese bombers 
were based on the Philippines, and the 
aircraft on Morotai destroyed by the 
Allies in earlier raids had never been 
replaced. By September 17 the Allies 
were in control of the island. The 
remaining Japanese had fled to the hills 
and the Americans were holding a strong 
line in advance of proposed sites for an 
airfield and a naval base, on which 
U.S. engineers were already at work. 


Patrolling was active, but as the 
Japanese did not attack they were 
ignored, although their numbers were 
occasionally augmented by small 
parties crossing from New Guinea. 

The captiue of Morotai interrupted 
the Japanese supply line from the 
Philippines to Halmahera, dominated 
the approach to their 
air and naval base Morotai 

Kaoe Bay, and com- Captured 

pleted the isolation 
of the enemy garrison at Manolcwari. 
At a later date, in January 1945, the 
Japanese reported that the majority 
of air attacks on Manila were carried 
out by heavy bombers based on Morotai, 
and it was announced in Melbourne on 
February M4 that over 200 R.A.A.F. 
Kittyhawks and Beaufighters from 
Morotai had, in attacks over five day.s, 
destroyed Tohohon base (Celebes) where 
6,000 Japanese were established. 

Incessant and severe bombing 

O 

weakened the defences of Halmahera, 
which had been the most important 
enemy position in the Moluccas. Pilots 
of planes reported very extensive and 
elaborate defences on that island, but 
no air protection, and with communica- 
tion lines cut it was merely a matter of 
time before the remaining forces sur- 
rendered. On November 21 General 
Mac Arthur’s H.Q. reported that U.S. 
troops had landed in the Mapia Islands 
(145 miles north-west of Biak Island) 
and the Asia Group (130 miles north of 
Sorong) to destroy enemy spotting and 
radio stations which were giving trouble. 
The preliminary bombardment was 
carried out by a squadron of w^hich the 
flagship was British — this was the first 


Indonesians. Early in the campaign 
the Japanese made of it an important 
air and communication base between 
the Philippines and their new south- 
west Pacific empire. 

The Allied landing on Morotai took 
place on September 14 on the west 
coast under the per.-onal command of 


Allies 
Land in 
the Moluccas 


General Mac Arthur. 
The Japanese were 
r e p a r e <1 for a n 
attack from tlie south 


where they had fortified the beaches. 
Pitoe airfield, captured on the first 
day, was unfinished but was speedily 
made serviceable by the R.A.A.F. 
en^^iiieers. M ithui a few days all the 
^uuth-west of tlie island was in 
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LAST BATTLEFIELDS IN NEW GUINEA 

This relief map shows the scene of the last landings in New Guinea preceding the U.S. invasion 
of the Halmahera Group on September 14, 1944. Announcing the landing at Sansapor on July 30, 
General MacArthur pointed out that the Allies had established air bases along the entire 
northern coast of New Guinea from Milne Bay westwards, making enemy operations east of 

the Halmaheras virtually impossible. 
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report of operations by the Royal 
Navv in the south-west Pacific. 

Finsch Coast Operations : New Guinea 

Bv July 11, 194J, a force of the 
Australian 6th Division, continuing 
their advance from Hansa Bav, con- 
trolled a coastal area west of Sepik 
River {see page 3125), From this 
position a further advance was begun 
in order to link with U.S, forces estab- 
lished since April on Driniumor River, 
twenty miles east of Ait ape. Papuan 

infantry under Australian officers worked 

% 

along the Australian left flank clearing 
the ground of enemy outposts over a 
wide zone. The land here consists of 
low flats with much swamp among reef 
limestone hills between the spurs of 
mountain chains Iving to the south. 
The coastal road is no more than a trail 
in parts, winding around bluffs and 
following every small inlet. 

In the hinterland the Japanese 18th 
Army, commanded bv Lieutenant- 
General Ada chi, occupied extensive 
areas each with a widespread system of 
defence. Wewak harbour, although 
that area was still occupied by the 
enemy, had ceased to be a potential 
naval base after the Allied occupation of 
Humboldt Bay and the Cyclops Moun- 
tains airfields {see page 3123). Enemy 


surface craft could rarelv make the 
Wewak coast owing to the efficient 
air and naval patrol. Any attempt of 
the enemy to concentrate aircraft on 
the coastal airfields was detected at 
once and drew attacks from R.A.A.F. 

The 18th Army’s position was already 
precarious and the Japanese showed 
their uneasiness by frantic attempts to 
break through the U.S. lines to the 
coast, which became more frequent as 
the pincers of the Allies’ attack began 
to close. 

The first serious attack on the U.S. 
cordon occurred on July 13, but the 
forward enemv units sent to force a 
gap were severely battered by U.S. 
artillery and U.S. and Australian air- 
craft, which also sank eight Japanese 
supply barges offshore. The Allied 
air force kept vigilant coastal patrol 
and scoured inland trails as well. For 
some time subsequently small parties 
of Japanese cut oft’ from the rest were 
followed through swamp and bush and 
annihilated before they could rejoin the 
main army. Ten days later Japanese 
troops made a second effort to cross 


Driniumor River ; this was equally 
unsuccessful, many of the enemy falling 
into pits prepared by the Americans. 

Enemy casualties were estimated at 

% 

1,500 killed ; units flung themselves 
madly against the U.S. lines and were 
mown down by the guns. During 
the first week of August the Japanese 
also failed in an attempt to turn the 
flank of the U.S. forces on the banks of 
Driniumor River ; in a counter-attack 
a successful advance was made along 
the coast which sealed off more trails 
to the mountains. 

In November, the Australian 6th 
Infantry Division (veterans of Greece, 
Crete and Tobruk) commanded by 
Major-General H. C. H. Robertson, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., relieved America n troops 
in the Ait ape area and took over the 
Allied defence lines on the river. 
Heavv rains of the next three months 
slowed up activities, but in spite of this 
dogged progress was made. 

In a broadcast on Januarv 31, Mr. 
F. M. Forde, the Australian Army 
Minister said : There is a tendeiicv in 
some uninformed quarters to refer to 


GENERAL MacARTHUR LANDS IN THE MOLUCCAS 

After an intensive air attack and naval bombardment lasting several days, U.S. forces under 
the personal command of General MacArthur landed in strength on Morotai Island in the Halma- 
heras (part of the Moluccas group) on September 14, 1945. They took the enemy completely 
by surprise and achieved their initial objectives with light losses. Here landing craft unload 
Marines and supplies at Red Beach, Morotai. t^hoto, I'.S. Officittl 












fended position, fell on April 
On May 13, troops of the 6th Diviaion, 
under Major-General J. E. Stevena, 
supported by warships (aroont; them 
the cniisers H.M S. ' Newfoundland " 
and H.M.A.S. “ Hobart ”) made an 
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JAPANESE SURRENDER IN NEW GUINEA 

The Australian 6th Division landed east of Wewak on May 13, 1945, 
and after fierce fighting captured the peninsula and airport. All 
Japanese forces in New Guinea surrendered at Wewak on September 13 
to Major-General H. C. H. Robertson, commanding the 6th Division. 
Above, Australian troops in the undergrowth after the initial landing. 
Right, Japanese officers arrive by dinghy for the surrender. 

Photos, Australian Official 


the role of the Australian Army in New 
Britain, New Guinea and the Solomons 
as ‘ mopping-iip.^ This is completely 
misleading. ‘ Mopping-up * in the mili- 
tary sense implies the wiping out of 
unorganized remnants left in the wake 
• of battle. The Japanese in these areas 
are not unorganized, nor are they 
remnants. They are aggressive fanatics 
organized in divisions and brigades, 
and will sell their lives dearly. 

By the first w^eek of February 1915 
the enemy had found the plains in the 
Aitape area untenable. Some had 




moved into the 
Torricelli mountain 
slopes. Others had 
been driven east 
along the coast, 

Tlie Australians 
captured the air- 
fields of But and Dagua, both fierct ly 
defended, bv the end of Mjinh. On 
Dagua 32 daniaged fighters and 19 
medium bombers were found ulmiitloinMl, 
All organized resistance in the area had 

ceased by April 17, 
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JUNGLE HAIR-CUT 

Even while fighting in the jungle swamps 
of the Solomons, Australian troops man- 
aged to secure a brush-up and hair-cut. 
Here an Australian N.C.O. has ‘ a httle bit 
off the top ’ at the self-styled ‘ Beauty Salon * 
on Bougainville. An Australian private 
acts as hairdresser. Photo, Daily Mirror 


The New Zealand 3rd Division had 
seized Green Islands to the north-west 
on February 14, 1944 (see page 3089 
and illus. in page 3091). The capture 

of this group assisted in 
Importance Allied 

of Green Britain 

® * and New Ireland and 

disrupted all traffic between Rabaul 
and Kavieng and between Bougainville 
and Buka. Three months later the New 
Zealand divi^^ion had handed over the 
group to U.S. forces and returned to 
their base at Bourail on New Caledonia. 
They were there joined by other forces 
from their forward base on Guadalcanal 
to await repatriation because New 
Zealand needed men for essential in- 
dustries (see page 3453). 

Green Islands, with a forward air 
base on Nissan, were valuable to the 
U.S. air force from which to bomb 
Japanese bases : Truk was being 
attacked by Fortresses a month after 
their occupation, and so was Rabaul. 

When in November 1944 Australia 
assumed responsibility for activities in 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands 
(see page 3453), their forces in the 
Solomons consisted of the 3rd Division 
under Major-General Bridgeford, C.B., 
O.B.E., M.C. and the 11th under 
Major-General K. W. Father, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., E.D., forming the Australian 
II Corps commanded by Lieutenant- 
General S. G. Sa\dge, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., E.D. The R.A.A.F. and 


R.N.Z.A.F. made constant attacks on 
Japanese bases and supply lines and 
gave close support to the ground troops. 

The U.S. force had made no advance 
from Torokina, but had fought con- 
tinuously against fierce enemy attacks. 
The first Australian advance was to 
the south-west, to clear Japanese 
defences from an area of swamps and 
hills. By the end of January 1945, 
that district was rid of its last sniper 
and the main offensive opened. Three 
thrusts developed : (1) south-west across 
a low plain to occupy a fertile, cultivated 
area, which was the enemy’s main 
source of supply of fresh food ; (2) north 
from Torokina, first towards Buka 
Passage and then across to the north- 
east coast to isolate enemy bases on 
Soraken Point and Bonis Peninsula ; 
(3) a direct thrust towards Numa Numa. 

Bougainville : South-west Sector 

It was announced in Melbourne on 
January 25, 1945 that the low-lying 
country south of Empress Augusta Bay 
had been cleared, and Australian troops 
had taken the central stronghold of 


Mawareka, advanced ten miles to the 
west of Puriata River and controlled 
80 miles of waterfront and heights over- 
looking Numa Numa. By February 18 
they were following a tributary, Hupai 
River, towards Mosigetta, an important 
junction of the main tracks. By this 
strategic move the enemy Avas contained 
in a triangular area between Gazelle 
Harbour and the headwaters of Puriata 
River. This area guarded the approach 
to the food producing area, and was 
held by numerous enemy posts each of 
"which had to be destroyed in a separate 
• engagement, usually with hand-to-hand 
fighting. The country provided natural 
defences — deep swamps and pathless 
mud flats. After four weeks of slow 
advance, the Australians captured 
Mosigetta, and the western side of the 
cultivated area had been gained. The 
nearer that this valuable food area was 
approached the more dense w’ere the 
defences, including minefields. Fighting 
was of savage intensity. The enemy had 
no option but to retreat south-east 
when their route to the mouth of Puriata 
River was closed to them. 



TOROKINA SAW THE JAPANESE SURRENDER 

The runways of the airfield at Torokina, on Bougainville Island in the Solomons, stretched along 
the shore. It was from Torokina that the Australians, taking over from the Americans in 
November 1944, and overcoming fierce enemy opposition, first began to secure control of the 
island. On September 8, 1945, all Japanese forces in Bougainville and the adjacent islands 
surrendered at Torokina to Lt.-General S. G. Savige, commandinx the Australian II Corps. 
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One such convoy was amhushed, and 
promptly “ went bush ” while its escort 
wiped out the enemy. 

One Australian thrust was made 
across Puriata River on a 360-ft. bridfre. 
similar to a Bailey Bridge. It was 
assembled on the bank, rolled into 
position by tractors, and it carried 32-ton 
loads. By May 19 all Hongorai Riv'er 
crossing defences were neutralized, and 
the infantry was attacking strong 
defences obstructing the road to Buin. 
Infiltrations still occurred, however, 
even at the end of July. At the time 
of the official Japanese surrender, 
one base only remained in this sector. 


Bougainville : Northern Sector 

Operations in the north against the 
Buka area were under the personal 
direction of the Corps Commander, 
Lieutenant-General Savige. 


ON THE PURIATA RIVER 

Ausiraliar.-manned Matilda tanks being 
dragged by engineer*^ using bulldozers 
across the Puriata River, on Bougainville 
Island in the Solomons, during the fighting 
in April -May 1945. Right, Australian sap- 
pers building a panel bridge over the Puriata 
which lay on the main supply route to 
troops in the Hongorai River district. 
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Almormal rains towards the end of 
the moD'-oon p^^riod in March, which put 
whole districts under water, and liigh seas, 

which caused creeks 
Japanese to overflow so that onlv 


Infiltrations the heaviest landing 


craft could make the 
'U* h-west coast, slowed down the 
Australian advance. Early in April 
a considerable number of Japanese 
troops managed to infiltrate the Aus- 
tralian lines, hut although they cut off 
some unit' fur a time, thev did not 
succeed in forcing a general withdrawal, 
and were <*>timat ed to have lost 500-60U 
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On February 2, 1945, it was an- 
nounced that a thrust of 40 miles had 
been made up the west coast from 
Torokina without any serious opposi- 
tion. The advance continued until 
Downs Ridge was reached whose lower 
spurs dominated the right flank of the 
Australian force. These heights were 
strongly held by the enemy and the ridge 
was not cleared until March 4. Advance 
then became more rapid, and by the end 
of the month the enemy base and air- 
fields of Soraken peninsula were under 
attack by two forces moving up the 
east and west coasts of the peninsula. 
The Australian positions were shelled, 
but a devastating fire from 25 -pounders 
in close operation with the air force 
silenced the enemy, whose A. A. fire 
was accurate but who lacked aircraft. 

Penned in the northern half of the 
peninsula the enemy found his base 
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ON BOUGAINVILLE 

On February 2, 1945, an Australian force 
was 12 miles north-east of Torokina, ad- 
vancing in the direction of the Japanese 
base at Numa Numa on the east coast 
through a series of fortified ridges defended 
with mounting violence. Here, Australian- 
manned Matilda tanks land at Toko Beach, 
Bougainville. Left, mortar crew outside 
a dug-out near Numa Numa. 

PJwtoSf Aiistralian Official 

neutralized, and by the middle of 
Mav the Australian advance eastward 
had overrun Pora Pora and occupied 
Ratsua, the terminus of an important 
road to Ruri Bay on the east coast. 
From Ratsua the Japanese used punts 
to carry stores up a river to their inland 
forces. A number of punts at Ratsua 
jetty were captured, together with 
much valuable equipment, vehicles, 
tanks, weapons, ammunition and stores. 

A second important Japanese base 
was cut off on Bonis Peninsula and a 
cordon drawn right across the northern 
point of Bougainville, out of which 
the enemy tried in vain to break. The 
arrival of the Australians at Ruri Bay 
was announced on May 20. 

Bougainville : Central Sector 

About the same time as the advance 
north began, another force struck across 
the centre north-eastward from Toro- 
kina towards the Numa Numa, Japanese 
base on the opposite coast. This in- 
volved the storming of a series of forti- 
fied ranges, s])urs of the central moun- 
tain complexes. Each slope had to be 
cleared, each ridge pounded b}" artillery 
and aircraft until it could be carried by 
assault. Bv the end of March, Smith's 

V '' 

Hill and Hunt Hill, commanding the 
Numa Numa trail, were occupied. 
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T: e Ai]tsTraliaD> were then two-thirds of 
tiie di-tan« e across the island, but the 
nearer they approached the base the 
vir*l»'nt became the fitfhtincr. One 

* C? 

p.i"r»»i - n April *21 made a deep pene- 
Tran«»!i ’]ir eie-my defences, reaching 
Xiiiii 1 Niima plantations and re- 
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1.000 in nearbv islands. In a message 

V o 

to the 3rd Infantry Division, Lieutenant- 

*/ - 

(General Sturdee, Commander of the 
Australian 1st Army, said : ” Your 

campaign in the last ten months has 
lieen strenuous, dogged and continuous. 
It has been an honour to command such 
magnificent troops.” 

New Britain 

By mid- April, 1914, the Australian 
5th Divi'ion with U.S. forces had regained 
control of all except the northern end 
of New Britain (see page 3117 and map 
in page 3124), The same Australian 
division, commanded by Major-General 
Ramsay, (’.B.E., D.S.6., relieved the 
U.S. troops there, as Australians had 
done elsewhere, in Nov'ember 1944, 
and from that date until the final 
surrender offensive o]>erations were 
directed towards regaining all enemy 
held areas south of Gazelle Peninsula. 
A broad, fully fortified defence zone 
extending from Wide Bay to CJpen Bay 
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>y land, and escape by sea or air was also 
out of the question ; but it was known 
that they were very well equij)ped and 
armed, and had sufficient stores to last 
for a long period ; they were moreover 
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SOLOMONS SURRENDER 

1. Leaflet dropped among enemy lines on 
Bougainville on August 15, 1945, telling 
isolated Japanese troops of their Govern- 
ment’s capitulation. 2. First contact be- 
tween Japanese peace envoys and Aus- 
tralians on the Mivo River, Bougainville. 

3, At Torokina, Lieutenant-General S. G. 
Savige signs the surrender document. 
Before him sit Lieutenant-General Kanda 
and Vice-Admiral Samijima, whose swords 

He on the table. 

Photos^ Australian Official ; Associated Press 

self-supporting, as they had a very large 
fertile area under cultivation. 

The Australian objective involved a 
series of minor actions to clear large 
plantations, to destroy enemy positions 
on river banks, in native villages, and 
in small inlets of the two large bays ; 
and after the shores of these had been 
secured, there were still fortified areas 
inland to be broken up. 

By the end of March, Tol and Wait- 
avalo plantations keys to the southern 
entrance to Gazelle Peninsula, bad been 
captured. In April Wide Bay was 
occupied after the destruction of 
very strong enemy force. In the follow- 
ing two months, the Japanese withdrew 
slowly north. 

tj 

All these actions, though they received 
small attention, entailed unrelenting 
fighting, and vigorous patrol work 
never ceased. The Australians were 
numerically at a dis- 
advantage : as elsewhere 
in this island campaign 
they fought at a ratio 
of one Australian against every five of 
the enemy. But the absence of Japanese 
air observation and the refusal of the 
natives to collaborate with the enemy 
unless forced into slavery were factors 
favourable to the Australians. The 
enemy garrison in New Britain at 


One Australian 
Against Five 
Japanese 
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AUSTRALIANS INVADE THE OIL ISLAND OF TARAKAN 

Troops of the Australian 9th Division landed in force on the island of Tarakan, off the N.E. coast of Dutch Borneo, 
and one of the world s richest oil-fields, on May i, 1945. The landings were preceded by a shattering bombardment 
of enemy installations by U.S. and Australian warships and heavy attacks by Australian and U.S. Liberators, 
For three days and nights the invasion fleet sailed through enemy waters and reached Tarakan without interference. 
Here Austr3.1isns move inshore towards burning oil tanks fired by the enemy. 
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Photo, Associated Press 
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NEW ZEALANDERS LAND ON GREEN ISLANDS 

Under strong naval and air protection, New Zealand forces landed on 
February 14, 1944, on the Green Islands, off Buka, at the north end 01 
the Solomons, and occupied them against almost negligible enemy 
opposition and weak air interference. These landings completed the 
series of hank movements begun in the New Georgia group. ‘ For all 
strategic military purposes, ’ declared General MacArthur, ‘ this concludes 
the campaign for the Solomons.' Here, human chains, formed by New 
Zealand troops, unload supplies. PAo/o, fJ,S. Navy 
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AUSTRALIANS SECURE ENEMY FUEL-SOURCE IN BORNEO 

thft Ballkoaoan landings on July i, 1945, ‘ heavies ’ of the U.S.A.A.F and the R.A.A.F. pounded Japanese 
{or is days Balikpapan. with an annual production of 15,000,000 barrels, had been restored by the Japanese 

* Our shiooin? can now with land-based cover, go to any point in the S.-W. Pa . ^ 

the 7th Division is in a^on near Vasey Highway, named in memory of Major-General Vasey (see pages 31 13 an 31 3)- 


Photo y Australian Official 



























the time of the surrender was estimated 
at 55,000, and the 100,000 Japanese who 
surrendered on Gazelle Peninsula in- 
cluded civilians brought to settle on the 
land and 200 Japanese women. 

Borneo 

At the end of April 1945, Australian 
forces, after a prolonged period of 
special training, sailed from their base 
on Morotai to begin operations for the 
recovery of Borneo. The very large 
convoy under cover of an Allied air force 
passed for three days through enemy 
waters unhindered. 

On May 1 an almost unopposed land- 
ing was made on the oil-bearing island 
of Tarakan off north-east Dutch Borneo, 
after an extremely severe bombardment 
by Allied naval and air forces which 
destroyed the enemy shore defences. 
The land force belonged to the famous 
Australian 9th Division, some members 
of which were veterans of the Middle 
East campaign and had also fought in 
New Guinea. 

Major-General George Wootten, com- 
mander of the 9th Division, had the 
general direction of the attack, in 
collaboration with Admiral Royal of 
the U.S. Navy and Air Vice-Marshal 
Bostock of the R.A.A.F. The assault 
forces were under Brigadier D. A. 
AVhitehead. Lieutenant-General Sir 


SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC COMBAT AREA 

In November 1944, Australian ground forces took over from the Americans all operations in 
the Solomon Islands and in New Guinea, During 1945, Australian troops made landings in 
Borneo and reconquered a large part of that important island. This map gives an idea of the 
immense area covered in these operations. The map inset illustrates the Australian campaign 

(described in this chapter) which led to the clearing of Bougainville. 



t'AiKUJL IJN INtiw BRITAIN 

This patrol on the island of New Britain (see map in page 3124) consisted of eight Australian 
i antrymen, accompanied by three native police boys and a dozen native carriers. It is shown 

?irJt^lHed^l^nH^ orest-fring^ beach in the Jacquinot Bay area on the south side of the island. 
First Allied landing on New Britain was made by U.S. troops in December 1943. Australian 
rorces took over m November 1944. ^ p, ^ / Vwr . 

I koto, Austroimn O^fcml 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMANDO FORCE LANDS ON SADOE 

In preparation for the Australian Qth Division’s full-scale invasion of Tarakan, Borneo, on 
May I, 1945, an Australian Commando force landed on the nearby small island of Sadoe the pre- 
vious day, and set up a gun-battery. Left, an Allied aircraft lays a smoke-screen to cover the 
landing. Right, U.S. landing-craft, with Australian troops on board, nears the shore at Sadoe. 

PhotoSy Keystone 


Leslie MorsheacL the senior Australian 
commander, was Corps commander in 
the field, and the forces engaged in- 
cluded Dutch troops. An Australian 
Commando had landed the previous day 
on the islet of Sadoe, between Tarakan 
and the Borneo mainland, and set up a 
gun-battery to cover the assault troops 
as thev went ashore on Tarakan. At 
the same time Royal Australian Engin- 
eers cleared the Tarakan beaches of 
explosive, steel and barbed wire defences. 

During the landing itself, a Naval 
Commando, ensra^ed for the first time 
after intensive training, marked out 
beach areas, marshalled the landing 
craft, feathered information about tidal 

' w 

movements, and controlled much of the 
beach activity (compare with Beach 


Grroups, see page 3150). The only 
resistance came from low ridges on the 
left flank where limestone crags con- 
cealed 20-mm. guns which could be 
wheeled back into tunnels. These 
positions were shelled by naval guns. 

The port and oilfields were strongly 
fortified and fiercely defended. There 
was a week of strenuous 
fighting before Tarakan 
Hill, enemy strongpoint 
in the centre of the town, was captured 
on May 7. The airfield had been taken 
the day before. The R.A.A.F. was 
operating from it by the 8th. 

Near the town of Tarakan good 
roads aided rapid advance, but beyond 
this the swamp and jungle country was 
heavily mined, and with series of 


Tarakan 
HUl Falls 


THE INVASION OF BORNEO BEGINS 

I. General Sir Thomas Blarney, Australian C.-in.-C. (right), and Lieutenant-General Sir Leslie 
Morshead. commanding the Australian 2nd Army, inspect troops and assault craft all set for 
the invasion of Borneo on May i, 1945* 2. U.S. rocket-firiiig, troop-carrying era t ® 

Australian landings at Tarakan as smoke billows from burning oil installations ashore. 3. 
tank moves along the beach. Photos, Australian and U.S, Official 








‘MIXED-GRILL’ BARRAGE AT TARAKAN 

This gun-site on the Borneo island of Tarakan, only 600 yards from the enemy lines, was known 
to Australian troops, who landed there on May i, 1945, as ‘ H.M.A.S. Margy.' Nearest the 
camera is a 25-pounder ; next a 3 7 A. A. gun used as a field artillery piece, while beyond them 
a Matilda tank joins in. Right, wreckage left by the retreating enemy in a Tarakan oil-field 

Photos, Australian Official: Fox 

important oilfield area of British North 
Borneo. Landings were made on Labuan 
Island, on Maura (in Brunei Bay), 
and at Brooketon. Lieutenant-General 
Morshead went ashore with the assault 
force. The U.S.A. 13th A.F. and the 
R.A.A.F. gave air cover. Again no air 
opposition was encountered. 

Bv June 13, Brunei town and air- 
strip were under Allied control. Labuan 
Island was virtually cleared by the 
16th. Three days later, the Australians 
reached Tutong, an oil centre 35 miles 
south-west of Brunei, meeting little 

7 O 

opposition on the way. On June 20 
new unopposed landings were made on 
the coast of Sarawak at Lutong, refinery 
centre for the Seria and Miri oilfields, 
and some 85 miles north-east of Brunei. 
Bv the 24:th the Seria oilfields had been 

ALLIED LANDINGS ON LABUAN ISLAND 

Troops of the Australian 9th Division went ashore in great strength on June 10, 1945, at Labuan 
Island, off British North Borneo, without loss. The landings, supported by units of the U S. 
and Royal Australian Navy, were led by General MacArthur and Lieutenant-General Sir Leslie 
Morshead. Below, left, evacuating wounded to the hospital ships; right, Australian troops in 
action at Labuan airstrip. Photos, Australinn Official ; Acme Pictures 


fortified razorbacks each of which had 
to be taken by assault. Full control of 
Tarakan was secured by June 24. 

The Japanese garrison was found to 
be well fed and fully equipped, but the 
Chinese and half-caste population who 
met the forward troops even while 
fighting was in progress were emaciated 

and in dire need of 
medical attention. More 
than 6,000 were tended 
at a Dutch administra- 
tive centre behind the lines. Thousands 
of native houses had been deliberately 
fired by the Japanese because their 
owners showed pleasure at the approach 
of the liberating forces. 

A combined operation in still greater 
strength was carried out on June 10 
bv the Australian 9th Division in the 


Civilian 
Conditions 
on Tarakan 













CAPTURE OF BORNEO’S GREATEST OIL-CENTRE 


S'^ p'po bv over 300 warships of the U.S. T^h Fleet, the Royal Australian Navy and the Royal 
Nftheriands Naw, troops of the Australian 7^^^ Division landed near Balikpapan, Borneo s 
r.chest oil-source, on July i, 1945* Three days later the town itself fell. Above, troops sort 
cut supplies. Below, Australian artillery agnallers use a captured enemy tricycle to lay lines. 

PAoro?. .4 ii;s/ru/u3n Official ; Paul Popper 
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East Indian troops pushed inland. 
Another landing, unopposed, on the 
west arm of Balikpapan Bay brought 
That valuable anchorage under com- 
j.lete Allied control by the 11th. The 
fi<jhting continued severe, until the 
r.ir.'fuUv built-up defence centre of 
Mr, U fit * Batochampar was won on 
Julv 15. Sambodja, an oil centre, ivas 
< ir cuT*jed without resistance on the 18th. 

Oj[kuations in all sectors at Borneo 
icre continuing when the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Japan came on 
Aug 11 A 14. Although large Japanese 
for^r-' remained in the south-west 
P.U ilup they were by then powerless 
1 o take the oficiisive. 



Surrender 
in the 

S.-W, Pacific 


Hostilities ceased following the 
Emperor's rescript of August 16, and 
the first formal acknowledgment of 
defeat came from Lieutenant-General 
Kanda's headquarters 
on August 19 (.see 
page 3594) ; but it 
was not till Septem- 
ber 6 , 1945, that the surrender in 
the south-west Pacific was signed in 
St. George s Channel, 28 miles south- 
east of Eabaul, on board the aircraft- 
carrier H.M.S. “ Glory,” where Lieu- 
tenant-General V. A. H. Sturdee, com- 
manding the Australian 1st Army, 
personally received the surrender of 
General Imamura, Japanese C.-in-C., 
South-West Pacific, Admiral Kusaka, 
and all forces under their command. 

Local surrenders followed. Japanese 
forces in Dutch Borneo were surren- 
dered by Admiral Kimada to Major- 
General E. H. Milford, commanding 
the Australian 7th Division, on board 
the frigate H.M.A.S. “ Burdekin ” on 
September 8 ; Japanese forces on 
Bougainville and the adjacent Solomon 
Islands by Lieutenant-General Kanda, 
commanding the Japanese 17th Army, 
and Vice-Admiral Samemija to Lieu- 
tenant-General S, G. Savige, command- 


ing the Australian II Corps, at Torokina 
on September 8 ; Japanese forces in 
British North Borneo by Lieutenant- 
General Baba to Major-General G. F. 
Wootten, commanding the Australian 
9th Division, at Labuan on September 10; 
Japanese forces in New Guinea by 
Lieutenant-General Adachi, command- 
ing the Japanese 18th Army, to Major- 
General H. C. H. Robertson, com- 


manding the Australian 6 th Division, 
at AVewak on September 13. 


LANDINGS ON BORNEO 

The Pacific island of Borneo, scene, in 1945 , 
of a brilliant Australian campaign. Land- 
ings were made at Sadoe, off Tarakan, on 
April 30 ; at Labuan (June 10); and at Balik- 
papan (July i). The area of Borneo is 
284,000 square miles. Politically the island 
is divided into : British North Borneo, 
Sarawak, Dutch Borneo, and Brunei, a 

Mahomedan state. 
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Cbaptec 352 

BRITISH COLONIAL RECORD, 1945 

To the end of the \vai\ the contributions of the British Colonies continued to 
be of both military and economic importance to the Allies. African troops 
played a striking pan in the Burma campaign., smaller contingents from other 
Colonies fought in Europe and the Far East., and Colonial products remained 
indispensable. In this concluding chapter on the war effort of the British 
Colonies^ Sir John Shuckburgh indicates the future that lies before them 


D uring the final stages of the war, 
Colonial Jlilitary Forces served in 
the main in the Far Eastern 
Theatre. The African troops in Burma 
[see Chapters 345 and 371) continued the 
excellent work they had accomplished in 
previous years. During the early months 
of 1945 the Parliament arv Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Duke of Devonshire) paid a visit of 
inspection to the West and East African 
units in India and Burma. On his return 
to England, he recounted his experiences 
in a speech delivered in the House of 
Lords on April 15. He had seen a 
number of African combatant units, 
including the 11th East African Division, 
the 22nd East African Brigade and the 
81st and 82nd West African Divisions, 
and everywhere he was impressed by 
the smartness of the African soldiers, 


sometimes under very difficult con- 
ditions, by their keenness in drill and 
in turning out a guard. But the 
Africans were no mere “ parade ground 
soldiers.'' East and West Africans, 
many of them drawn from non- 
warrior races, had been campaigning 
in most difficult country and under most 
arduous conditions. In the Kabaw 


Valley [see page 3531) the East Africans 
had to man-handle their motor trans- 
port for long distances through deep 
mud and torrential rain. West Africans 
had, at one stage, to spend six weeks 
cutting a track through dense jungle to 
enable their transport to be used at all. 
On the only occasion on which the Duke 
saw West Africans actually in action 
against the enemy, he was full of ad- 
miration for their high spirits and 
absolute steadiness. The morale of 


these troops was very high and their 
health was excellent. 

The Duke visited a number of field 
hospitals, which he found efficient and 
well supplied with medical requisites ; 

he found the African 
Good Work ^ wonderfully cheer- 

y rican uncomplaining 

patient and immensely 
courageous in the endurance of pain." 

Before the war, said the Duke, the 
bulk of the African Forces were infantry 
soldiers armed with rifles only ; there 
were only a few other units in West 
Africa and still fewer in East Africa. 


Troops 


During the war the Africans had ex- 
panded into complete divisions of 
all arms. They had learnt the use of 
complicated modern weapons from bren 
guns to howitzers. Thev had become 
signallers, armourers, drivers, mechanics, 
cooks, bakers, military police, nursing 
orderlies and dispensers. They had 
proved themselves capable of carrying 
out, with comparatively little European 
supervision, the whole process of over- 
hauling the armament of a division 
after a very long and difficult cam- 
paign in unending mud and rain." 
Another duty in which Africans had 
proved especially efficient was that 
of intercepting Japanese wireless 
messages. 

It was to me," said the Duke in 
conclusion, a most remarkable and 
moving experience to see this great 
volunteer army. Many of the men in 

m/ 

this army have given up good positions 
at home ; manv of them were civil 
servants. It was a moving experience 
to see them serving on the other side of 


the world, and to know that they had 
proved the masters of a very highly 
skilled military race. I was deeply 
touched by the fact that men who, all 
through those monsoon campaigns, had 
been able to keep nothing else dry, 
had kept their photograph of the 
King dry, and kept it as a treasured 
po.ssession." 

In the operations that marked the 
closing stages of the Burma campaign, 
the fine record of the African troops was 
fully maintained (sec 
Chapter 345). The 81st Battles in 
West African Division Burma 
was engaged in hard 
fighting at Kyauktaw (Arakan) early 
in January 1945. Later in the month 
it captured Nyohaung and was 
there relieved bv the 82nd West 
African Division which had arrived in 
India from West Africa in the previous 
year. The 81st Division’s advance of 
some 150 miles great Iv assisted the 
operations directed against Akyab, The 
82nd Division continued the advance. 



TRIBESMAN’S TROPHY 

Record of the African troops was fully upheld in Burma during 1945. At Norak, Kenya, Masai 
tribesmen gathered to inspect a Japanese officer's sword captured in single and mortal combat 
in Burma by a Masai Askari of the King’s African Rifles. Brought back by Lieut. -General Sir 
Kenneth Anderson, G.O.C., East Africa Command, it is shown to the Chief and brothers of the 

brave Askari by a N.C.O. of the Kenya Police. 
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MALTA RISES AGAIN 
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ASKARI AWARD 

-' Sergeant Walisema Abdul Feraj, a 
- in Sudanese Askan who had served 
*' ; East Africa.-; forces for over 25 
' . received from Major-General E. B. B. 

D .5 O.. G.O.C., Southern Area, the 
-- x:4»rv;ce medal at the settlement for 
arged Sudanese soldiers near Nairobi in 
: t roif It was the Colour-Sergeant’s 
• lerorat.or. /'h • Tir,t'>-h Ojftrlol 



81 St and 82nd West African Divisional 
signs, ,vTt‘ colour }>la to following page 3938,) 
Every jireparation was made, on the 
termination of liostilities in Burma, 
for a fresh campaign on a grand scale 
for the reoceiipation of Malaya and 
Singapore. In the event no such cam- 
paign proved necessary. The surrender 
of Japan on August 14 brought to an 
end the long ordeal of Hongkong, 
Malava and other Briti.sh territories in 
the Far East. Reoccupation was 
effected by peaceful means and with 
the co-operation of the Japanese 
Government. In agreement with the 
Chinese and the United States Govern- 
ments the first units of the British 
Pacific Fleet entered the harbour of 
Hongkong 011 August 30 and took 
possession of the naval dockyards after 
a sharp but brief encounter with Japan- 
ese *' suicide ’* detachments. On Sep- 
tember 5 British. Indian and Gurkha 
troops landed at the port of Singapore 
and effected a peaceful entry without 
untoward incident. Bv the end of the 
dav the whole island was under British 
control. 

" The return to Singapore/* wrote 
” The Times ** correspondent, “ was 
cpiite extraordinary. The landing had 
been planned as a carefully phased mili- 
tary operation, so that if the Japanese 
offered anv resistance we should be able 
to cope with it. But it was like a civic 
reception." General Itagaki, command- 
iiiLi the Japanese 7th Army in Malaya, 
.lava, and vSumatra, and other Japanese 
officers met the British troops as they 
came ashore at 11.30 a.m. “ There were 
also interpreters and guides with white 
armbands to lead our troops to their 
objectives. Many staff cars were wait- 
ing, and 500 vehicles had been assembled 
near the cathedral for our use. The 
Japanese had allowed few people to 
enter the dock area, but some Chinese 
were there, cheering and .shout ing. 
Four Roman Catholic missionaries, 
Chri.^tian brothers, two Iri.sh and two 
French, had been allowed in and were 
overjoyed at our return." 

To the vast majority of the people of 
Malava release fro?n the Japanese yoke 
and a ret urn to their old allegiance 
were entirelv welcome. But there \\as a 
\v]des]>read demand, not confined to 
Malaya, for ^ onn^ early ]ironouncemeut as 
to future British jiolicy in tlie country. 
Tie* Secret arv ui State for the Colonies 
{.Mr. George Hall), in a written reply 
of October 10. rnarle a full statement on 
the .subject to tie* House of Commons, 
ife laid enijdia.^is on the need to 
promote* a .sense of unity and conimoii 
citizen-hijj whitdi will develop the 
<^'Ountrv s strength aiel eajiacitv in due 
coiir-<* for sclf-governnieiit witliiu the 


British Commoimealth." With this 
object in view, he said, the Government 
proposed to create a constitutional 
Union of Malaya “ consisting of the 
nine states in the Malay Peninsula and 
the two British settlements of Penang 
and Malacca.'' Singapore itself would 
in the first instance be constituted as a 
separate Colony. Its ultimate incor- 
poration in the Malayan Union would 
be a matter for later consideration. 
The peoples of Penang and Malacca 
would lose none of their rights as 
British subjects on entering the Union ; 
but a Malayan Union citizenship would 
also be created, for which the qualifica- 
tions would be birth in Malaya or a 
suitable period of residence there. It 
would be necessary to conclude fresh 
agreements with the various Malayan 
rulers, for which purpose Sir Harold 
MacMichael (formerly High Commis- 
sioner for Palestine) had been sent to 
Malaya on a special mission. (The con- 
troversy that arose over these proposals 
belongs to the year 1946.) 

In his concluding words, Mr. Hall 

laid emphasis on the right of the Malayan 

people to be assured of 

f, h r n 1 Rights of the 

their full snare m the ® , 

j £ xi- • j i. Malayan 

rewards of their industry „ - 

and to feel their comi try's ^ 

wealth reflected in their own standard 

of life. 

In the European theatre Colonial 
Units continued, during the last months 
of the war, to render useful service. 
Cypriot Transport Companies remained 
on active duty in Italy and elsewhere 
in the Mediterranean area imtil the 
termination of hostilities. The Jewish 
Brigade group from Palestine (see page 
3060) fought in the Italian campaign 
from March to May 1945. It spent 
about six weeks in the front line 
and incurred some 200 casualties. Its 
services won 1 he commendation of 
Field-Mar,' hal Alexander. The Mauri- 
tius Pioneers reached a strength of 
nearly 3,000 by May 1945 ; they served, 
at different times, in the Middle East, 
Malta, Sicily and Italy. Seychelles 
Pioneers also served overseas. 


Arrangements were made in the spring 
of 1945 to employ the 1st Battalion, 
Caribbean Regiment (which had ar- 
rived from the 'West Indies in J uly 1944), 
on active service in Italy ; but German 
resistance collapsed before tlie plan ^ 
could be put into effect. W^est Indians 
in the R.A.F. again rendered a good 
account of themselves. A twenty-year- 
old Jamaican air-gunner (Ilight-Ser- 
geant J, M. Hall) was awarded the 
Conspicuous Gallantry Medal lor an 
outstanding feat of coolness and courage 
in taking over control of a badly dam- 
aored bomber from his wounded pilot 
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surri:ndi:r at hongkong 

On August 30, 1Q45, a powerful British 
riAval force, commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Cecil H. ). Harcourt, C.B.. 
entered the harbour of Hongkong 
Fifteen days Later the formal surrender 
was made at Government House to 
Admiral Harcourt by Major-General 
Okada and Vice-Admtral Fujita in the 
presence of Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, 
C.-ia-C. British Pacific Fleet, and 01 
United States, Chinese and Canadian 
representatives I. The cruiser H M S 
Swiftsure.' flying Rear-Admiral Har- 
court s flag, heads the British war- 
ships entering Hongkong harbour. 
i Guard>?d by Royal Marines, a 
ja^nese envoy walks down tLic fiight- 
deck o! H M S. Indomitable ’ 3. 

Ma or-Ceneral Okada signs the sur- 
render document. 4 British rtava! 
ratirigi round up Japanese suicide 
troops ' in PiCTuc Bay wLcrc they found 
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LAYING DOWN OF 
SWORDS 

Under supervision of troops 
of the 25th Indian Division, 

Japanese officers laid down 
their swords at Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya, after the 
surrender of all enemy forces 
in the area. The official 
surrender of Malaya took 
place in Singapore on 
September 12, 1945. 

PhotOy Indian Official 

and flying over thirty 
miles to an airstrip 
behind the Allied lines. 

The Colonial war 
effort in its economic 
aspect continued to be 
directed towards the 
maximum production 
of raw materials re- 
quired by the United 
Nations, and to the 
reduction of imports 
(with consequent relief 
to shipping) by in- 
creased local cultivation 
of foodstuflfe and other 
necessaries of life. 

The West African 
Supply Centre at Accra (Gold Coast) 
reported at the beginning of the year 
that West African production was 
steadily on the increase. Nigeria was 
producing increasing quantities of tin 
and columbite (see illus. in page 2810), 



while the Gold Coast was able to meet 
all demands made upon the Colony for 
manganese and bauxite. The Nigerian 
rubber crop of 1944 exceeded that of 
the previous year by 1,400 tons. The 
output of palm kernels steadily increased 



JEWISH BRIGADE IN ACTION 

It was disclosed on March 24, 1945, that the Jewish Brigade, under the command of Brigadier 
E. F. Benjamin, had been in action on the 8th Army front in Italy. It was the only Jewish Brigade 
of the war. The unit was mainly Palestinian, but 37 countries of origin were to be traced among 
its members. It’s sign was the Star of David. Here, a patrol of the Brigade rides through 


an Italian town on a tank. 


Photo, British Official 
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in all four West African territories. 

In East Africa, the efforts of Tangan- 
yika to increase its production of 
pyrethrum met with marked success. 
In spite of the shortage of manpower, 
5,300 acres were brought under this 
crop. In Kenya there was a widely- 
expressed desire to assist in alleviating 
the food situation in Great Britain. In 
words used by the Governor in the 
autumn of 1945, ‘'the spontaneous 
demand to be allowed to help has now 
assumed the dimensions of a public 
campaign.” Offers were made which 
were gratefully accepted by the Secre- 
tary of State on behalf of the Ministry 
of Food ; and steps were taken by the 
Kenya Government to orsanize the 
collection of the food. 

A notable increase in the production 

of cereals, mainly maize and wheat, 

was reported from Northern Rhodesia. 

The amount of wheat 

sold in 1944 was more 

than double the pre-war ^ 

mi 1* 1 Production 

a^erage. The lood- 

growing campaign in Ceylon Schools 

(see page 3111) proceeded vigorously 

during the opening months of 1945, and 

played its part in bringing about the 

improvement in the local food situation 

which manifested itself early in 1945. 

In October figures were published 

showing that between 1939 and 1945 

British Guiana produced (hV million 

tons of high grade bauxite (compared 

with a production in 1933 of only 36,090 

tons, in 1936 of 170,000 tons). 


Increases in 
Colonial 
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EN IS HONOURED BY BRITAIN 

■ . tori :r>in Fiji and Samoa during the celebrations in 

.r!=irv 01 the foundation of the kingdom of Tonga, British 

-•N -tvl^d the Friendly Islands. The Queen was invested 

MrV 'Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner for the 

/ a Dame Grand Cross of the British Empire in recognition 

;cturc shows Royal Marines of H.M.S. ‘ Euryalus ' presenting 

fWtiuya Coji>iriaht 


An event oi special interest took place 
in October 1945, when the Queen of 
Tonga was appointed a Dame Grand 
Cross of the Order of the British Empire. 
She had been an Honorary Dame 
Commander of the Order since 1932. 
Few honours conferred by the British 
Crown can ever have been better 
deserved. Queen Salote, whose kingdom 
liad been under British protection since 
1900, showed herself from the outbreak 
of the war a staunch and devoted sup- 
porter of the Allied cause. She dis- 
played the utmost readiness in render- 
ing assistance, first to the New Zealand 
military authorities and subsequently 
to those of the United States, in their 
plans for the utilization of the island 
of Tonga as part of the general defence 
svstem in the western Pacific (See illus. 
in page 587). 


Bv January the total amount invested 


in East African War Bonds amounted 
to over £8,500,000. By 
the first week in April, 

Trinidad's total pur- 


r»nQC!Oc nf Wqt Sfi.vnicrs 


Financial 
Aid to 
Britain 


Certificates had reached a figure of over 
$2,700,000 (approximately £675,000), 
while the same Colony's total con- 
tribution to the Red Cross and St. 


John fund amomited to $780,000 


(£195,000). 

Fiji, by the beginning of the 
year 1945, had contributed £439,000 
to war funds, while Red Cross con- 
tributions from the small Colony of 
Bermuda totalled £12,000 in 1944. The 
Gold Coast made a gift in money to the 
Gold Coast Squadron of the R.A.F. 
In July 1945 the people of Tonga decided 
to commemorate the victory over 
Germany by presenting the United 
Kingdom Government with a fighter 
aircraft (their third) at a cost of £5,000. 
During July 1945 the Colonies made 
further loans to the British Treasury 
amounting to nearly £520,000. Of 
this sum £473,000 was free of interest. 
In addition, loans were made locally 
in Ceylon and in Fiji to the amounts 
of Rs.23,586,000 (£1,769,000) and 

£12,400, respectively. 

In a broadcast to the Colonies which 
he made immediately after the sur- 
render of Japan, the Secretary of State 
said : To you all I send congratu- 

lations on the occasion of victory and 
the warmest thanks of His Majesty s 
Government and of the people of Great 
Britain for the loyal and generous part 
that all the varied communities of the 
British Colonial Empire have played in 
achieving it. Your contribution has 
been a noble and valuable one, and has 
showm itself in many varied forms : in 
service in the armed forces and the 
merchant navy ; and in civil defence , 
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in helping to produce vital materials 
of war ; in the maintenance of. essential 
services in your own lands ; in the gifts 
and loans of money you have made for 
the furtherance of the war ; and in 
voluntary welfare work and hospitality 
for His Majesty’s Forces. The Chiefs 
of Staff of the three Fighting Services 
have asked me specially to associate 
them with this message of thanks.” 


On the military side, by far the 
largest contribution came from tropical 

Africa. African troops 
served in Abyssinia {see 
Chapter 164) and East 
Africa (see Chapter 
Their service in Burma has al- 


African 

Military 

Strength 


163). 

ready been referred to in this chapter 
Their successful employment, so fai 
from their homes and under conditions 
so alien to their past experience, consti- 
tuted one of the remarkable episodes oJ 
the war. When Bangoon was liberatec 
early in May, the total strength of thr 
African forces in India and Burma was 


estimated at 119,000 (East Africans, 
46,000 and West Airicans, 73,000). At 
the same time nearly 50,000 African 
troops were serving in the Middle East 
and over 200,000 in their home com- 
mands in Africa. The total number of 
Africans in arms amounted in round 
figures to 372,000, of whom 227,000 were 
East Africans and 145,500 West Africans, 

Not until November 1945 was it 
learned that a British N.C.O., serving 
with the 1st /6th King’s African Rifles, 


BRITISH GUIANA CELEBRATES VE DAY 

Britain’s only possession in South America, British Guiana, with a population oi over 330,000, 
celebrated VE Day with enthusiasm. Georgetown, the capital, was brightly hung with Allied 
flags, and a day of rejoicing culminated in a broadcast by the Governor, Sir Gordon James 
Lethem, K.C.M.G., here seen announcing the end of hostilities from the balcony of Government 
House. Photo ^ Associated Press 


had 'won a V.C. posthumously at Colito, 
Abyssinia, in May 194L He was 
Sergeant Nigel Grey Leakey, whose 
“ courage and magnificent fighting 
spirit ” w'ere the means of driving off an 
enemy counter-attack mounted with 
tanks. With complete disregard for his 
own safety, and in face of withering 
machine-gun and rifle fire from the 
enemy’s ground troops and from more 
tanks in front, Sergeant Leakey leaped 
on top of a tank coming in from behind, 
wrenched open the turret, shot the 
Commander and the crew, with the 
exception of the driver whom he forced 
to drive in to cover. Having failed to 
get the cannon of this tank to fire, he 
dismounted, calling out I’ll get them 
on foot,” and charged across ground 
which was being swept by machine gun 
and shell fire from other enemy tanks. 
He leapt on to a second tank, opened 
the turret and killed one of the crew, 
but was himself shot dead as he did so. 

In the Western Pacific, locally raised 
troops did excellent work in the Solomon 
Islands campaign and elsewhere. 
Maltese troops shared in the all-impor- 
tant task of the defence of Malta. 
Units from Cyprus, Palestine, Mauritius 
and the West Indies saw service in 
various fields. Colonial personnel made 
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a valuable contribution both to the 
R.A.F. and to the Mercantile Marine. 

On the economic side, the most 
important function discharged bv the 
Colonial Empire was the supply of raw 
materials urgently needed for war 
purposes, the normal sources of whicli 
'lad been cut off by the enemy. Bauxite 
(from British Guiana), tin (from Nigeria), 
copper (from Northern Rhodesia), sisal 
(from East Africa) and sea island cotton 
(from the West Indies) were only a few 
of the commodities for which reliance 
had, for the most part, to be placed 
upon Colonial sources of supply. Im- 
mense efforts were made to increase the 
output of rubber in Ceylon and Nigeria, 
and of sisal in East Africa. Production 
of food had to be increased in almost 
every Colonial territory, it being essen- 
tial that all overseas territories should 

j 

so far as possible, render themselves 
self-supporting in respect of the main 
necessaries of life. 

To all these tasks the Colonial Emi)ire 
applied itself with determination and 
with a large measure of success. The 
tribute paid to its peoples bv ]Mr. 
Churchill in June 1943 (see page 2S14) 
and by Mr. Hall in August 1945 did no 
more than justice to their whole- 
hearted and patriotic co-operation. 












Chapter 353 

THE MERCHANT NAVY’S HEROIC SERVICE 

Facts and figures in this chapter sum up the war service rendered to the Allies 
by their Merchant Navies, and in particular by that of Great Britain, 
whose merchantmen bore the brunt of Axis attack in the Atlantic, the Arctic 
and the Mediterranean and did magnificent service in the Far East as well. 

The history of the Merchant Service in 1944 is told in Chapter 304 


I N the last months of the war in the 
west, large convoys continued to 
bridge the Atlantic, unloading in 
the harbours of Britain soldiers, 
machines of war, and food. London and 
Southampton were the principal supply 
bases of the British and American 
armies of liberation respectively ; 
Antwerp was the main allied intake on 
the Continent. Across the North Sea 
ran an immense system of maritime 
routes over which poured men, weapons 
and supplies for the build-up for the 
spring offensive. 

Many of these troops and much of 
this material were transported in Allied 
warships, but a large proportion was 
carried by passenger ships, cargo vessels 
and particularly coasters under the Ked 
Ensign. The convoy routes to the 
Continent were protected with marked 
success during this period from the 
special dangers in the Channel and the 
North Sea of mine, torpedo and bomb. 
The most concentrated attacks occurred 
in the Scheldt Estuary where the enemy 
employed midget submarines and human 
torpedoes {see page 3497). Thanks to 
the watchfulness of the Navy he had 
little success. In the docks of London 
and Antwerp, ships were hit by flying- 

‘ QUEEN MARY’ IN COLLISION 

Over 150 British ocean-going passenger 
ships were converted for troop-carrying in 
vvartime, among them the liner Queen 
Mary ’ which, with her sister ship, the 
‘ Queen Elizabeth,* transported four million 
U.S. troops. Below, the ‘ Queen Mary's ' 
damaged bows after she had rammed the 
cruiser H.M.S. * Curasao * in the Atlantic 
in 1942. Keystone 
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bombs and rockets. One ship lying in 
the Surrey Commercial Docks was 
unfortunate enough to be hit twice by 
flying-bombs within a few days. 

The opening of the year witnessed the 
last and heaviest German attempt to cut 
Britain’s sea-lines. Equipped with the 
“ Schnorkel ” and other defensive de- 
vices (see Chapter 342), the U-boats 
swarmed on all the main convoy routes. 
During January and February there was 
a slight increase in the number of Allied 
vessels sunk by submarines, but Allied 
methods of attack led to a rise in the 
number of enemy submarines destroyed, 
and by March, when the onward drive 
of the Allied Armies had robbed the 
U-boats of many of their bases, the last 
submarine offensive petered out. The 
convoy system continued in the Atlantic 
for some weeks after the end of hostili- 
ties in Europe, but on May 28 the 
Admiralty announced that, as from 
midnight on that date, no further 
convoys would sail in non-combat areas, 
and that vessels sailing in such areas 
would henceforth be released from the 
necessity of darkening ship at sea. 

An analysis issued by the Admiralty 

on June 13 of 
Empire, Allied, 
and neutral mer- 
chant ships lost 
by enemy action 
from September 

3, 1939 to VE 
Day is given to 
the right, figures 
in parentheses 
representing 
gross tonnage in 
thousands. In addition, normal marine 
risks caused the following losses : British 
Empire, 610 ships of 1 ,120,000 gross tons ; 
Allies other than the U.S. A., 261 ships of 
710,000 gross tons ; neutrals, 490 ships 
of 680,000 gross tons. These figures in- 
clude Finnish, Hungarian, Italian and 
Japanese losses up to the time those 
countries became enemies ; losses of 
Italian ships after Italy became a co- 
belluxerent are also Included. French 
ships are included up to the date of^tlu 
defeat of France, after which Free 
French, but not Viclpv-controlled, vessels 
are included. Five 'U.^. ^^hips \ost hy 
enemy action lietore Deeunber y, 1911 
are included among neutral losse^. 


Germany’s surrendered merchant fleet 
totalled 1,189,600 tons. One-third was 
handed to the Soviet Union, to be .shared 
with Poland. The other two-thirds was 
allotted to (in percentages): Great 
Britain and Colonies, 46.01; U.S. A., 
17.82; Australia, 0.19; Belgium, 1.33 : 
Canada, 1.42; Denmark, 2.19 : Egypt, 
0,23; France, 7.68; Greece. 4.99; India. 
0.24 ; New Zealand, 0.14 ; Norway, 10.14 ; 
Holland, 6.59 ; Yugoslavia, 0.><6 : South 
Africa, 0.14; Britain‘.s share wa.s aliout 
365,000 tons, worth over £6,(itKMHX). 

After YFa Dav, the war .‘iervice of 
the Merchant Marine continuetl in and 
to the Far East, while the supjily f>f the 
Armies of Occupation 
on the Continent tlic ships 

feeding and supply of continues 
the devastated areas oi 
Europe, and the continued carrimir (d 
the food and material r**([uired l»y 
Britain engaged many other mtTrhaut 
ships. On May 24 the United Maritime 
Authority, established by an int‘*riia- 
tional agreement of August 1911, ( aiue 
into operation : it continued the arran^e- 
ments already existing amonu the 
United Nations for pooling tln'ir ship.s 



Uritish 1 
Empire ' 

United 

States 

All other 
Allies 

Neutral 

U-boat 

• • • • • 

Surface craft 

Aircraft- 

1 Other or Unknown 
Causes 

1,3(V0 

(7.620) 

340 

(830) 

210 

(070) 

440 

(1.590) 

220 

(370) 

440 

(2,740) 

15 

(90) 

13 

(90) 

58 

(360) 

12 

(30) 

670 

(3,200) 

75 

(210) 

87 

(460) 

202 

(T7U) 

138 

(330) 

3(K) 

(930) 

90 

(270) 

20 

(.50) 

.50 

(110) 

:lo 

(60) 

Totals 

2.570 

(11,380) 

53 s 

(3.310) 

1,172 

(5.030) 

490 

(1.420) 




2.77*' 

(U.rCdM 

:i2o 

(l.UHt) 

:t;{e 

(l..'>7n) 

1790* 


1,77*1 

j2i,ie)) 


for “ all military and other task.^ and 
“ for the supplying of all liberated 
areas as well as of the United Natioiis 
generally and territories under tleir 
control.” The arrangement wa> t * 
extend for six months after the suspen- 
sion of hostilities m the Far East. 

Merchant convoys carried men and 
supplies to the main Allied ba.^os in the 
Far East : and ships under the Rod 
Ensiun largely made up the Fleet 
Train,” a mobile floating supply base, 
composed of more than a hundrtc 
vessels, which supplied food, water, 
ammunition and fuel at sea to the many 
tvpes of mcn-ot-war in the Briti>h Pai i 
tic Fleet. Most of the ships were water- 







borne Mipply dumps ; some were float- 
ing re]»air shops ; others were ferries 
detailed as required to run services to 
the liase ports. In the vast distances of 
the Pacific Ocean the Fleet could not 
alfonl the time to make periodical re- 
turns to its bases for supplies and over- 
haul ; instead the base, in the form of 
the Fleet Train, went to the warships. 

All ships in Pacific waters continued 
to be subjected to the dangers of mine, 
torpedo and bomb. ‘‘ Suicide ” pilots, 
who crashed their aircnift loaded 
with high explosive on to Allied ships, 
usually selected the broad decks of 
aircraft carriers on which to itnnio- 
late themselves, but transports and 
eupplv ships also suffered this form of 
attack. 

AVith tlie end of the Japanese war, the 
vast homeward movement of troops 
which began soon a fter VE Uav 
was intensified. Large numbers of re- 
leased j>risoin‘rs of war, eusualties and 
troops due fur demobilization awaited 
repatriation to Britain and the Empire 
from the Continent, North Africa, India 
and elsrwhere. Even larger nundjers 
of Amerieaii foree.s weo* scheduled to 
return as sotjii as po>.''ible to the Cnited 
States. In addition to all these com- 
niitment>, a substantial number of men 
had to bi* transported outward for 
occupation and clearing up duties, in 
place of homeward bouiid troops. The 


EX-PRISONERS HOME FROM THE FAR EAST 

The first ship to reach England bringing home ex-prisoners of war from the Far East docked at 
Southampton on October 7, 1945. She was the P. & 0 . liner ‘ Corfu,’ carrying 1,134 ex-P.O.W., 
most of them British Army troops who had been in captivity for three-and-a-half years. They 
were officially received by Lord Nathan, Under Secretary of State for War, and by General Sir 
Ronald Adam, the Adjutant-General, who read them a message of ‘ Welcome Home ' from the 
King and Queen. Photo, O.P.U, 


bulk of this two-way traffic was 
carried in merchantmen. 

During the war one hundred and fifty- 
one British ocean-going passenger ships 
were converted for troop carrying. 
Stripped of their fittings and given the 
ubiquitous warlirae cloak of grey worn 
bv naval and Allied merchant vessels 
alike, British controlled ships carried 
over two million troops on long sea 
vovages. A further four million were 
carried between the United Kingdom 
and the Cuntinent. About forty of this 
liritish troop-carrying fleet, including 
the ■* Empress of Britain,’’ “ Viceroy of 
liitlia,” " Orcades,” Strathallan,” and 
*■ Windsor Castle ” among many famous 
vessels, were sunk. Twenty-four British 
liners were converted to hospital ships; 
of these, the Newfoundland” and the 
*' Talamba ” were sunk. The others 
now began their last work of merev in 
brin giijg home the w'ounded,' the sick, 
and the ill-nourished, often ill-used 
prisoners of war, many of them free only 
after long years of ejptivity. 

In the course of tlie vear 1945, the 
following groups were moved in liritish 
civilian ships: 


30,832 American casualties lifted from 
north-west Europe to the United King- 
dom in hospital ships. 

36.500 ex-prisoners of war repatri- 
ated from the Far East to the United 
Kingdom. 

32.500 Indian ex-prisoners of war 
repatriated to India. 

40,508 ex-prisoners of war repatri- 
ated from Germany to the Dominions. 
A further 2,670 were sent home via the 
Middle East. 

Over 23,0*50 more prisoners and in- 
ternees were repatriated from tlie Far 
East during the first quarter of BM6. 

For trooping across the Channel and 
the North Sea, the L.S.I. (Landing 

Ships, Infantry) were Cross 
supplemented and later, ^ 

to a great extent, re- _ 
pla«.,l l,y the - Royal 
Daffodil,” the ” Canterburv,” and other 
]>tcasure steamers and mail packets well 
known to peacetime travellers. From 
Italy, North Africa, India, Burma 
and the Far East caine • the big 
liners packed with homecoming men. 
An ‘*ven greater trek westward l>egan 
to bear the bulk of the American and 
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THE ‘QUEEN 

ELIZABETH ’ 

On October 12, 1945, it 
was announced that the 
liner * Queen Elizabeth,’ 
allocated under Lease- 
Lend for ferrying U.S. 
troops across the Atlantic, 
would be used for re- 
patriating British troops. 
She is here being refitted 
at Southampton before 
sailing with Canadians to 
Halifax. 

Photos, G.P.U. : Planet 

Canadian forces back 
across the Atlantic. 
Predominant in this 
inov’ement were the 
famous Cunard White 
Star liners Queen Mary ” 
and ■* QJueen Elizabeth.'’ 
During the course of the 
war. these two gigantic 
liners between them 
transported more than 
four million men : to- 
gether they brought to 
the United Kingdom 
niore than one third of 
the American armed 
forces serving in the 
European theatre of war. 
A trooping operation of 
a di ffere n t ki 1 id — the 
transportation of some 
lO.OnO women and 20,000 
children in the United 
Kingdom to join tlieir 
American husbands and 
fathers in the States^ 


was also carried out by 
big liners. 

The Japanese collapse 
came a little sooner than 
had been expected, but 
plans for the transitional 
])eriod between war and 
tlie resumption of inter- 
national commerce had 
already been prepared : 
plans in which the British 
shipbuilding industry 
bulked large. During the 
late summer and autumn, 
company after company 
announced its shipbui ding 
programme, and the total 
number of ships laid down 
was something of a baro- 
meter of the prospects of 
overseas trade. 

As a result of this pro- 
gramme, most British ship- 
building yards had work 
on hand that would last at 
least two years. Some of 
it was for Britain’s hard- 
hit allies, but the majority 
of the passenger and cargo 
liners, tankers, refrigerated ships, 
coasters, etc., laid down were for British 
lines. The tramp shipowners alone 
waited to make replacements until the 
policy of the United States in the 
matter of her vast armada of Liberty 

and other wa rt ime ships Merchant 
jas declared The shipping, 
following statistics, io'^Q_iQas\ 
published by the U.S. 

Maritime Commission on January 26, 
1946, show the immense preponderance 
of United States shipping after, as 
compared with before, the war. At the 
end of 1945 the United States merchant 
navy was 5,521 seagoing ships of 1,600 
tons gross and over ; it had been 1,401 
in 1939. The deadweight tonnage of 
the world's leading merchant fleets in 
1945 and 1939 were as follows: 


U.S. A. 

British Empire 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Greece 

France 

Soviet Union 

The British 


1945 

56.800.000 

19.600.000 

3.950.000 

2.090.000 

1 .700.000 

1.300.000 


1939 

12,100,0(X) 

23,300,000 

6.400.000 

3.300.000 

2.700.000 

2.900.000 
,500,000 


1,200,000 

shipbuilding industry, 
stimulated after years of stagnation by 
the forced pace of war production, was 
in good shape to meet this demand for 
new tonnage. (During the war, the 
Clyde alone built 304 merchantmen in 
addition to naval construction and 
repair work.) New means of propulsion, 
new navigational aids developed during 
the war were available for adaptation 
in civilian shipping, and changes had 
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PRICE OF VICTORY AT SEA 

Showing at low tide in the Thames Estuary, east ol Southend, 
these hulks of seven ships lost from a single convoy symbolized 
the British Empire’s shipping losses — 11,380,000 tons in all — 
during the war. Right, the io,ooo-ton Liberty ship ‘Horace Binney,’ 
mined off Belgium on VE Day, brought to London by P.L.A. 
wreck-lighters and made seaworthy again — a triumph of salvage. 


Photos^ Planet; Fox 





Replacement of the heavy 
losses of merchant shipping 
was an urgent task of British 
shipyards during and after the 
war. Above, assembling the 
keel of a 13,500-tons Cunard 
White Star liner — provision- 
ally labelled ‘ 629 ’ — at John 


Brown’s, Clydebank, in Nov- 
ember 1945. Right, launch- 
ing the ‘Norhval,’ one of two 
2i,ooo-tons whaling factory 
shipsbuiltatHaverton-on-Tees. 

Photos, L.X.A.; Topical 







Iwn n'jado in methods of welding, 
an increased use made of prehibrication. 

In the last two months of the rear, 
repair and maintenance work began to 
W put in hand in the repair yards. 

Ship after ship shed her 
Renovation >ombre irrev, and the 
Begins jiuns and other defensive 

devices with which the 
Merchant Service had been equipj'ted 
durin'j the war, Bv the end of the 

. m 

vear a substai ' si nninber of vessels 
* 

had ein* rgc d fmra the repair berths once 
more iheir normal bouse colours. 


Du 


SDI! 


the last few da vs of the vear. 


naiumli > rentlered the routine of 


V- li.k it % » 

* Ji 


-.7:2 


First came a ninetv- 


r: li ih which disorganized 

f ile lerve fir d repatriation services in the 
'Cha^r.ne! the North Sea, and also 


'fceki MT , . 


* i- 


\ 


li'ienCui 




n ■« 'll' i*' f, i ^ 


G rd 


be den ariure of Canadian and 

returning across the 

■ 

its heels came one 

o! me w ;cst and most persistent fogs of 

the vear- -iivA a large number of 

.'oitiog iiiiir.-s. set adrift bv the gale. 

» * - 

®Te an added menace in the sea lanes. 
LookiDg back over the war, it can 


GJ. BRIDE SHIP 

After serving as a troop 
transport and, after 
the war, carrying U.S. 
soldiers home, the liner 
‘ Queen Mary ’ took to 
the United States many 
British-born wives and 
children of American 
service men, two of 
whom are seen in one 
of the specially fitted 
nursery cabins. 

be clearly seen 

V 

that the main- 
spring of victory 
was sea p o w e r. 

Without sen power 
Britain could not 
h a e re c c i v e (I 
food, supplies and 
reinf o r c e ni e n t s. 

The Dunkirk and 
Crete evacuations, 

the North African and Italian landings, 
the invasion of France and the subjection 
of the Japanese island garrisons — in 
fact, all the main operations of the war 
— were made possible only by the 
Allies’ wealth of shipping and their 



GERMAN SHIPS DIVIDED AMONG THE ALLIES 

Thft International Reparations Agency, sitting in Brussels, announced on April 23, 1946; 
that Britain and her Colonies were to receive the largest portion allotted to the Western Allies 
0: Germany's merchant fleet. The allocation was on the basis of the tonnage — in Britain’s 
case io,S7o,o#o wOns — “ lost by each Allied country during the war. Here are German merchantmei) 
whicli were sailed under Royal Marine guard from Kiel to the Firth of Forth in June 1945 * 

Photo British Official 


centuries of experience in its eflBcient 
use. 

Merchantmen went out to trade 
armed in self-defence. Royal Naval 
gunners and soldiers of the Maritime 
Regiment manned the guns in some 
merchant vessels, but 10,000 merchant 
seamen also qualified as gunners during 
the war {see illus. in page 2751). En- 
gagements were fought daily between 
ocean traders and enemy war vessels and 
aircraft. Men from the bench, the fac- 
tory, the shop, the desk, and the plough 
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INTERNEES GREET LIBERATION AT HONGKONG 


British Marines and naval ratings, going ashore at Hongkong on August 30, 1945, had a sharp but brief clash with 
Japanese suicide troops in the dockyard area. Four days later a proclamation announced the establishment of a 
British Military Administration. Here some of the 2,400 internees freed at Camp Stanley sing ‘ God Save the King * 
as the Union Jack is hoisted there for the first time for three-and-a-half years. The internees were released in person 
by Rear-Admiral C. H. J. Harcourt, commander of the British Task Force, appointed C.-in-C., Hongkong, on Sept 9. 
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WEWAK FELL TO AN AUSTRALIAN PINCER MOVEMENT 

f’cbniarT I 945 » Australian forces in the coastal area of northern New Guinea were closing in on the Japanese base at ^Vewak from 
* west. Units of the 6th Infantry Division, advancing from the Drinlumor River, took But and Dagua airfields (about 25 


4 1 f . ^ 


5t of Wewak! late in March. 


^ i 4 — 


At Dagua (above) 32 fighters and 19 medium bombers were found disabled by the R.A.A.F. By 
two forces met ; in the final assault on Wewak that ensued, Matilda tanks covered by infantry screens (below) were used. 

Photos^ * 4 wa/ra/iVi?i Officinl 









THE ‘QUEEN MARY* TAKES HOME U.S. TROOPS FROM EUROPE 

In the House of Commons on October 12, 1945, it was announced that, as a result of discussions with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, it had been agreed that, though the * Queen Elizabeth ' and the * Aquitania ’ should in future be used for 
repatriating British troops, the * Queen Mary ’ would remain for the time being at U.S. disposal. In return for the 
use of the * Queen Mary ’ an equivalent number of smaller U.S. ships were to be handed over to move British forces 
from areas where the use of so large a vessel would be wasteful or impracticable. Here the * Queen Mary ' ap- 
proaches New York in June with over 14,000 U.S, troops returning from Europe, Photo, Sport de General 
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* Empire ’ 
and * Sam 
Ships 


served in the wartime ranks of the 
Merchant Service. Forty British liners 

V 

were taken over by the Royal Navy 
and converted into auxiliary cruisers : 

Rawalpindi ” (see pages 395, 399. 
1753) and “Jervis Bay ’’ (see Chapter 
125) head the list. 

New groups made their appearance 
in the British Merchant Service. Vessels 
designated “ Empire,” including all 

shapes, sizes and types 
of craft, from tugs and 
motor coasters to large 
ocean-going cargo ships, 
were operated for the Ministry of War 
Transport. “ Sams,” so called in com- 
pliment to their country of origin, were 
American wartime freighters on charter 
to the Ministry of War Transport. A 
large fleet of “Forts” were wartime 
Canadian-built cargo carriers. 

A number of wartime inventions 
helped navigation at sea. Radar, the 
all-seeing “ eye ” which played so 
important a part in gunnery and in the 
air, was also of great value at sea — a 
value not confined to war conditions. 

New methods of construction, dual- 
purpose ships, navigational aids, life- 
saving appliances, were adopted, many 
adaptable to general use at sea. 

One of the greatest stories of the war 
is undoubtedly that of the men of the 
Merchant Service. Though civilians, 
they fought in every theatre of war. 
Merchant Service casualties from 
September 3, 1939 to August 14, 1945 
were given by the Prime Minister to the 
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DEMOBILIZATION OF MERCHANT SHIPPING 

The Minister of War Transport announced on December i8, I945» that cargo ships and tankers, 
except those employed on trooping or service duties, would be released from requisition on the 
termination of voyages after March 2 , 1946, when the wartime charters expired. Here the 
S.S. ‘ Langibby Castle ’ is in dry dock at Southampton having her first overhaul since the out- 
break of war. As a troopship she was damaged by torpedo off the Azores. 


House of Commons on November 
1945 as : 


29, 


Deaths 

Missing 

Wounded 

Internees 


30,189 

5,264 

4,402 

5,556 


The figure for deaths included those 
who were known at the time of the 
statement to have died in internment 
and those presumed dead in missing 
ships, but excluded deaths from natural 
causes ; the figures for deaths, missing, 
and internees included men of all 


of the 
Convoys 



TRANSPORT OF U.N.R.R.A. SUPPLIES 

The British Merchant Navy played an important part in transporting food and other essential 
commodities supplied to stricken Europe by U.N.R.R.A. This herd of cattle, seen on the quay- 
side at Danzig, Poland, was given to U.N.R.R.A. by individual American farmers. Shipped 
direct from Baltimore, the cattle were intended to increase dairy herds to provide more milk for 
Polish children. (See Chapter 376.) Pholo, Associated Press 


nationalities who served in British 
registered ships and fishing boats, and 
British subjects who served on foreign 
ships requisitioned or chartered by 
H.M. Government during the war ; the 
figure for internees included those who 
had been repatriated or had escaped. 

The longest strain was in the Atlantic, 
where the fight began nine hours 
after the outbreak of hostilities with 

the sinking of the , 

“ Athenia ” and lasted Long ^ 

to V.E. Day, and a 
little beyond. During 
the war in Europe 75,000 ships were 
escorted across the Atlantic in 2,200 
convoys, the largest totalling 167 
ships. (See also colour inset in Chapter 
368.) The fiercest test was on the Malta 
run (see Chapter 240 and Historic 
Document 264, page 2600). But Malta 
was saved and remembers with gratitude 
the “ Orari,” the “ Cornwall ” and many 
another ship. 

The worst test, combining continual 
strain and fierce attack, was the 
Northern Convoy Route (see pages 
2396, 2850, 3035), where nature added 
blizzards, ice and snow to the air and 
underwater menace ; 829 British and 
Allied merchant seamen lost their lives 
on this route. In the 41 convoys that 

V 

went, 792 ships sailed outward and 62 
were lost ; 739 ships sailed for home 
and 28 were lost — a percentage of 7*8 
and 3*8 respectively, compared with 
under one per cent in the Atlantic 
convoys. The Royal Navy lost two 
cruisers, six destroyers, three corvettes, 
three minesweepers and 1,840 men. 
At this price, over 3,500,000 tons of 
war material were delivered to the 
Soviet Union (see also page 3562). 
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RED ARMY CONQUERS THREE MORE CAPITALS 

. In this chapter, the Military Editor, Major-General Sir Charles Gnynn, 
concludes the history of Soviet military operations in the Balkans and Central 
Europe, culminating with the liberation of Prague, which he began in 
Chapter 340 with the entry of the Red Army into Bessarabia, Simultaneous 

Red Army victories in Germany are recorded in Chapter 362 


Situation 

on 

Other Fronts 


I N the last week of 1944 Tolbukhin 
completed the encirclement of 
Budapest and, extending his drive 
northwards on the west bank of the 
Danube, made contact with Malinov- 
sky’s troops about Esztergom on the 
stretch of the river that runs east- 
wards from Bratislava and Vienna {see 
page 3483). The Germans had there- 
fore lost the defence line of the Danube 
and were threatened with an additional 
major disaster if the garrison of over 
200,000 men in Budapest could not be 
relieved. But the initial success of 
Von Eundstedt’s Ardennes offensive 
{see Chapter 336) had been a powerful 
stimulant to German morale, and even 
when it became apparent that it had 
failed to achieve its main object, it 
seemed probable that it had effectively 
caused a postponement of a major 
Allied offensive in the west. 

In the first weeks of January the 
Vistula line was still unbroken and the 
defence in East Prussia {see Chapter 347) 

and in Italy {see Chap- 
ter 361) still held ; and 
it is conceivable that, 
apart from their con- 
fidence in the strength of the Vistula 
position, the Germans may have thought 
that the Eussians in Poland would not 
resume the offensive until the Western 
Allies had recovered from the dislocation 
of their plans caused by Von Eundstedt. 

The Germans, therefore, may have 
felt their general situation to be far 
from hopeless, and that it might still 
be possible to retrieve the collapse of 
the Danube front, or at least to rescue 
their troops in Budapest from disaster — 
the most immediate danger. 

At any rate, whatever their reasons, 
the Germans early in January began a 
series of counter-attacks against Mar- 
shal Tolbukhin’s Army, which was un- 
doubtedly in a vulnerable situation and 
could not expect much assistance from 
Marshal Malinovsky, whose troops were 
fighting hard on a very wide front. 

The somewhat complicated Eussian 
front in Slovakia and Hungary at the 
end of 1944 was as follows: in the 
north the southern wing of General 
Petrov’s 4th Ukrainian Army, having 
cleared the Dukla Pass over the Car- 
pathians, was operating through diffi- 
cult mountain country towards Presov 


and Kosice. On his left Malinovsky’s 
right group was working northwards by 
the tributaries of the upper Tisza from 
the Tokaj and Miskolc regions. Farther 
west Malinovsky was pressing north- 
wards across the upper Ipel and the 
Slovakian frontier in the Lucenec 
region, the axis of the thrust being appar- 
ently the railway leading to Zvolen. 
All these operations were evidently 
designed to clear Slovakia, but German 
resistance here was strong, and though 
communiques reported the capture of 
numerous small places progress was slow. 

Farther west again the Eussians had 
cleared the whole of the lower Ipel and 
had established bridge-heads across 
the Hron near its confluence with the 
Danube. This was an initial step to- 
wards Bratislava ; but the immediate 
objective was evidently Komarno where 
the main Vienna-Budapest railway 
skirts the right bank of the Danube. 
As this railway was the main supply 


line for the Germans covering the 
approaches to Bratislava on both banks 
of the Danube, their resistance at 
Komarno was proper- 
tionately stubborn. A 

considerable part of Bratislava 

Malinovsky s force was, 
moreover, still engaged in the fierce 
street fighting in Pest which, although 
it yielded a heavy daily toll of 
German and Hungarian prisoners, made 
slow house by house progress. 

Malinovsky’s army, wholly deployed 
on the left side of the Danube, was 
therefore protected from major counter- 
attacks. Tolbukhin, on the other hand, 
having crossed the river, had no such 
protection, and might even be pinned 
against it by a successful counter- 
attack. Moreover, he had to face in 
two directions — eastward towards Buda 
in order to tighten his hold on the city 
and to prevent a break-out, and west- 
ward to meet any attempt to rescue the 



LAKE BALATON BARRED SOVIET APPROACH TO VIENNA 

A rapid advance by the 3rd Ukrainian Army on December 5, 1944, brought it to Lake Balaton, 
the great shallow lake guarding the south-eastern approaches to Vienna. At each end of the 
lake the Russians encountered stiff resistance, and it was not until March 24, 1945, that they 
broke through the enemy positions at the north end of the lake to make substantial progress 
towards the Austrian frontier. Here a German motor-boat patrol is seen on the lake. 
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encircled city. In adtlitiou a sub- 
stantial part of Tolbukhin’s army was 
far away, holding the passage between 
tlie south end of Lake Balaton and t he 
Drava and maintaining contact with 
Marshal Tito’s forces. 

During the lirst days of January 
Tolbukbin was chielly engaged in 
operations against Buda and in some 
heavy fighting to thi' soutli-w(‘st of the 
city, where in the hilly country of tlu* 
Bakonv Forest there were strong Ucr- 
man groups whose jirescnce weakened 
the ronncximi lie had established with 
Malinovsky at Esztergnin. It was this 
eunnexion that the lirst ( leruian ('oiinter- 
att .I’ks aiininl at brea'^'ing. aiul about 
January J a drive frmn Koinanm to- 
wai I’ i*jS/gt*r*joni ;aui .dr'Ug the ?ad- 


LAST BATTLES IN HUNGARY’S CAPITAL 

In Budapest on February 13, 1945, all organized resistance ceased after the Royal Palace and it% 
park had been cleared. In the final stages the enemy clung tenactf>usly to the Gorernment 
buildings from which they had to be ejected floor by floor. Above, the Pest end of the demoh^hed 
Elizabeth bridge, which once spanned the Danube. Left. Marshal Mai tnovsky greets officers 
in Budapest on the Red Army’s 27th anniveriary, February 23, 1945 w /V/.. 

ways to Buda developed, led by the 
8.S. \dking and S.S. Totenkf)pf Di\i- 
sions, whf) made attaek after attack in 
an elfort to find a weak s|)ot in the 
Soviet defences. 

By January 7 rolbukhin was forced 
to evacuate Ksztergom, and for the 
remainder of the month Kussian coin- 
inuni(jues s[)oke of eounter-attaeks re- 
]>elled on this front and farther south 
towards Szekesfeliervar. The weiulit nf 
the eounter-attaeks inereased. and on 
January 23 it was admit teal that 
Szekesfehervar, which the Russians 
had captured after desperate fighting a 
month earlier, had also l>een evac uated. 

In these counter-attacks, which d(*\'e- 
loped into what amounted to a countt'r- 
offensive on a considiwahh' scale, the 
Germans employed powerful aniKuired 
forces, having drawn strong rthn force- 
men ts from the west. It is now kmnvn 
that, as soon as it was realized that 
Rumlstedt’s coup had failed in its main 
ohjeet, the greater part of his armour. 
wlii(*h had lost heavilv, was withdrawn, 
juid one of his two panzer armies was 
dis|»at(*hed to the Hungarian front. It 
is ditfu idt to uiuierstand whv a reserve 
which would liave pro veil so valuahle 
for dtdenee id' the Rhineland or in Poland 
shonhl tlms have been diverted to a 
flu'atre of less impi'rtance. PossilJy the 
i.' nanan High (Vinmand eonsi<h'r(’d that 

t 

t V, iimiionse air superiority o\ tlu- 


in the west had d»*pri\»‘d ariii'Mir»'d 
r(‘s(Tves of their |Miti'ijtMhfi* 

or that the situation th»'n’ had U»r. 
sutheientlv stahih/rd to rliniinat*' dan 
ger for a piTiiwl long pnough to adnnt ot 
an plTeetixa* ( niintfr ^^t rokp '*n th»“ 
Dannhe front. It is |w»ssihlp. t»Hi, tlMt 
1>V the tinn* the impln ation^ of t},. 

Kussian \ istula otTpn^iS'r in .lanuar'. 
(sec Chapt'T 317) rpali/aal. it v' »■* 

too late to c h inge th** direction I't tI *- 
transfer movennoit 

A third I'llo I- til. if. uif|i . 

(“ollap'se of tin' fr.^f rf. 

proposal to make a tm.il '•f.oid m '<‘’ifh 
U( rmanv was <ennM-l\ 
considered at Hith r ^ 
heaihjuarter>. For that 
course, if was imppr.i 
ti\'e to 1 lr*'^e eth' 1 1 \ aJs 
leading to the ’ S-aitli' f 
bv the I)iinul*e \m 1I' \ 
for tin* deri‘'jon to m.ik'- - ; 
wa'^teful u^e of re^erv e'i. * 'I * • 

etMitinnafne of tin- louio- r < ■ 
aITtT It had failed to .n liieve n \ 
>tandin.g smfi.d "U' an ! e\^ i. 
the tall Huda|*^'^t h "tdl a fn.itt»T 
intriguing •'pemlatn * 11 . but it Th’?-’ 
cert iiulv r.Hik one t»f th*' m ij 'r 
taken dei taken bv th*' i»rrn;.4 i 

High ('onnnaiid. Toll-ukhui '' t. r 4 
tone hard i‘r»’'^sed and I id to g've 
ground . but the ring r- u’ d foid iit-T 
remained mdroken at.d tli*' U* ' 
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Slow 


exhausted by their efforts, were left 
without adequate reserv^es when forced 
to adopt a defensive attitude. 

The recapture of Szekesfehervar 
proved to be the high-water mark of the 
enemy counter-offensive, and though 
hard fighting continued it did not relieve 
the heavy pressure maintained by both 
Tolbukhiu and Malinovsky on the be- 
leaguered garrison of Budapest. As 
early as January 18 Malinovsky had 
gained full possession of Pest, and on 
February 13 all resist- 
ance in Buda ceased 
with the surrender of 
C 0 1 o n e 1 - G e n e r a 1 
Pfeffer-Wildenbruch. 

During the siege, 
which had lasted seven 
weeks, some 50,00(> 

German and H u n - 
garian troops had been 
killed and 110, 


made prisoner. A few parties that had 
escaped into the woods to the north- 
west remained to be mopped up, but 
the fall of the city left Tolbukhiu free 
to prepare for new operations and re- 
moved a block on his most direct line of 
communications. 

Meanwhile, operations in Slovakia 
had been proceeding steadily if slowly. 
On January 20 Petrov (see pages 3555 
and 3558) captured Presov and Kosice, 
and about the same time Malinovsky’s 


right group launched an offensive 
(announced on January 24) on a con- 
siderable scale with success north of 
Miskolc, but from about February 18 
his force west of the Hron facing towards 
Bratislava had to repel strong German 
infantry and tank counter-attacks in 
the Komarno neighbourhood, and fierce 
fighting continued in 
this area well on into 

1 * 1 I 1 in Slovakia 

ently without much 

change of positions. On March 1, how- 
ever, Malinovsky made some gains 
in the forested hills west of Lucenec, 
and by March 14 reached and captured 
Zvolen. Petrov also continued to make 
progress, but on the whole during March 
fighting was of a local character with the 
Germans constantly counter-attacking, 
probably in hopes of disturbing Bussiau 
preparations for a resumption of a 
general offensive. The counter-attacks 
extended to the south of Lake Balaton, 
and on March 24 one of them succeeded 
in establishing a small footing across the 
Drava, only to be driven back by a 
prompt counter-stroke. 

On that date, however, the situation 
began to change rapidly, for in an Order 
of the Day Moscow announced that 
Tolbukhin, having repulsed the attacks 
of eleven German tank divisions south- 
west of Budapest and worn the enemy 
out in defensive fighting, had resumed 
the offensive and advanced 44 miles 
on a 60-mile front, recapturing Szekes- 
fehervar and a number of other places. 
On the following day, it was announced 
that Malinovsky had also passed to the 


THE DANUBE 
FLOTILLA 

On March 25, 1945, the 
Soviet Danube Flotilla 
helped in the recapture of 
Esztergom, north-west of 
Budapest. In the same area 
Soviet sailors, near Baitz, 
captured German shipping 
with valuable war mate- 
rial. Manoeuvring in the 
ice, a Russian monitor here 
hauls some of the enemy 
ships from their haven to 
a Russian base. 

Photo ^ Pictorial Press 






TOLBUKHIN’S TROOPS FREE AUSTRIA 

The liberation of Austria by the 3rd Ukrainian Army, under Marshal Tolbukhin, began on 
April 1, 1945, when the Russians captured Mattersburg, south-east of Wiener-Neustadt. Twelve 
days later Vienna, the capital, fell. i. Soviet troops enter Kirchschlag, set ablaze by the retreat- 
ing enemy. 2. -German six-barrel mortars captured on the Austro-Hungarian frontier. 3. 
Freed Russian girls in Austria greet their liberators. Photos, Pictorial Press 



offensive, and, utilizing units of the 
Danube naval flotilla, had retaken 
Esztergom and advanced 30 miles. 

By March 26 Tolbukhin had captured 
Papa and other towns where the Ger- 
mans were attempting to hold the roads 
leading to the Austrian frontier, and 
Malinovsky had captured Banska 
Bystrica {see page 3209) north of Zvolen 
in the heart of Slovakia. By then 
Tolbukhin had also taken the offensive 
south of Lake Balaton and was making 
rapid progress. On all these fronts 
German resistance was breaking down 
and losses in tanks were heaw. 

Tolbukhin crossed the Rab'a River on 
March 28 and Malinovsky, now opera- 
ting in .strength on the south bank of 
the Danube, on the same day captured 
Komarom (opposite Komamo) and the 


important centre of 
Gyor on the Lower 
Raba. Tolbukhin, on 
March 29, reached the 


Attack 

Towards 

Vienna 


xiustrian border, capturing Koszeg and 
other frontier towns. Malinovsky’s 
offensive now began to develop ou the 
north as well as the south bank of th«* 


river, and by March 30 it had overcome 
all resistance in the Hron area and 


crossed the Nyitra, which joins the 
Danube at Komarno. This thrust was 
clearly aimed at Bratislava ; while that 
south of the Danube was directed to- 
wards the approaches to Vienna between 
Lake Neusiedl and the river, 

Tolbukhin’s main force at this time 
was also making progress round the 
south of Lake Neusiedl, and on April 1 
captured the important town of Soproii. 
Farther south, his left wing, composed 
partly of Bulgarian troops, achieved a 
notable success by overcoming deter- 
mined German resistance in the oil 
district to the south-west of Lake 
Balaton, the town of Nagy Kanisza, 
centre of the field, being ca[>tured on 
April 2. This oilfield had been greatly 
developed during the war and was 
virtually the last source of natural 
oil the Germans possessed. Tolbukhin 
was also pressing forward towards 
Graz, and on March 31 captured Szent- 
Gotthard near the Austrian frontier on 


the Graz railway. 

Also on March 31, north of the 
DaTiube, Malinovsky torced a crossiiitj 
over the river Vag and entered Trnava, 
on the railway leading to Bratislava 
from the north-east. South of the 
Danube his left continued to make 
progress, capturing the road centre ot 
Magyar Ovar on April 3, and on that 
day his right group entered Kreninira. 

The Germans were still fighting stub- 
bornly, but it was evident that nowhere 
were thev able to halt the ^^oviet ail- 
vance, which was now closely threaten- 
ino- both Bratislava and Vienna. On 














V 



IN THE CARPATHIANS 


On the southern slopes of the Carpathians General Petrov’s 
4th Ukrainian Army, advancing south from the Dukla Pass, 
captured Presov and Kosice on January 20, 1945* Large-scale 
progress was hampered throughout the month of March as the 
result of determined enemy counter-attacks. Above, Red 
Army troops march through a Carpathian town. Right, 
Soviet observers on the look-out from a tree-top. 



April 4 Malinovsky stormed Bratislava, 
capital of Slovakia, and simultaneously, 
to the north of it, crossed the Little 
Carpathians, thus opening the way into 
the Morava valley, and for an advance to 
Vienna from the north-east. Tolbukhin, 
having captured the great industrial 
centre of Wiener Neustadt on April 3, 
was rapidly approaching the Austrian 
capital from the south. The whole 
of Hungary had by now been overrun, 
and presumably the Germans could no 
longer count on Hungarian assistance, 
nor was it probable that they would 
receive much support from the inhabit- 
ants of Austria. 

By April 5 Malinovsky, south of the 
Danube, had cleared the comitry be- 
tween the river and Lake Neusiedl, 
capturing Bruck, while Tolbukhin had 
not only reached the suburbs of Vienna, 
but, working round to the west, had 
cut the Vienna-Linz road leading to the 
upper Danube valley. 

On April 8, following the Red Army 
invasion of Austria, the Soviet Govern- 
ment issued a declaration disclaiming 


any hostility to the Austrians and con- 
firming their previously announced 
intention of liberating the country. 
Two days earlier Tolbukhin appealed 
to the people of Vienna not to evacuate 
the city, but to hinder German sabotage 
and prevent the Germans from using the 
city’s buildings as centres of resistance. 

Although Baldur von Shirach re- 
cruited some Austrian Volkssturm bat- 
talions and the German troops fought 
desperately in Vienna, there is no doubt 
that the inhabitants of the city did 
greet the Russians as liberators, and the 
murder of Colonel-General Sepp Diet- 
rich, the German commander, by revolver 
shots fired at him point blank on April 5, 
was significant of popular sentiments. 
Dietrich, ordered by Hitler to hold the 
city to the last, had attempted to or- 
ganize defences, forcing the inhabitants 
to dig trenches and construct concrete 
pill boxes. But defensive works are of 
little avail if troops with a will to fight 
are not available in adequate numbers 
to hold them ; and by this time the 
German losses had been crushing and 
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cohesion had gone. Street fighting 
developed but only in places was it 
determined, Russian progress being 
made easier by the refusal of the citizens 
to obey Dietrich’s orders to close their 
doors. 

The Germans made a final attempt to 
rally in the northern part of the city, 
but Malinovsky’s advance across the 
Morava, threatening 
their line of retreat, 
dislodged them, and the 
liberation of the city by 
Tolbukhin’s 3rd Ukrainian Army, in 
co-operation with troops of the 2nd 
Ukrainian Army, was announced on 
April IS. Much booty was abandoned 
by the enemy, who had run out of 
petrol, and many aircraft were found 
abandoned on the airfields. 

While fighting in Vienna was still in 
progress, Tolbukhin was also pressing 
west on both banks of the Danube. 


Vienna Freed 
from the 
Germans 


By April 15 he had reached St. Pol ten 
on the south side, 28 miles west of 
Vienna, and on the north side he captured 
Wagram and many other places on the 








AUSTRIA’S CAPITAL FREED FROM THE GERMANS 

After stubborn fightings Vienna fell to units drawn from the 2 nd and 3*^*^ Ukrainian Armies, 
under Marshal Tolbukhin, on April 13, 1945. The Red Army captured 1 30.000 prisoners 
in the battle for the city and its approaches which began on March 16. Soviet claims included 
the rout of eleven German tank divisions, including the 6th S.S. Tank Army, the destruction 
or capture of 1,345 tanks and self-propelled guns, and 2,250 field-guns. In Vienna the Russians 
applied new tactics, moving through courtyards and breaking down walls instead of advancing 
along the streets, i. German barricades in the Mariahilferstrasse. 2. Soviet tank crew in 
the outskirts. 3. Red Army troops outside the Parliament buildings in the Ringstrasse. 
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BATTLEGROUND OF CENTRAL EUROPE 

This map illustrates the last stages of the Red Army’s campaign in the Carpathians, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Austria, which ended with the relief of the patriots in Prague on May lo, 
two days after the signing by the Germans of the final act of surrender in Berlin (see Historic 
Document CCXCVI , page 3640). Other capitals taken on this front during the fighting in 1945 
included Budapest, occupied on February 13 after a seven weeks’ siege ; and Vienna, taken 

after stubborn fighting on April 13. 


following day. His left wing meanwhile 
was making progress towards Graz, 
although the advance here does not 
ap|>ear to have been violently pressed. 
Malinovsky similarly was making good 
progress both in Austria north of 
Vienna, and in the centre of Czecho- 
slovakia, where the great industrial 
town of Brno, capital of Moravia, was 
captured on April 26. 

Thus, before the Oder front collapsed 
about April 19 under Zhukov’s final 
offensive {5e€ Chapter 362), the project 

• Southern prolonging resist- 

t> A. ^ ance in the Southern 

Redoubt Made j i ^ )i i j i 
T 1-1 Kedoubt had been 

Impracticable , . i_i 

made impracticable. 

Malinovsky in Czechoslovakia and upper 

Austria and Tolbukhin in the Danube 

vallev formed an anvil on which the 

m 

hammer blows of the American 3rd 

and 7th Armies were due to fall, 

crushing all communications between 
nurthera and southern Germany. 

The situation of the Germans in Italy 
and Yugoslavia had been made equally 
hopeless, even had they succeeded in 
resisting Field-Marshal Alexander’s and 
Marshal Tito’s offensives. Only in 
Bohemia did Field-Marshal Schorner 
make a short-lived attempt to continue 
the fight when the Nazi edifice finally 
collapsed in the first week of May, but 
he was unalile to pre^vent the liberation 
of Pra^n.ie by the Ib-fl Army on May 10, 
after <i fierce five-u^iv street battle 
eostini; 5,(/i0 civilian lives between 


Czechoslovak patriots and the German 
occupying forces. 

Malinovsky and Tolbukhin, even 
though their offensive had not ended 
with the sensational surrender en masse 
of the enemy opposing them, had well 
earned the Order of Victory awarded to 
them by the President of the Supreme 
Soviet on April 26. No other group of 
armies of the Allies could claim such a 
number of capital cities captured or 
liberated — Bucharest, Sofia, Belgrade, 
Budapest, Vienna and Prague. 

But reviewing the campaign as a 
whole, even more remarkable is the 
way their operations, almost completely 
separated from the main theatre by the 
barrier of the Carpathians, fitted into 
and synchronized with the develop- 
ment of the Allied plans. Yet it was 
a long slogging offensive, much of it 
through very difficult country and 
under unfavourable weather conditions. 
The brilliant victory over Von Kleist in 
Bessarabia (see page 3475) and its rapid 
exploitation gave the offensive a won- 
derful start and achieved results of 
immense importance, political and econ- 
omic. Malinovsky’s dash to Bucharest 
(see pages 3475-76) deprived Germany 
of her chief source of natural oil, gave 
the necessary support to King Michael’s 
coup d’etat and secured the by no means 
negligible co-operation of the Rumanian 
Army. Tolbukhin’s rapid advance into 
Bulgaria (see page 3476) brought her to 
heel at a time when she was still offering 
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obstinate resistance to demands for her 
withdrawal from Greek territory. Forced 
to change sides, she not only ceased to 
be a menace to Marshal Tito, but her 
troops substantially contributed to the 
liberation of Belgrade (see page 3481). 

Malinovsky’s manoeuvre* to by-pass 
the defile at the Iron Gate (see page 3479) 
and his rapid advance into Hungary as 
far as the Danube were further notable 
examples of how success can be ex- 


ploited, but there followed a long-drawn- 
out struggle in northern Transylvania 
and north-west Hungary. This involved 
hard and continuous fighting before 
Malinovsky’s well-conceived wheel to the 
north between the Danube and the Tisza 
separated the Axis forces in the north- 
east from the army committed to the 
defence of Budapest and the Danube line. 

Yet even then it appeared that the 
Danube would prove an insuperable 
obstacle barring the way ^ . 
into western Hungary 
and Austria. Tolbuk- 

1 * * A .1 Grossing 

hin s crossing of the 
river (see page 3482) was therefore not 
only a feat of great tactical merit, 
but a strategical manoeuvre of decisive 
importance. Exploited rapidly and 
boldly, it resulted in the complete 
encirclement of Budapest. 

In attempts to retrieve the situation 
the Germans committed some of their 
most effective remaining reserves, badly 
as they were needed elsewhere — possi bly 
they were tempted by Tolbukhin’s 
exposed position and had hopes of 
achieving a sensational success. But 
against Tolbukhin’s stubborn defence 
the German counter-offensive exhausted 
itself, and when he resumed the offensive 
only a shattered army barred his way to 
Vienna. It \yas a notable example of 
Russian ability to pass rapidly from 
attack to defence and then to attack 


again, and the defeat of the German 

O ^ 

counter-offensive was probably of even 
greater importance than the capture of 
Budapest, for its effects were felt in the 
whole theatre of war. 


The capture of Vienna and the link-up 
with the Americans (see Chapter 369) 
and Alexander’s troops (see Chapter 361) 
followed almost automatically, but it 
was a fitting end to a remarkable cam- 
paign. Seldom can operations in what 
was in some respects a subsidiary 
theatre have produced such great results, 
or have induced the enemy to make such 
curious mistakes. A remarkable feature 
of the campaign was the admirable 
co-ordination of Malinovsky s and Tol- 
bukhin’s operations ; at times their 
immediate objectives were widely separ- 
ated, but at the decisive moment and 
place their main efforts coalesced 

perfectly. 


Diary of the War 


MARCH 1945 


March 1. Capture of Munchen-Glad- 
hach and Rheydt by U.S. 9th Army dis- 
closed : U.S. 3rd Army took Oberzcrf 
(Saar River). Over 1,200 U.S. A. 8th A.F. 

“ heavies *' attacked Baden and Wurttem- 
berg ; by night., R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 
U.S. troops landed on Palawan (Philip- 
pines). Iran declared war on Japan ; 
S;iudi Arabia on Germany and Japan. 

March 2. German 15th Army in 
retreat across the Rhine ; announced that 
U.S. 9th Army had captured Krefeld, 
Venlo and Roermond and was on the 
Rhine opposite Dusseldorf ; U.S. 3rd 
Army took Trier ; British tioops with 1st 
Canadian Army took Weeze on the 
Niers. R.A.F. struck heavily at Cologne, 
gave Berhn its eleventh successive 
nightly raid. U.S. forces seized Lubaiig 
Ishmd (Philippines). 

March 3. R.A.F. breached Dortmund- 
£ms canal at Ladbergen (night). Red 
Army captured PoUnow (Pomerania). 
Mananas -biised Super -Fortresses bombed 
Tokyo. Japanese forces on I wo Jima cut 
in two. For the first time since June 1944, 
piloted aircraft bombed Britain. 

March 4. 1st and 2nd White Russian 
Armies reached Baltic, isolating vast 
German forces from the Kolberg area to 
the E. Prussian border. Announced that 
Australians on Bougainville had cleared 
Downs Ridge. 

March 5. R.A.F, heavily bombed oil 
plants near Leipzig. First* White Russian 
Army captured Stargard, Naugard and 
Polzin ; Red Air Force attacked Kdnigs- 
berg and Stettin. Four-fifths of Iwo 
Jima in U..S. hands. 

March 6. U.S. 1st Army captured 
Cologne. Second White Russian Army 
took Pohsh city of Grudziadz (Graudenz). 

March 7. U.S. 3rd Army reached 
Rliine X.W. of Coblenz. R.A.F. heavily 
bombed Dessau (night). Russians took 
Starogard (in former Pohsh CJorridor). 
Fourteenth Army captured jMadaya and 
Pakokku (Upper Burma) ; Chinese 1st 
Army occupied Old Lashio. 

March 8. U.S. 1st Army captured 
Rhine bridge at Remagen. “ Heavies ” 
of the U.S. A. 8th A.F. attacked Dortmund 
and Gelsenkirchen in strength ; R. A.F. 
bom lK‘d Hamburg and Berhn. Nineteenth 
Division entered outskirts of Mandalay ; 
Chinese captured New Lashio. 

March 9. U.S. troops took Bonn ; 
British forces captured Xanten. Second 
White Russian Army seized Stolp {N. 
Pomerania) to complete encirclement of 
Danzig. Marianas-based Super-Fort- 
resses heavily bomJ;ed Tokyo. U.S, troops 

( landed on Mindanao (Philippines). 

March 10, Germans withdrew from 
Wesel bridge-head, blowing up Wesel 
bridges. Russians captured Lauenbiirg 

I and Kartuzy, near Danzig. 

March II. West bank of Rliine, from 
Nijmegen to the Moselle in Al.sace. under 
AJhed control. R.A.F. heavily bombed 
Essen by day ; Berhn received its 20th 
consecutive night raid. M;erianas-based 
Hujier-Fortrcsses attacked Nagoya. Dr. 
Bones and his GoveMuiiont lc'(t London 
I for Slovakia. 

March 12. Tt.A.F. I.^Dcasters and 
Halifaxes made heavit^sl attack of the 
war io date at Dortiniiinl. Rus.sians cap- 
I lured Ki‘^irzin on the (Mer. 


March 13. U.S. A. 15th A.F. bombed 
Regensburg .area (Bavaria). Heavy 
attack by Marianas- based Super-Fort- 
r^ses on Osaka. Maymyo (Burma) 
captured ; British 36 tb Division took 
Mong Mit (Shan States). 

March 14. U.S.A. 8th A.F. heavily 
bombed Hanover and the Ruhr ; R.A.F. 
demolished Bielefeld viaducts, using 
10-ton “ Grand Slam ” bomb for the first 
time. Russians captured Zvolen in 
Czechoslovakia. U.S.A. 15th A.F. and 
Soviet bombers, fighting together for the 
first time, simultaneously attacked Novy 
Zamky (Slovakia). U.S. troops land on 
Bomblon axMi Simara (Ploilip pines). 

March 14-15. Norwegian Commando 
force, trained in Britain, seriously dis- 
rupted enemy communications in Norway. 

March 15. U.S.A. 8th A.F, bombed 
German General Staff H.Q. at Zossen, 20 
miles S. of Berlin ; R.A.F, attacked 
Gestapo H.Q. at (Copenhagen. Russians 
took Griefenhagen, S. of Stettin. Kobe 
(Japan) heavily bombed by U.S. Super- 
Fortresses. All Iwo Jima in U.S. hands, 

March 17. U.S.A. 8th A.F. heavily 
bombed Leipzig, Dresden and Hanover 
areas ; by night R.A.F. attacked Berhn. 
Two German destroyers sunk off Corsica 
by H.M. destroyers “ Lookout ” and 
“ Meteor.*" Rangoon bombed. 

March 18. U.S. 3rd Army captured 
Coblenz. Over 1,300 U.S.A. 8th A.F. 
Liberators and Fortresses bombed Berlin 
by daylight. First White Russian Army 
took Kolberg, Baltic seaport. U.S.A. 15th 
A.F. attacked communications in Yugo- 
slavia, Austria and Hungary. U.S. 
carrier-based aircraft struck heavily at 
Japanese Fleet in the Inland Sea. Queen 
Wilhelmina visited Netherlands. 

March 19. U.S.A. 8th A.F. bombed 
jet- plane plant at Baumenheim (N. of 
Augsbui*g) ; R.A.F. destroyed Ai’nsberg 
viaduct, near Hamm, with 22,000-lb. 
bombs. British 2nd Division captured 
Ava (Burma) ; other 14th Army troops 
took Amarapura. U.S. forces landed on 
Pa nay (Philippines). 

March 20. German resistance collapsed 
W. of the Rhine ; Saar-briicken, Zwei- 
briicken, Kaiserslautern and Worms cap- 
tured ; Mainz overrun. Red Army took 
Brauiisberg (E. Prussia) and Altdamm 
on the Oder. British recaptured Man- 
dalay ; British 36th Division took 
Mogok. Capture of But airfield. New 
Guinea, by Australians announced. 

March 21. U.S. 3rd Array captured 
Ludwigshaven. R.A.F. Mosquitoes scored 
direct hits on Gestapo H.Q. in Copen- 
hagen. U.S. forces captured Iloilo 
(Panay) and San Fernando (Luzon). 

March 22, Heavy Allied air attacks 
on enemy communications leading to the 
Lower Ithine ; announced that Field- 
Marslial von Rundstedt had been re- 
placed by Field-Marehal Kesselring as 
German C.-in-C. in the West. First 
L^krainian Army opened offensive in 
Upper Silesia, S.W. of Oppeln, capturing 
Nciistadt on Czechoslovak border. Ran- 
goon bombed. 

March 22-23 (night). U.S. 3rd Army 
established solid bridge-head across the 
Rhine, S. of Mainz. 

March 23. U.S. 3rd Army captured 
Speyer ; heavy Allied air attacks on 


enemy front on the Lower Rhine. R.A.P 
Lancasters dropped 22,000-lb. bom^ oii 
rail bridge across the Weser at Bremen. 
Russians took Zoppot, between Danzig 
and Gdynia. U.S. “ heavies *’ bombed 
Formosa. 

March 23-24. U.S. carrier-based air- 
craft heavily attacked Ryukyu Islands, 

March 24. Twenty-First Army cross- 
ings of the Rhine, north of the Ruhr, in 
great strength ; British 6th and U.S. 
17th Airborne Divisions dropped behind 
E. bank of the river. U.S.A, 16th A.P., 
based in Italy, bombed Berlin for the 
first time. Third Ukrainian Army went 
over to the offensive S.W. of Budapest, 
recapturing Szekesfehervar,Vesprzcm, and 
Zirc. Firewatching duties abolished in the 
United Kingdom. 

March 25. Mr. Churchill and Field- 
Marshal Montgomery crossed the Rhine 
and visited British troops in newly won 
areas. U.S, 3rd Army captured Darm- 
stadt ; Ludwigshaven cleared. Russians 
retook Esztergom ; seized Heiligenbeil, 
last enemy defence point on the Frisches 
Haff ; Red Air Force heavily bombed 
Danzig. In Burma 14th Army captured 
Kume and Langwa. 

March 26. U.S. 3rd Army, entering 
Bavaria, penetrated Aschaffenburg and 
seized bridge across the Main. Russians 
captured Banska-Bystrica (Slovakia) and 
Papa (Hungary) ; Red Air Force bombed 
Danzig in strength. Fourteenth Army 
took Myittha on the Mandalay-Rangoon 
railway. U.S, troops made new landing 
on Cebu (Philippines). 

March 27. AH organized resistance on 
21st Ai’my Group front ceased ; U.S. 
7 th Army crossed Rhine N. of Mannheim. 
R.A.F. attacked U-boat pens at Vegesack 
(Bremen) with 10-ton bombs. Russians 
captured 14 suburbs of Danzig. Super- 
Fortresses attacked Kyushu ; U.S. air- 
craft and warships pounded Ryukyus. 
Last V-2 fell in England, at Orpington, 
Kent. 

March 28. Tanks of the U.S. 1st Army 
entered Giessen, N. of Frankfort-on-Main ; 
U.S, 3rd Army took Wiesbaden and 
Aschaffenburg. 2nd White Russian Army 
captured Gdynia ; other Soviet forces 
took Gyor on the Raba River and 
Komarom on the Danube. Cebu City 
(Philippines) occupied. Australian cap- 
ture of Dagua (New Guinea) announced. 

March 29. Mannheim surrendered to 
U.S. 7th Army ; 21st Army Group 
offensive from the Lower Rhine bridge- 
head began at dawn. Third Ukrainian 
Army reached the Austrian border, 
captured Koszeg. 

March 30. Americans captured Heidel- 
berg and Frankfort-on-Main. U.S.A. 
8th A.F. heavily bombed Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Wilhelmshaven. Second 
White Russian Army captured Danzig. 
Super-Fortresses bombed Nagoya. 

March 31, U.S. 7th Army crossed 
Tauber River, E. of Darmstadt ; French 
1st Army crossed Rhine in the Speyer 
area. General Eisenhower called on the 
Wehrmacht to surrender. R.A.F. bombed 
U-boat yards at Hamburg. Russians 
captured Ratibor (Silesia) amd Szent- 
Gotthard (Hungary) ; crossed Vag River 
(S. Slovakia). British Fleet attacked the 
Saki Islands (Ryukyus). 


Cbaptec 355 

NAZI GERMANY’S DEATH STRUGGLES 

Df\ Frederik Heymann, formerly of the editorial staff of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung ’ and foreign editor of ‘ Bohemia ’ {Prague), here describes the last 
four months of the Nazif ‘ Thousand-Year Empire: Despite the certainty 
of defeat felt by the majority of the German people, Nazi propaganda 
carried on to the end its efforts to flog them into continued resistance. The 
internal history of Germany during 1944 is given in Chapter 313 : that of the 

months following the surrender in Chapter 380 


Tn the two years following Stalin- 
Jj^ grad, the Germans had become 
accustomed to gloom. New Year’s 
Day 1945, however, surpassed in its 
dark forebodings all its predecessors. 
An overwhelming majority of Germans 
had, by this time, become conscious of 
the fact that the war was lost, and their 
only hope was that it would not drag 
on too long. But staunch Nazis still 
pretended to believe in victory, and 
Germany’s military propaganda tried 
to make the most of the temporary 
successes of Rundstedt’s Ardennes offen- 
sive. Hitler in his New' Year message 
went so far as to claim that *’ the climax 
of the war has been passed,” and that 
further German counter-strokes would 
break the will of the enemy. At the 
same time, he deplored the desertion 
of Germany’s “ treacherous Allies.” 
He reminded his followers again that 
the failure of the attempt on his life on 
July 20, 1944 {see page 3168), had showm 
the hand of Providence, and ended up 
by telling the German people that they 
could not possibly be defeated — either 
by military w'eapons or by the time 
factor. 

In reality, Germany’s counter- 
stroke ” had already spent its force. 
By the middle of January it became 
clear even to the most hopeful Nazis 

that Rmidstedt’s offen- 

Defeat on sive had been abortive 
Both Fronts and that, at the very 

* V 

best, it had achieved a 
slight delay of the Western Allies’ push 
into Germany. The last great Russian 
offensive had already begun, and by its 
terrible power and swdftness succeeded 
in shifting the front in one single, 
uninterrupted move from the Vistula 
to the Oder. 

After the destruction she had suffered 
from the air, Germany now became — 
for the first time since the Napoleonic 
wars — a vast battlefield, and the names 
of unquestionably German towns and 
cities such as Konigsberg, Breslau, 
Glogau and Liegnitz appeared in the 
reports of the German High Command 
and of w^ar correspondents, every one of 
them allegedly a fortress, heroically 
defended not only by the army but by the 
entire population. At the same time 


the Germans were told that strong 
counter-measures were in preparation, 
that the Russians, by pushing their 
centre forw'ard in the direction of Berlin 
with their flanks still far back to the 
east, had put themselves in a most 
dangerous position which the German 
High Command would certainly use to 
its best advantage, though details of 
these plans had, of course, to remain 
secret. Hints of this sort continued to 
be dropped for weeks, even at a time 
when the German armies to the north 
of the huge Russian wedge had been 
wdped out or confined within small 
pockets of resistance along the Baltic 
Sea (see Chapter 347). 

Actually there was never a chance 
that these counter-measures would be 
taken. Most of the German effectives 
still available as fighting reserves in 
the winter of 1944-45 had already been 
in action in the course of the Rundstedt 
offensive. Those remnants of mobile 


Panzer formations that had escaped 
destruction in Belgium and could 
theoretically be transferred to the east 
were much too w^eak to stave off disaster. 


and Allied air-raids, to which the 
w'eakened Luftwaffe had no strength to 
reply, made this transfer itself a slow, 
costly, inefficient undertaking. 

In striking contrast to wdiat had still 
been achieved in 1944, the measures 
now being aken to mobilize new forces 
showed all the symptoms 
01 a desperate makesmtt. 

An attempt w'as made to 
free still more German 
wwkers from the w*ar 
putting w'omen in their 
certain amount of propaganda w^as put 
out to persuade women who could not 

JL 

undertake a full day’s w'ork in a factory 
to accept at least half-day jobs. Men 
w'ho had contagious diseases like tuber- 
culosis were put to w^ork, as w^ere W'ai 
invalids, including the blind. When 
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COLLAPSE OF THE GERMAN SOLDIER’S MORALE 

So low had morale fallen that on November 21, 1944, all German soldiers were required to 
take a new vow, of faith in Nazism. Left, a declaration issued by Hitler to all troops, printed 
on ersatz vellum : ‘ After the end of this war 1 shall return as a still more fanatical National 
Socialist than before.’ Right, Wehrmacht troops take the new oath * to die for Hitler 
and Nazism. Photo ^ Pictorial Pres^ 
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DESPERATION GRIPS THE GERMAN HOME FRONT 

The winter of 1944-45 brought the bitter realities of war home to the German people, i. Outside 
Berlin, reserves drawn from youth organizations are trained in musketry. 2. As the Allies 
drew nearer to the Reich capital, Army field bakeries in the fighting areas had to serve civilians 
as well as soldiers. 3. Girls train for Luftwaffe duties — part of the drive to press into war service 
all available German women. Photos, PiMorial Press ; Associated Press ; Keystone 



more and more factories were put out of 
production by air-raids and it became 
impossible to shift the workers from one 
place to another, an attempt was made 
to loosen up the whole system of 
manpower direction by concentrating 
all the manpower available in one town 
or city on work in those factories that 
had escaped damage or could be put 

into a state of repair within a short 
time. 

The damage inflicted on the German 
communications system by Allied air- 
raids was clearly reflected in a number 
of measures. Travelling by train, 
already severely curtailed, was now 
limited to the minimum. On January 23 
all public travel by express trains 
was disallowed, and all existing travel 
permits were cancelled. Express trains 
were run, in very limited numbers only, 
for military and government personnel. 
This measure was followed by an order 
forbidding the sending of letters and 
parcels except locally. From one town 
to another, only open postcards might 
be sent, to save weight and time taken 
in censorship. From January 30 on- 
wards, newspapers, except for special 
occasions and Sunday issues, appeared 
as single sheets with two printed pages 
only. 

Two other fields in which transport 
difficulties became particularly obvious 
were the distribution of fuel and food. 
Coal and wood were rationed more 

strictly and people were Administration 
advised to help each 

other by joining in g^eak Down 

warmth co-opera- 
tives,” that is, to heat only a small num- 
ber of rooms in each block of flats and use 
these as living-rooms for all the inhabi- 
tants. On February 3 the Government 
announced that the rations for periods 72 
and 73 would have to suffice for nine 
instead of eight weeks. A month later 
even this decision was revoked, and the 
whole system of food distribution was 
made “ more elastic ” ; hitherto cen- 
trally directed, it was now to be carried 
out according to stores and reserves 
available in each district. This “decen- 
tralization ” was one more symptom 
of the fact that the whole machine of 
administration in unoccupied Germany 
was quickly falling to pieces. 

This process had only started when, 
in the night of January 30, Hitler 
publicly addressed the German people 
for the last time. It was the occasion 
of the twelfth anniversary of the 
“ Third Reich.” It was obvious enough 
that this empire, which had been hailed 
as “ das Tausendjaehrige Reich ” (the 
thousand years’ empire) by its ardent 
followers, had not another year to live, 
and some anti-Nazis had started to call 
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IT WAS 1940 IN 
REVERSE 

On January 28, 1945, the 

German News Agency ad- 
mitted that millions of German 
men, women and children 
v/ere crowding the Eastern 
roads- -‘a mass migration with- 
out precedent in conditions 
of deepest winter and biting 
frost.’ It was 1940 — in 
reverse, and in bad instead 
of good weather (see illus. in 
pages 1396, 1535, 15511- 

Top, British troops issue 
military rations left by the 
retreating Germans in a 
newly won Rhineland town 
to ‘displaced persons' 

; Russians, Poles, French and 
Dutch). In circle, German 
refugees watch a heavy U.S. 
trailer rumble through the 
streets of Saarbriicken. Right 
road-jam of refugees fleeing 
before the advancing Russians. 

Britijsh tL* L\S. Ojjlcinl. 
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STAMPS AS PROPAGANDA 


These newly designed postage stamps were included in German 
propaganda for the Home Front in late 1944. Left, a stamp to 
commemorate the founding of the Volksstiirm in October 1944 : 
it depicts three generations springing to arms. Right, issue intended 
to convince tiie German people ot the effectiveness of rocket-warfare. 


1944 — its will to 
let him win. The 
alleged mur- 
derous intentions 
of the Allies 
against the whole 
German people 
were painted in 
the darkest 
colours, and Jews 
as well as Bol- 
sheviks received 
the usual atten- 
tion, this time 
adorned with 


references to the horrible atrocities 
allegedly committed by Russia’s 

Asiatic hordes against Germans in 
the east. He made a final appeal to 
German youth to fight on fanatically : 
if this was done, the crisis was sure to 
be mastered. 

If Hitler appealed only to the faithful, 
the German propaganda machine itself 
still led by Goebbels, did 
not give up the attempt 
to persuade the people "«P»6anda 

that all was not lost 

even militarily. Though the daily war 

reports could, on land, report nothing 


it “■ das Dutzendjaehrige Reich ’’ (the 
dozen years’ empire). Hitler himself 
had not been heard of for quite a time, 
and again and again rumours were spread 
that he was no longer alive or had left 
Germany. So he decided to prove the 
contrary and to restore the steadily 
sinking morale of his party followers 

^ X h 

by i:i\-ing a speech over the radio. 

(Two davs before, he received the last 

' • 

statesman *’ whom the Germans called 
an ally — Vidkun Quisling, *' Prime 
ilinister of the so-called Norwegian 
Government.) 


As there was no single fact Hitler 
could have mentioned as being in any 
way a basis for hope, he avoided the 


realm of facts altogether. 
He claimed, without 
bothering a b out logic, 
that the victory achieved 

bv the Nazi movement in Germany in 

* 

1933 was in itself a guarantee for tinal 


HiUer’s 

last 

Broadcast 


victors’ in the war against Germany's 
enemies. Again, as so often before. 
Providence was invoked as having 
shown — bv saving Hitler's life on Julv 20. 



COLLECTIONS FOR THE VOLKSSTURM 

In an attempt to overcome the shortage of clothing for the Volksstiirm (see page 3173) in the 
winter of 1944-45, street-to-street collections were organized. Known as the ‘ Volksopfer * 
(‘ People’s Offering the campaign was responsible for collecting old uniforms of almost any 
kind, boots, and anything resembling military equipment. Slogan on the van reads : ' The 
Fiihrer expects your Offering for the Army and the Volksstiirm.’ Photos^ Associoted Press 



WAR ON GERMANY’S RAILWAYS 

With the mounting Allied air attacks on communications in the Reich in the early months 
of 1945. rebuilding of bombed railway stations became an almost insuperable task. Here, in 
what remained of a bombed station, a solitary hut serves as booking-office, goods depot, super- 
intendent’s office, telephone-exchange and station workshop. Photo, Planet Sews 


but catastrophic losses of territory in 
the east and, from February onward.s, 
also in the west, there were still air 
and sea where German successes could 
be claimed. The Luftwaffe had almost 
ceased to be a factor with which the 
Allied air forces had to reckon. \et 
there were still the V-weapons. \ 1 wa.s 
finished by this time, as the Germans 
now possessed no bases near enough to 
Britain to launch them successfully. 
V2, however, could still be employed 
to a limited extent, and it was still a 
weapon on the alleged successes ot 
which German propaganda tried to dwell. 

Another such weapon was the U-boats, 
BOW equipped with Schnorkel air-masts 
{see page 3494) enabling them to travel 
long distances under water. A spec- 
tacular success of German naval 
engineering, had it been achieved three 
years earlier, it might have altered the 
course of the Battle of the Atlantic. 
Now, however, with all German naval 
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bases on the open Atlantic save those 
in Norway gone and Allied shipping 
tonnage multiplied, it had no more 
than a limited nuisance value. It 
served, however, to provide German 
newspapers with many a big headline 
during the last months of the war. 

For the rest, German official pro- 
paganda was mainly on the defensive. 
A special effort was made to counteract 
the effects it was feared the conference 
of the Big Three in the Crimea (see 
page 3563) might have on the German 
population. Newspapers, on Goebbels’s 
orders, prophesied an appeal by the 
Allies to the German people which, it 
was said, would be only a treacherous 
attempt to Ime them — like Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points — into laying down 
their arms, in order to enslave them the 
more easily. When the conference 
ended without such an appeal being 
made, Goebbels told the Germans that 
this made it quite clear that the Allies, 
on Moscow’s order, were determined to 
annihilate the whole German people, 
who would answer by a still more 
determined resistance. 

With more and more of the soil of 


GERMANS PUT OUT FLAGS OF SURRENDER 

Two days after the fall of Coblenz on March i8, 1945, all German resistance west of the Rhine col- 
lapsed. As the Allied armies swept towards the heart of the Reich, they were greeted in many 
districts by white flags hung out by civilians, who despite orders to evacuate had remained in their 
homes after the Wehrmacht (and Nazi Party officials) had retreated. Here U.S. 1st Army troops 
occupy a white-flagged street at Engers, near Coblenz. Photo, U .S. Army Siynat Corps 


Germany lost to the conquering 
armies of the Allies there arose, on 
top of all the other problems, a new one 
for the German Government : the 
problem of refugees. Actually they 
had created it themselves. To some 
extent the Nazi authorities attempted a 
sort of scorched earth policy ” : where 
possible the population was told to 
evacuate places threatened by the 
enemy, to drive away all the cattle and 
to burn and destroy everything that 
could be of any use to the Allies. 

In the west this order was followed 
only to a very limited extent. Hard 
as the Nazi party tried to make the 
struggle against Britons and Americans 
“ a people’s war,” they did not 
succeed. The majority of the German 
population in the west wanted the war 
to be over as quickly as possible. They 
were not much afraid of the conquering 
armies of the western Allies, whom a 


Germany 


good many Germans regarded as libera- 
tors, though this view was never en- 
couraged by Allied propaganda. In 
some places the Allied . 

armies came near all 
3 arty officials left 
lurriedly, and this 
almost invariably led the population 
to hang out white flags. Most of 
these places were occupied without 
having to suffer from actual fighting 
and gunfire. Men of the so-called 
Volksstilrm did not resist unless they 
were forced to do so. 


Here and there, however, party and 
army together prevented any move to 
surrender, shot at people who were 
showing the white flag and executed 
officers who were more intent on saving 
German lives and property than on 
fighting on in an utterly hopeless 
situation. Wherever such resistance 
was met, it was easily crushed by the 
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GERMANS GO UNDERGROUND 

Ai the AJlied Annies overran the Reich early 
in I945» large numbers of civilians were 
driven underground to live in cellars and 
shelters. Here German families huddle in 
sandhill cave shelters at Haltern, between 
Wesel and Munster, to protect themselves 
from the shellfire of the advancing Allies. 
Right, unfinished street shelters at Coblenz 
after its fall on March i8. 

Allied armies, thousrh with jrrave losses 
to the desperate defenders and the 
places they tried to defend. 

It was quite different in the east. 
There the atrocity propaganda of the 
Nazis had had a very marked effect. 

Effects of 

. n • lor this was that very 
o ^ manv Germans — those 

serving with the Army 
a:* well as civilians — knew of the 
crimes which the Germans them- 
selves had committed in Russia, and 
thought it not unlikely that the Russians, 
now they had changed roles with the 
Germans by invading German soil, 
would l>e determined to pay them back : 


and official propaganda — in order to 
strengthen the will to resist — had done 
its best to increase these fears. 

On March 6 the chief of staff of 
the German Army, Colonel - General 


Gudenan, appeared before a press con- 
ference in Berlin in order to lend the 

highest possible authority to this sort of 

talk. He quoted an order 
of the day by Marshal . 

Zhukov which allegedly 

showed the Russian intention of des- 
troying the German people. (Actuallv 
Zhukov had said that the Russian 
Armies were now pursuing the Fascist 
beast into its lair and would destroy 
it there. It was Guderiau himself who 
identified Fascist beast ” with the 
German people.) Then the general 
introduced two German officers who 
claimed to have got through the 
Russian lines after having spent several 
days in the zone just occupied by the 
Red Army, and who painted in the most 
lurid colours the awful things which 
—as they claimed to have heard or 
seen — the Asiatic Hordes ” had done 
to German civilians, in particular to 
German women. These and similar 
stories were given the strongest possible 
publicity, and they were not only 
relieved, but even added to by circu- 
lating rumours. 

The effect was terrifying even to the 
German authorities. Huge streams of 
refugees, literally millions of them, 
covered the roads leading from the east 
to the centre of the Reich, crowded the 
few trains still running, invaded the 
cities and towns which lay in their way, 
and all the measures taken to provide 
food and shelter for them proved 
utterly inadequate. One of these waves 
of refugees, amounting to a few hundred 
thousands, had just swamped Dresden 
when one of the fiercest air-raids — 
coming from the west, but intended to 
help the Red Army tactically by dislo- 
cating traffic and communications — hit 
the town and killed a great many of 
those who, for lack of room, had not 
been able to take shelter. 


NEW ALLIED CURRENCY FOR THE REICH 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Anderson, announced on October 3, 1944, 
that Allied forces in Germany were using Allied military marks circulating at par with the 
Reichsmark, and that the rate of exchange had been provisionally fixed in agreement with the 
U.S. authorities at 40 Reichsmark to the pound and 10 Reichsmark to the dollar. Below, obverse 

and reverse of an Allied lo-mark note. 
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WAR PICTURES PAINTED FOR THE NATION 



RUBY LOFTUS SCREWING A BREECH RING 


Dame Laura Knight, R.A. 


I N October 1945 a representative exhibition 
was held at Burlington House, London, 
consisting of approximately one -fifth of the 
S,000 works of art commissioned or purchased 
by the War Artists’ Advisory Committee set 
up in the autumn of 1939 to make * an 
artistic record of the war in all its aspects.’ 
The collection had been circulating since the 
early days of the war in Britain, the Empire, 
and the United States. Here we give a selec- 
tion of these paintings. Among the well- 
known artists commissioned was Eric 
Ravilious (his COASTAL DEFENCES is 
reproduced on the next page), who was killed 
while flying over Iceland. 

Most of the pictures were painted on the spot, 
but some were reconstructed from eyewitness 
accounts, for instance, Raymond Coxon’s 
SHIPWRECKED and Richard Eurich’s 
DUNKIRK BEACHES 1940. (The latter 
is owned by the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, 
High Commissioner for Canada, and is 
reproduced here by his permission.) Central 
seated figure in A. Olivier's OPERATIONS 
ROOM CONFERENCE, painted at Bomber 
Command in October 1943, is Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Harris. Seated on his 
left is Bri gadier -Ge neral F, L. Anderson, 
U.S.A.A.F., while standing on his right Is 
Air Vice-Marshal R. H. M. S. Saundby. In 
Dame Laura Knight’s ‘ TAKE OFF *, the 
R.A.F. men depicted are Flight-Lieutenant 
Stuart White, Fly in g -Officer Escreet, Flying- 
Officer Betties, D.F.C., and Fli ght - Sergeant 
Quadling. Miss Ruby Loftus (above) is 
screwing the breech ring of a Bofors gun 
the most hi ghiy -skilled operation in the 
Royal Ordnance Factory where she worked. 



SHIPWRECKED Raymond Coxon 







A F MORSE SCHOOL 


Charles Cundall, R.A. 



OAST<6 Eric Ravilious 



STRETCHER PARTY AT WORK 


‘ TAKE OFF ’ 
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. LBKRRY B ’ PORT AT AKROMANGHFCS AS SEEN BY A WAR ARTIST 

records of the v,ar commissioned by the War Ariists’ Advisory Committee included these of the ‘ Mulberry B ' port 
rr^ndy. (See also pages 3028 and 3030.) They were painted by Lieutenant Stephen Bone, son of Sir Muirh^d Bone, 
T. ^ ketches done on the spot shortly after the port was constructed in the summer of 1944. Supplies are seen coming as ore 
the floating pierwaya. Topp general view of the harbour, \^rown py g 












One of the means by which the Nazi 
party tried to stiffen resistance against 
the Allies was the so-called*’ Werewolf” 
Movement. German broadcasting 
stations which pretended to be in the 
occupied territory (actually they were 
sending from the centre of Germany) 
read proclamations asking the whole 

people, including 
* Werewolf ’ women and youngsters, 
Movement to do every possible 

harm to the Allied 
armies, in partictilar to their lines of 
communication. These broadcasts were 
given a strong publicity within the 
remaining territory of Nazi Germany 
but never found many followers in the 
occupied districts of the west. A few 
misguided Super-Nazis among the young 
generation made some such attempts 
and were quickly disposed of. As a 
whole the German people, who had 
been educated to obey any authority 
and never to act as individuals, were 
neither willing nor even able to conduct 
a guerilla campaign. After the middle 
of April nothing was heard of the 
“ Werewolf ” Movement even in the 
remaining Nazi papers. 

All through April, the space within 
which the Nazis still ruled was shrinking 
rapidly. By the beginning of the month 
21 German divisions were trapped 
in the Ruhr ; they wore destroyed in 
less than three weeks {see Chapter 369). 
On April 13, Vienna was taken by the 
Russians (see page 3625), who were 
also rapidly approaching the Reich 



P}\oto, Keystone 


JEWISH WOMEN SLAVE-WORKERS RELEASED 

Many thousands of slave -workers were released by the Allies as they swept into the Reich in the 
early months of 1945. These Jewish women, among many taken from homes in France, Holland, 
Belgium. Italy, and Poland, were freed by the U.S. 9th Army from Kaunitz where they had been 
forced to make munitions. Each was tattooed with a number on the left arm and had a yellow 
cross daubed on the back of her clothes. 

capital (see Ch.apter 362). A week later 
the Americans took Nuremberg and 
were nearing the frontier of Czecho- 
slovakia. On April 16 Hitler, in an 
order of the day, which, remarkably 
enough, was directed only to the 
German armies in the east, still dared 


? y 



Last Attempts 
to Rally 
Resistance 


ALLIED ARMIES RECOVER LOOTED METAL 

Advancing across Europe in the winter of 1944-45, the Allied armies found ample evidence of 
the looting of metal from countries formerly occupied by the Germans. In Hamburg alone, 
some 50,000 church bells stolen from Belgium and Holland, many with historic associations, were 
discovered ready for smelting. In this dump, also in Hamburg, were piled, irrespective of their 
artistic merits, metal statues and works of art of many periods. Photo, British K ewspaper Pool 
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to predict victory for Germany. “ Asia, 
so he said, thereby meaning the Russian 
armies, “ will bleed to death before the 
defences of the Reich capital . . . 
Berlin remains German, Vienna will 
become German again, and Europe v 
never become Russian.” 

It was characteristic of this, as of 
other last attempts to })rolong the death 
struggle of the Nazi Empire, that the 
western Allies were hardly mentioned. 
The Germans must be 
made to believe that 
only the fight against 
the Russians counted, 
and that all could be saved once 
the attack from the east could be 
stopped. There was still behind it the 
fallacious idea that the western powers 
would come to an accord with Germanv 
in order to prevent the Russians from 
going too far west. Hints of this sort 
appeared also in the long article which 
Dr. Goebbels wrote for the Volkischer 
Beobachter ” on the occasion of Hitler’s 
birthday (April 20). " The war,” he 

said there, “is nearing its end. The 
folly has passed its climax. The perverse 
coalition between plutocracy and bol- 
shevism is failing to pieces. . . . The 
head of the coalition [meaning Roosevelt, 
who died on April 12] is crushed, but 
the Fuehrer carries on as usual.” 

It was one of the verv last issues of 

v' 

the infamous Nazi paper tliat carried 
this article, together with a huge por- 
trait of Hitler. In realitv, tlie Fuehrer 
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Hitler a 
Nervous 
Wreck 


was very far from carrying on as usual. 
He lived in the Berlin Chancellery, 
trying to direct the resistance of Berlin, 

whose eastern suburbs 
were already in Russian 
hands, and could not 
' make up his mind 
whether to stay there in his capital or 
to flee to his “Berghof” at Berchtes* 
gaden where a certain amount of pre- 
paration for a last armed resistance 
(greatly overrated by some observers in 
Allied countries) had been made. Hitler 
was, by this time, a nervous wreck, a 
man whose every hope had been 
smashed but who could not — did not 
dare to — give up. On April 22, how- 
ever, he had a complete breakdown, 
from which he did not recover. By 
now he was resolved not to att-empt the 
flight to Berchtesgaden, but to remain 
in Berlin and there to commit suicide if 
his last hope — relief by the 12th 
German army under General Wenck — 
should fail. This was the plan he re- 
vealed to Professor Speer, Minister of 
Armament and War Production, who 
visited him on April 23. 

About this time Hitler became aware 
that two of his chief lieutenants, 
Goering and Himmler, had tried to 
open negotiations with the Allies. 
Himmler met Count Bernadotte, a 
relative of the King of Sweden and 
President of the Swedish Red Cross, on 


R,A.F. UNMASKED HANOVER’S ELABORATE CAMOUFLAGE 


In Hanover, home of Germany's largest rubber and tire works, which fell on April lo, 1945 fo 
the U.S. 84 th Infantry Division, camouflage precautions against Allied bombing were found on a 
vast scale. Here is a large lake, the Machsee, covered with floating wooden slats strung together 
to resemble solid earth and dotted with evergreen. The ruse did not long deceive the R.A.F. who, 
before the city’s capture, partly uncovered the lake with their bombs. Photo, British (tffkial 


April 24, and offered surrender to the 
Western Allies only, in the vain hope 
that he might thus save his life. The 
iVllied answer was that surrender would 
be accepted only if it was offered to all 
the Allies, including Russia. Next day 
the Russian and American armies linked 
up on the Elbe near Torgau, thereby 
cutting the remaining body of Nazi 
Germany in two, and on the 26th Hitler 
received in his shelter in the Reich 
Chancellery Field-Marshal Ritter von 
Greim, whom he appointed Chief of the 
Luftwaffe in succession to Goering. 

Reports by people who saw him during 
those last few days of his life (in par- 
ticular a detailed report by a German 
woman pilot, Hanna Reitsch, who left 
Hitler and his followers in the last 
aircraft to get out of the beleaguered city 
— see page 3552) say that he no longer 


Germany on the head of almost e\’ery- 
body save himself, cursing in particular 
the ‘‘traitors'’ Goering and Himmler. 
Hitler's last days— from April 28 to 


' y 


April 30 — were filled with preparation> 
for his death. He made two rathe 1 
loquacious testaments— a “ }>rivate 
and a “ political ’’ one — which he 
managed to send out of Berlin. In his 

O 

political testament he nominated a nev7 
Reich Government. Whereas he hiin- 
self had been head of state and head of 


the government at the same time, he 


now divided these two offices again as 


behaved like a human being. He sat 


for hours, staring and not talking at all, 
then he got into a frenzy of activity, 
trying to direct, and give orders to, the 
relieving ” army of General Wenck 
which, however, at this time had 
already been wiped out. Then he heaped 
reproaches for the fate besetting Nazi 
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they had been up to the death of 
President Hindenbura. As Reich Presi- 
dent, he named none of those who Inul 
previously (like Goering and Hess) been 
designated to this office, but Grand- 
Admiral Doenitz who was, at the same 
time, supposed to keep the office of 
chief of the German Navv and to take 
over, in addition, the War Ministry. 
Dr. Goebbels was to become Reich 
Chancellor, and Bormanii, former 
Deputy Fuehrer, was to l)ecome Chief 
of the Nazi Partv. Both Goering and 
Himmler were solemnly de})rived of all 


their offices and expelled from the 




HiUer s 


HITLER FACES DEFEAT ON THE RIVER ODER 

In January 1945 began the Red Army’s sustained advance from the Vistula to the Oder. The 
enemy’s plans to hold up the Russians’ advance west of the Oder were completely upset by the 
speed and vigour of the Red Army’s drive. Here Hitler — in one of the last photographs 
taken of him — discusses strategy with a group of his staff officers at his H.Q. near the Oder as the 
Russian armies pushed forward. Photo ^ Sport tt General 


Nazi Party. The testament ended 
with another fierce attack on the Jews 
on the old familiar lines. 

In the evening of April 29 — when the 
Reich Chancellery was already under 
the steady fire of the Russian ?uns — 

4 . 

Hitler had himself married to Eva 

Braun, a young woman 

, , , ^ who for some years had 

Marriage and , .. , n 

® been one oi his tew in- 

timate friends. There 
was a wedding meal in which only a 
few people participated, in the early 
morning of the next day (around 2.30 
a.m.) Hitler received the servants and 
other staff of the Reich Chancellery to 
hid them good-bye. Lat^r that morn- 
ing: 180 litres (about 40 gallons) of 
li^nzine were brought to the Reich 

Charicelk*rv. In tin* afternoon, be- 

twc'cn 2 and 3 ( lock on April 30, the 

last act seem.s to have taken place. 
There are reasons for believing that 
Hitler shot hi< newlv wed wife and then 

It ahnorst certain that, im- 

uaiiaoi.- they had died, their 

' V, ‘‘If* ‘.arrifal out into the court 
y ijane^^lhTv and burned, after 

j]i;< (jf ftf-nziiie had i^een 

^ ' 1 ■ * 

• Ciir-d <■'.'<*’ t Shortly artCTwards 

\)i . totietlier with hi^^ family, 

' - ‘iiiT !!! bin^'ide. 

M; \] t\ [ ikjianafin rU''-'C^^cded in in- 
I i ' irvoid Ado'tnal OocMitz who, 


4‘n] 
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together with other members of the 
Reich Government, had fled to Flens- 
burg near the Danish border. From 
Flensburg radio station, Doenitz told 
the German people on the same day that 
the Fuehrer had ‘‘ fallen ” in the Battle 
for Berlin and that he (Doenitz) was 
taking over (see Historic Document 297, 
page 3640). 

From the beginning the “ Doenitz 
Government ’’ was no more than a 
liquidating commission. Yet it was not 
this “Government’’ which finally signed 
Germany's unconditional surrender. 
After the Germans had, at the end of 
the war of 1914-18, invented the legend 
of the stab in the back of the army, 
and had coined the slogan “ undefeated 
on the battlefield,” the Allies had good 
reason this time to make the German 
military leaders sign the surrender, 
thus unmistakably acknowledging 
Germany's military defeat. 

The German armies in Italy siir- 
renclered nnconditionally to Field-Mar- 
.shal Alexander's armies at Caserta on 
April 29 (see Chapter 361). On May 2, 
at 3 p.m., exactly 48 hours after 
Hitler’s death, the Reich capital sur- 
rendered to the Russians. On May 4 
all German forces in Holland, North- 
West Germany and Denmark sur- 
rendered to the British (see Chapter 
357). On the .same day the remnants 


of the German 9th and 
1 2th armies surrendered 

to theU.S. 102nd Infantry 
Division (U.S.9th Army[ 
On the 6th, Army Group 
G, ” comprising all 
German forces in Austria, 
surrendered to the Allied 
6th Army Group. 

Finally, onMay7, Colonel- 

General Gustav Jodi, in 
the name of the High 
Command of the Wehr- 
macht, signed the uncon- 
ditional surrender of all 
German fighting forces at 
Rheims, and this surren- 
der was confirmed in 
Berlin next day, when 
Field-Marshal Keitel 
(Chief of the Army High 
Command ), General- 
Admiral Hans Georg 
von Friedeburg (C.-in-C. 
Navy) and Colonel-Gen- 
eral Stumpf of the 
Luftwaffe signed on be- 
half of the German High 
Command, Marshal Zhukov and Air Chief 
Marshal Tedder signing for the Allies. 
Lieutenant-General Carl Spaatz and 
General de Lattre de Tassigny signed as 
witnesses. (For text of the instrument 
of surrender, and broadcasts by German 
leaders immediately before and after it, 
see Historic Documents 296-300, pages 
3,640-41.) 

The great slaughter was over, as far 
as Europe was concerned. 

THE CHANGING MAP 

German children study a map put up outside 
an American billet in an occupied area of 
western Germany, and showing from day 
to day the increasing encroachment of the 
Allied forces on the Reich from both west 
and east. Photo, l\S. OJpcial 
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SURRENDER CEREMONY IN THE REICH CAPITAL 


macht. Because of the 
building could be found. 


May 8, 1945, in the Berlin suburb of 
the Engineering College of the Wehr- 
the German capital, no more suitable 


Germany’s surrender was ratified at 00.16 hours on 
Karlshorst in a building which had formerly housed 

heavy damage suffered by 

The German signatories were Field- Marshal Keitel General-Admiral 

von Friedeburg, and Colonel-General Stumpf (see illus. in page 3651). For the Allies, Marshal 
Zhukov signed for the Soviet High Command, Air-Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder for the Allied 
Expeditionary Force, i. Marshal Zhukov reads the surrender terms. On his right is Air- 
Marshal Tedder and on his left General Spaatz. 2. Marshal Zhukov addresses the gathering 
after the Germans had withdrawn. 3. Allied leaders outside the Engineering College. 
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Historic Documents. CCXCVI—CCCI 


THE LAST ACT OF SURRENDER IN THE WEST 

Historic Document CCXCVI is the most important of all the documents relating to 
the war published in this history : it is the terms of the final act of unconditional 
surrender in Berlin of all Germany’s armed forces to representatives of the Allied 
Expeditionarv Force, and the Soviet High Command. Documents CCXCVII to 
CCCl are the texts of announcements made by the German leaders who succeeded 

Hitler to their people immediately before and after this act 


Terms af the Final Act of Unconditional Surrender of 
Germany’s Armed Forc^ signed in Berlin at 00.16 hours 
oo May 8, 194S : 

1. We the undersigned, acting by authority of the German 
High Command, hereby surrender unconditionally to the 
Supreme Commander. Allied Expeditionary Force, and 
simultaneously to the Supreme High Command of the Red 
Army, all forces on land, at sea., and in the aii* who are at 
this date under German control. 

2. The German High Command will at once issue orders 
to all GkMinan military, naA'al, and air authorities and to all 
forces under German control to cease active operations at 
23.01 hours. Central European Time, on May 8, 194:5, to 
remain in the positions occupied at that time and to disarm 
completely, handing over their weapons and equipment to 
the local allied commanders or oflicers designated by re- 
presentatives of the Allied Supreme Commands. No ship, 
vessel, or aircraft is to be scuttled, or any damage done to 
their hulls, machinery, or equipment, nor to machines of all 
kimls, aiTnament, apparatus, and all the technical means of 
prosecution of war in general. 

3. The German High Command will at once issue to the 
appropriate conmiandcrs. and ensure the carrying out of, 
any further orders issued by the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Force, and by the Supreme Higli 
Command of the Red Army, 

4. This act of military surrender is without prejudice to, 
and will be superseded by, any general instrument of surrender 
impKxsed by or on behalf of the United Nations and applicable 
to Germanv and the Gennan armed forces a.s a whole. 

m 

5. In the event of the German High Command or any 
of the forces under their control failing to act in accordance 
with this act of surrender, the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Expeditionary Force, and the Supreme High Command of 
the Red Army will take such punitive or other action as they 
deem appropriate. 

6. This act is drawn up in the English, Russian, and 
German languages. The English and Russian are the authentic 
texts. 

Grand- Admiral Karl Doenitz, C.-in-C. of the German 
Navy, announced his succession to Hitler on May 1, 1945, 
in the following broadcast : 

ER3IAX men and women soidiei's of the German 
vJ Wehrmacht. Our Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler, has fallen. 
The German people bow in deepest mourning and veneration. 

He recognized beforehand the terrible danger of Bolshevism 
and devoted his life to fighting it. At the end of this, his 
battle, and his unswerving straight path of life, stands his 
death as a hero in the capital of the Reich, All his life 
meant ser\*ice to the German people. His battle against the 
Bolshevist flood benefited not only Europe but the whole 

world. 

Tlie Fuehrer has appointed me as his successor. Fully 
coreseioiis of the responsibility, I take over the leadership 

tile Oemian people at this tateful hour. It is my first 
task to save the G'-rman people from destruction by the 
BoLshe\nst.s and it ouU- to achieve this that the fight 

continues, 

A- long as the British and Americans hamper us from 
rr;i^liing this end we .slmll fight and defend oui-selves against 
th. m as w ell. The British and Americans do not fight for 
rtie of theii* own people, but for the spreading of 

V* hat tli'* fW irnan peoph* have aclneved and suitcrea is 


unique in history. In the coming times of distress of our 
people I shall do my utmost to make life bearable for our 
brave women, men, and children. 

To achieve all this I need your help. Trust me ; keep order 
and discipline in towns and the countryside. Everybody 
do his duty. Only thus shall we be able to alleviate the 
sufferings which the future will bring to each of us and avoid 
coUapse. If we do all that is in our power to do, the Lord 
will not abandon us. 

The following order of the day was issued on May 1 to 
the Wehrmacht by Admiral Doenitz as its new Supreme 
Commander : 

Fuehrer has fallen. He fell faithful to his great ideal to 
X save the peoples of Europe from Bolshevism. He staked 
his life, and died the death of a hero. With his passing one 
of the greatest heroes of German history has passed away. 
In proud reverence and sorrow w^e lower our flag before him. 

The Fuehrer has appointed me his successor as Head of the 
State and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht. I 
assume supreme command of the Wehrmacht with the deter- 
mination to continue the struggle against Bolshevism until the 
fighting troops and the hundreds of thousands of families of the 
German eastern territories are rescued from enslavement 
or extermination. Against the British and Americans I shall 
continue the struggle so far and so long as they hinder me in 
carrying out the fight against Bolshevism. The situation 
demands from you, who have already accomplished such 
great historical feats and who are now longing for the end of 
the war, further struggle without question. I demand disci- 
pline and obedience. Chaos and downfall can be prevented 
only by obedience without reserve to my orders. He who 
at this moment sliirks his duty is a coward and traitor, foi* 
he brings death or slavery to German women and children. 

The oath of allegiance you swore to the Fuehrer now applies 
to each one of you without further formality to myself. 
German soldiers ; Do your duty. The life of our people is a1 
stake. 

Professor Albert Speer, Minister of Armaments and War 
Production, on May 3 ordered the German people to work 
for reconstruction iii a broadcast as follows : 

N ever before has a cultured people been smitten as 
grievously as the German people now. Never before 
has any land been so laid waste by the fury of the war as 
has Germany. You are all disheartened now and incensed. 
Instead of faith, desperation has entered your hearts ; you 
have become tired and cynical. This must not be. The 
bearing of the German nation in this war has been such that, 
in times to come, future generations will look u])on it with 
admiration. Let us not stop to cry out our e3 es li ^5u t tli^^ 
past. To work ! 

The havoc wrought by this war has only one parallel in 
hLstory — the Thirty Years’ War. Yet the decimation of 
the people by starvation and plagues must not he allowed 
to reach the proportions of that period. That, and that alone, 
is the reason wliy Admiral Doenitz has resolved not to lay 
down arms. This is the only meaning of the continuance 
of tlie struggle to prevent the death of fleeing German men. 
It is our last duty, and the German people have to slioulder it. 

It rests with our enemies to decide whether tliey wLsh to 
grant to the German people the possibilities that lie open to a 
nation which is defeated but which has shown its heroic 
spirit in battle, and imprinted its reputation on the pages 
of history as a generous and decent opponent. \ict each one 
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of US must contribute his share, and in the montlis to come 
devote our strength to the work of reconstruction. You must 
overcome your lethargy, your paralysing despair. I therefore 
issue this order to you for the immediate future : 

1. The most urgent work is the repair of the damage done 
to the German railway system. As far as the enemy allows 
it, or where he orders it, the reconstruction work has to be 
speeded up with every, means, to make possible the trans- 
portation of food stuffs to areas where starvation star^ the 
people in the face. Remember that the only possibility of 
rejoining your families lies in the rehabilitation of the German 
railways. 

2. Both industrial factories and workshops of artisans 
are under an obligation to carry out as quickly as possible 
any order concerning the repairs of the railway system. 

3. The German farmers who in six years of war have obeyed 
their instructions, fully realizing their responsibility towards 
the entire German nation, have now to raise^ their deliveries 

to the peak, 

4. Foodstuffs must have priority in transportation over 
all other goods. Food, electric current, and gas, as well as 
coal and wood-producing enterprises, must be supplied 
before any others. If we work with the same tenacity 
as we have done during the past yeare, the German nation 
can be kept alive without further serious losses. Whether 
our enemies will allow this we cannot yet foretell. It is, 
however, my duty to use all my strength to keep the German 

nation alive. 

The direction of our fate no longer lies in our hands. Only 
divine providence can alter our future. We ourselves can, 
however, contribute to it by doing our work uith determina- 
tion and industry, by meeting our enemies with dignity and 
self-confidence, by becoming more modest at heart, and by 
keeping an unwavering belief in the future of our people 
which, for ever, will remain our most important concern. 
May God protect Germany 1 

Count Lutz Schwerin von Krosigk, Foreign Minister in 
Doenitz's short-lived government, broadcast to the German 
people on May 7 news of Germany’s unconditional surrender 

as follows : 

G erman men and women, the High CJommand of the 
Wehrmacht has today, at the order of Grand Admiral 
Doenitz, declared the unconditional surrender of all fighting 
German troops. As the leading minister of the Reich Goveni- 
ment which the Grand Admiral has appointed for dealing 
with the war tasks, I turn at tliis tragic moment of our 
history to the German nation. After a heroic fight of almost 
six years of incomparable hardness, Germany has succumbed 
to the overwhelming power of her enemies. . . . 

A government which has a feeling of responsibility for 
futuie of its nation was compelled to act on the collapse 
of all ph 3 "sical and material forces and to demand of the 
enemv the cessation of hostilities. It was the noblest task 
of the Grand Admiral and of the government supporting 
him, after the terrible sacrifices which the war demanded, to 
save in the last phase of the war the lives of a maximum 
number of fellow-countrymen. That the war was not ended 
immediately, simultaneously in the west and in the east, is 
to be explained by this reason alone. In this gravest hour 
of the German nation and its empire, we bow in deep reverence 
before the dead of this war. Their sacrifices place the highest 
obligations on us. Our sympathy goes out above all to the 
wounded, the bereaved, and to all on whom this struggle 
has inflicted blows. 

No one must be under any illusions about the severity 
of the terms to be imposed on the German people by our 
enemies. We must now face our fate squarely and un- 
questioningly. Nobody can be in any doubt that the future 
will be difficult for each one of us, and will exact sacrifices 
from us in every sphere of life. We must accept this burden, 
and stand loyally by the obligations we have undertaken. 
But we must not despair and fall into mute resignation. 
Once again we must set ourselves to stride along a path 
through the dark future. From the collapse of the past. 


let us preserve and save one thing, the unity of ideas of a 
national community which in the years of war has found its 
highest expression in the spirit of comradeship at the front 
and readiness to help one another in all the distress winch 

has afflicted the homeland. 

In our nation justice shall be the supreme law and the 
guiding principle. We must also recognize law as the basis 
of all relations between the nations. We must recognize it 
and respect it from inner conviction. Respect for ^reati^ 
will be as sacred as the aim of our nation to belong to the 
European family of nations, as a member of which we 
to mobilize all human, moral and material forces in order 
to heal the dreadful wounds which the war has caused. 

Then w e may hope that the atmosphere of hatr^ which 
today surrounds Germany all over the w’orld will give place 
to a’ spirit of reconciliation among the nations without 
which tile world cannot recover. Then we may hope that 
our freedom will be restored to us, without which no nation 
can lead a bearable and dignified existence. 

We wish to devote the future of our nation to the retmn 
of the innermost and best forces of German nature, which 
have given to the w^orld imperishable works and values. 
W^e view w'ith pride the heroic struggle of our people and we 
shall combine with our pride in that struggle the w ill to 
contribute as a member of western culture, honest, peaceful 
labour — a contribution wffiich exprt^es the best traditions 

of our nation. 

May God not forsake us in our distress, and bless us in our 
heavy task. 

Grand Admiral Doenitz told the German people on May 8 
of the cessation of hostilities in the following broadcast 

G er:uan men and women, when I addressed you on 
iSIay 1 to announce the death of the Fuehrer and my 
appointment as his successor, I told you that my first task 
would be to spare the lives of German men and women. 
In conformity therewith I ordered the High Command of 
the Wehrmacht on the night of May 6 to arrange for the 
imconditional surrender of all German fighting troops in all 
theatres of war. From 23 hours Central European Time on 
May 8 the guns w'ill be silent. German soldiers, veterans of 
countless battles, are now treading the bitter path to captivity 
and are thereby making the last sacrifice for the life of our 
women and children and the future of our nation. We bow*^ 
in respect to their gallantry, which they have proved a 
thousand times. We remember the fallen and the prisonoi*s. 

I have promised our brave men, w’omen, and children to 
provide them w'ith endurable living conditions so far as it is 
in my power to do so in the coming difficult time. I do not 
know yet wdiat I shall he able to do to help you in these 
hard times. We have to face facts. The foundation on which 
the German Reich w'as built is a thing of the past. The 
unity of state and party no longer exists. The party has 
disappeared from the scene of its former activity. With the 
occupation of Germany power has passed into the hands 
of tlie occupation forces. It depends on them whether I 
and the Reich government formed by me will be able to 
continue in office or not. If I can be of assistance to the 
Fatherland by continuing in office. 1 shall do so until the 
German people have a chance to express their will by appointing 
a head of State or until the occupation powers make it im- 
possible for me to continue in office. . . . 

There is a difficult role ahead for every one of us. We 
must tread it w-ith the dignity, gallantry, and discipline 
wdiich the memory of our dead demands of us. We must 
be inspired by the will to do our best in work and achieve- 
ment, w'ithout which there can be no basis for a futuie life. 
We w’ant to march along this road in unity and justice, w ithout 
w’hich we cannot sui’vive the hardships of the times to come. 
We may tread the road in the hope that the time will come 
when our children w’ill live a free and secure life in a Europe 
at peace. I do not w*ant to lag behind you on this thorny 
path. If my duty calls me to remain in ollice, I shall try 
to help you all I can. If, how’ever. duty requires me to 
depart, this step will be taken in service to the people and 
the Reich. 
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Cbapter 356 

ATLANTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN AIR ] 

The use radar in combating U-boats, the work of aircraft carriers in 
defence of Atlantic and Northern convoys, and of the Mediterranean Allied 
Air Forces in Italy and Central Europe, the record of the Royal Air Force in 
nunelaying— these are among the subjects covered in this chapter, written bv 

Captain Norman Macmillan, M.C,, A.F.C. ’ 


B y 1945 radar, which was in its 
infancy when the war began, 
affected all air operations. During 
its rapid development from 1939 on- 
wards, probably the greatest technical 
achievements were the design and 
production of the magnetron valve, 
which enabled radar emissions to be 
reduced from a wavelength measuring 
several metres to one measured in 
centimetres. The extremely short wave- 
length of centimetric radar required 
much smaller aerials and anteiuiae, 
two important features in airborne sets. 
And centimetric emissions could be 
projected as beams, giving greater 
accuracv and range. 

The U-boat threat to Britain was so 
serious that Coastal Command was 
given priority in radar at the beginning 
of the war, and in September 1939 a 
Coastal Command aircraft was the 
first to carry airborne radar. By the 
end of 1939 Air to Surface Vessel 
(A.S.V. — pronounced As\nc) Mark I 
became operational. But it was a broad- 
cast diffusion, and its range was short — 
about 40 miles ; it was not reallv 
efficient, and technical difficulties were 
nnmerons. 


The Na\y's main base was then at 
Scapa Flow, and a Hudson reconnais- 
sance squadron of the R.A.F., operating 
off the north-east coast, was the first 
squadron to be fitted with radar. 
Sunderland flying boats engaged on 
anti-submarine work were next, and 
the Fleet Air Arm attack on the Italian 
fleet in Taranto harbour {see page 1315) 
followed a triangular A.S.V. search in 
darkness by a Sunderland of No. 228 
Squadron, R.A.F. During the evacua- 
tions of Greece and Crete in 1941 
A.S.A . radar gave good landfalls against 
the mountains of the islands and main- 
land, aiding the night flying of the 

Sunderlands engaged in evacuation 
work. 

Mark II A.S.V. was fitted to two 
VTiitley squadrons and one Wellington 
squadron of Coastal Command, and by 
mid-1941 it was proved that it could be 
used to find and attack U-boats. A 
Wellington on a transit flight from 
Northern Ireland to Iceland in Sep- 
tember 1941 claimed to have made the 
first radar aided attack against a 
U-boat ; it carried a radar officer, who 
picked up a U-boat when testing the 
apparatus. By mid- 1942 Catalinas, 


UNDETECTABLE RADAR DEFEATED THE U-BOAT 

During his trial for war crimes at Nuremberg in May 194^1 Admiral Karl Doenitz, who commanded 
the U-boat service until he became C.-in-C. of the German Navy in 1943, described the Allied 
use of radar as ‘ decisive ’ in the battle against the U-boat. ‘ It forced us into giving up war on 
the surface,’ he declared. Here, early in the war, is a Wellington bomber of R.A.F. Coastal 
Command with radar devices on the fuselage and beneath the port wing. Photo, British Official 
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U-boats 


Liberators, Fortresses, and Beauforto 
were also fitted wth radar, and the 
Leigh light (see ilJus. in page 3032) 
caine into use. U-boat commanders 
couJd not then use darkness to cover 
their surfacing to recharge their bat- 
teries, for detection by radar and 

illumination by the Leigh light (and 
sometimes moonlight only) caused them 
losses which alarmed the German 
Admiralty. 

In May 1942 an experimental Libera- 
tor was fitted with centimetric radar. 
Piloted by Wing-Commander P. J 

Cundy, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., and 
flying from Langley 

Field, Virginia, it Radar 

picked up a U-boat 

“ blip*' on its radar 

screen many miles away, homed on 

to the submarine and sank it. The 

listening receiver which had enabled 
the U-boat commander to detect the 
approach of Mark II radar and so allow 
the submarine to submerge before the 
aircraft arrived was unable to detect 
centimetric radar emissions, and the 
U-boat crews, unaware that British 
scientists had beaten those of Germany, 
were bewildered and their morale under- 
mined. 

The 230-lb. depth charges filled \nth 
Torpex explosive had to fall within a 
very limited “ hemisphere " about the 
U-boat to “ kill ” it. So, if the sub- 
marine received any appreciable oppor- 
tunity to crash dive, the attack was 
probably innocuous ; hence the impor- 
tance of this new undetectable radar. 

No. 210 Squadron, R.A.F., based at 
Solium Voe in the Shetland Islands, was 
among the first units to be fitted with 
centimetric radar, primarily to protect 
Russia-bound convoys. Flying-Officer 
J. A. Cruikshank, of this squadron, won 
the V.C. on July 17, 1944, when making 
the squadron's first successful attack 
on a U-boat by this means (see ill us. in 
2)age 3188). 

To meet these new conditions, U- 
boats mounted more A. A. guns, and 
their commanders were ordered to stay 
on the surface and fight the attacking 
aircraft. Tliis suited Coastal Command 
admirably. Sometimes the aircraft 
julots closed in and sank the U-boats 
from a low height despite their vicious 
anti-aircraft gunfire. At other times 
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RADAR’S PART IN AIR SUPREMACY 

I. Massive aerial system of a ‘ ground-controlled intercep- 
tion ’ radar station in England. The transmitter and 
receiver were underground. These G.C.I. stations directed 
R.A.F. fighters until they were sufficiently close to the enemy 
aircraft for their own airborne radar interception equipment 
to become effective. 2. An airwoman plots aircraft on the 
cathode-ray tube (see also page 3546). 3. Interior of a 

‘ Chain Home ’ receiver room, with console (right) and 
receiver (left). Among the first types of station used in 
the defence of Britain, they detected low-flying aircraft. 
4. Aerial equipment of a ‘ Chain Home * coastal station. 
The arrays were mounted on a steel tower 185 ft. high. 











COASTAL COMMAND ‘LIT UP’ THE NORTH SEA 

Shipfinder Force of R.A.F. Coastal Command in 1944-45 made night hazardous for German 
convoys in the North Sea. Dropping flares of immense candle-power, radar-equipped Shipfinder 
Wellingtons silhouetted targets for attacking forces flying in their wake. Here a ground 
crew loads up a Wellington with drop-flares. A Coastal Command Mosquito touches down in 
Scotland after attacking enemy shipping in Norwegian waters (top). Photos, Planet Acics 

ill*- aircraft circled just out of the 


I' boat's gunnery range and kept watch. 
Tiie in.^tant the U-boat began to sub- 
11 lertje, the aircraft closed in and depth- 
charged it. If, by submerging, or in 
the iiighr, a submarine got away, its 
kii'j .vn maximum speed could be plotted, 
so tliat ii was certain that it must be 
-eoriev/liere v.htliJii u }*re.';cribed circular 

tlie -iicceednig twenty- 
l o n 1 ouic ; ail’d ait could then be 


detailed to patrol this whole area so 
that the U-boat could be picked up 
again when it surfaced. Thus a U-boat, 
once sighted, seldom escaped, and 
U-boats began to get the worst of the 
terror war at sea. Sometimes if surface 
warships were near enough to the place 
of action the circling aircraft called them 
by wireless to aid in the destruction 
of the submarine by means of their 
superior gunfire. 


A Lancaster carrying centimetric 
radar crashed at Rotterdam early in 
1943. The German Army salvaged the 
set, but took a year to pass their 
information — and the secret of the 
undetectable attack — to the German 
Navy. Thus it was not until nearly 
the end of the war that the German 
Navy, to counteract centimetric radar 
introduced the Schnorkel. (See page 
3035.) It has been facetiously said 
that Germany loses her wars because 
her red tape methods are worse than 
the British. Here (and fortunately 
for the Allies), owing to German red 
tape, this invention came too late in 
the war seriously to menace Allied 
seaborne supplies. (For fuller details 
of the last phases of the U-boat war, 
see Chapters 342 and 353.) 

In addition to the air patrols of 
the R.A.F. Coastal Command, the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, and the 
United States Air Forces engaged on 
anti-submarine duties above the 
Atlantic, No. 836 
Squadron of the Fleet Air No. 836 
Arm performed unique Squadron 
work. It had 60 aircraft 
and was entitled to 80 aircrews, and 
was the biggest squadron in the Naval 
Air Branch. It provided the aircraft 
that manned the Merchant Aircraft 
Carriers (seeillus. in page 3043), and flew 
on and off the ships from its base at 
May Down, near Londonderry. The 
aircraft were all Swordfish, and they 
carried depth charges and/or rocket 
projeotiles for action against submarines. 
These were the aircraft that closed 
the Atlantic gap ; but they did more : 
they maintained patrol over the convoys 
they sailed with throughout the ocean 
crossing, and when the U-boat situation 
again became serious near the end of the 
war, right up to the Liverpool Bar Light. 

The first M.A.C. ships were grain 
carrying vessels ; later oil tankers 
and other vessels were used. The first 
M.A.C. began operating in June 1943, 
and they continued to be used until the 
convoy system ended, although their 
use declined after the Allied acquisition 
of bases in the Azores (see page 2656). 
The number of M.A.C. ships to a convoy 
varied from one to four. Grain ships 
carried four aircraft, the tankers three 
and some types could carry six. Grain 
sliips had a hangar and a lift to the 
flight deck, the tankers carried their 
aircraft on the flying deck, screened 
by manually removable wind brakes. 
M.A.C. ships also ferried aircraft across 
the Atlantic. 

M.A.C. ships ^vere manned by Mer- 
chant Na\y officers and crew’s, and wore 
the Red Ensign. The first aircraft to 
arrive on a M.A.C. ship had the wrords 
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‘LILY’, THE FLOATING AIRSTRIP 

Among revolutionary British inventions during the war 
were the floating airstrip and the floating pier, dis- 
closed in September 1945. Both were invented by 
Mr. R. M. Hamilton, who had served as a Petty Officer 
in the Royal Naval Patrol Service. Known as ‘ Lily,’ 
because like the leaves of the water-lily it rested on the 
surface, the floating airstrip consisted of buoyancy cans 
v/ith hexagonal surfaces, so linked that they ‘ gave ’ to 
the motion of the sea, yet remained sufficiently rigid to 
take the weight of an aircraft. The ‘ Swiss Roll 
flexible canvas-and-wood jetty, which could support a 
heavily laden lorry, was successfully used at Arromanches 
(see Chapter 31 1). i. Section of ‘Swiss Roll’ being 
laid. 2 . A Swordfish touches down on * Lily.’ 
3. Experimenting with ‘ Lily ’ at Lamlash, Scotland. 


aiiiiouiiced that the escort of a Russia- 
bound convoy, which included these 
two carriers, had sunk at least two 
U-boats and shot down three German 
aircraft. Next month another convoy 
for Archangel, similarly escorted, was 
persistently attacked despite vile 
weather. At least one U-boat was 
sunk ; ten enemy torpedo-bombers 
were shot down and many others 
damaged. No merchant ships were 
lost on this outward passage, but six 
per cent were sunk on the return. 
On the night of May 4 ships of the 
Home Fleet with the escort-carriers 
“Searcher,” “Queen” and “Trumpeter” 




Command laid 47,250 mines, aggre- 
gating 33,263 tons, in enemy waters 
extending from Bordeaux to the Baltic ; 
these sunk over 550 ships and damaged 
over 480 others, and kept forty per cent 
of Grerman naval personnel on mine- 
sweeping duties. In the Mediterranean 
and Middle East theatres of war, the 
Coastal Air Force (see page 3650) 
laid 1,734 tons of mines. 

The escort-carriers H.M.S. “ Nairana” 
and H.M.S. “ Campania ” accompanying 
the convoys that sailed to Russia had 
successful air engagements in 1945. 
On January 30, escorted by ships of the 
Home Fleet, they attacked shipping 
and installations 
on the Norwegian 
coast north of Stadt- 
landet, damaging 
three supply ships. 

On February 16, 
the Admiralty 


Royal Navy painted out and the words 
Merchant Navy painted in. But thi.^ 
practice was soon given up, for the use 
of aircraft in these ships was in principle 
no difierent from the mounting of guns 
in the defensively armed merchant 
ships which carried naval ratings as 
aim crews. The Mark III Swordfish 
carried A.S.V. radar, like that of the 
Coastal Command aircraft, for anti- 
submarine search, and were flown by 
Fleet Air Arm personnel, mostly of the 
R.N.V.R. branch. These were happy 
ships, and they played an important 
part in the safety of the convoys 
crossing the Atlantic. 

British and American heavy bombers 
continued in 1945 to counter at source 
the German submarine campaign (see 
Chapters 342 and 346). The laying 
of sea mines against surface ships and 
U-boats bv aircraft continued to the 
end of the war in Europe. Bomber 
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attacked enemy shipping near Narvik. 
One I’-boat depot sliip and a tanker 
" ^'tink. and a k -boat probably 
^llnk : two A. A. vessels were damaged 
for the loss of two aeroplanes. 

Radar was used by Coastal Command 
aircraft to attack surface as well as 
Mibmarine ships. From Stornoway. 

Attacks on aircrews 

Enemy Coastal Ao>. ob and 502 
Shipping r o n s fie w 

their Halifax bombers 
to the Skager Rak and Ivattesrat, 
^'here. after locating the Crermau 
convoys by radar, they lighted up the 
-bps \vith powerful dares. Tkev re- 
leased their bombs from between 3.500 
and 4.tXX> feet, and when the war ended 
thou-and* of tons of enemy shij)ping 
had been either sunk or seriously 
damaged. During January 1945 enemy 

shipping was attacked six times in 

Lpe Fjord on January 8, off the 
Norwegiitn coast on January 9. in 


HOOKING A 
WALRUS 

Important feature of 
training in the Fleet 
Air Arm was that of 
catapulting aircraft 
from warships and 
recovering them from 
the water. In the 
‘ Towed Net ’ method 
of recovery the air- 
craft taxied on to a 
towed net, hooked on 
to it and was hoisted 
inboard when under 
the ship's hook. Here, 
a Walrus aircraft is 
being hoisted on board 
alter casting off the 
net. 

Photo^ British Official 
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Lpir% ik harbour oil Taiiuarv 15. and Edj 
Fiord on .Fanuarv 26 : on'rh.- ITtli and 


24tli targets were found ofi the Dutch 
and German North Sea coasts. In 

. were three attacks, on 

the 9th in Forde Fjord, and on the 4th 
and 24th in the Baltic. 

In March eight attacks were made, 
three off the Norwegian coast (20th, 
24th and 30th) ; two in the Kattegat 






{7th and 27th) ; two in the Skager Rak 
(25th and 27th) and one at Aale.sund 

volume of enemv 
traffic between Norway and Germany 

increased (some ship.s carrying rein- 
forcements from Norway to Gennanv. 
others taking refugees from nortli 
German ports), and Coa.stal Command 
made thirteen shipping attacks that 
month — five in the Skager Rak (4th 
9th, 10th, 19th and 25th) ; four in the 
Kattegat (2nd, 4th, 10th and 19thF ; 
and one each on the 2nd, 11th, and 14th 
respectively in Saiide Fjord, Norwegian 
coastal waters, losing Fjord, and on the 
25th a sweeji between the Hook of 
Holland and the Heligoland Bight. 
The planning of these attacks, which 


SWORDFISH’S LAST FLIGHT 

The Fairey Swordfish was the only British air- 
craft to remain fully operational in its original 
form throughout the war. Carrier-borne, it 
crippled over a million tons of enemy shipping. 
Last official flight of a Swordfish was made on 
October 15, 1945, from H.M.S. ‘Ocean.’ Below, 
the final take-off. Left, Vice-Admiral Sir Denis 
Boyd, Admiral (Air), and Rear-Admiral M. S. 
Slattery, Vice-Controller (Air), Chief of Naval 
Air Equipment, who made the last flight. 
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were ^‘Uccessfvil in 5 inkins! or disabling 

V- O 

a larce niinilx*r of iniemv vessels, 
i>'fjuiTed the constant Nigilauce of re- 
connaissance airx'raft over the narrowing 
txvasta! Wit still in enemy hands. The 
ship? attackeii included destroyers, 
escort vt^'H'‘l>. U-boats, minesweepers. 
And merchant ships. 

In th*^ last days of the fighting there 
wa- a greai ejwodus from north German 
ix>n> to Norway. From April 29 to 
Mav 3 inclusive, aircraft of the R.A.F. 
2nd T.A.F. put out of action 150 ships, 
inchidini; many U-boats trying to 
»'x‘a]'e, and in the 4S hours before the 
Gf^mian uncondiiiaiial surrender to 
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Coastal 
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Fuld-M ars hal 
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LAST DAYS IN ITALY 

■-1 as the German front in north 


.tA.T ‘"u:— . Allied air attacks on enemy 

-nmur.. :a‘., : n? es'DeciallT on the vital 

4 ^ 

r'iili^T sT-tem were stepped up. Here 

tre r aJlin;^-Tard at the Italian 

ril.iWd.T <^T>o.r:t of Parma after it had been 


'smbed by P-47 Thunderbolts of 
i2tn, .A.F. f .S . 



GERMANS QUIT GREECE 

Fearing the cutting of their escape routes 
into Central Europe, the Germans still 
occupying Greece began a mass evacuation 
in September 1944. In this their move- 
ments were accelerated by the M.A.A,F. 
and by big guns of the Royal Navy. Below, 
enemy A. A. gunners on the Greek coast 
run to their positions as Allied aircraft 
approach — a photograph seized among 
Dr. Goebbels’s private collection. 







COMMANDING M.A.A.F. 


Lieutenant-General John K. Cannon was 
appointed in the spring of 1945 to succeed 
Lieutenant-General Ira C. Eaker as 
C.-in-C. of the Mediterranean Allied Air 
Forces. This comprised the Mediterranean 
Strategic Air Force, Tactical Air Force, 
Coastal Air Force and the Balkan Air Force. 

As Major-General, he had been appointed 
Commanding General of the LJ.S.A. 12th 
A.F., Mediterranean, in January 1944. 
Pkoto^ British Official 

patrols and protection to convoys 
continued until June 4, when the 
Command completed its last patrol of 
the European war with the arrival in 
J^orth Ireland of the last homeward 

bound convoy. 

During the war, 

Coastal Command 
dropped 4,778 tons 
of bombs and depth 
charges and laid 
602 tons of mines. 


EX-PRISONERS 
RETURN BY AIR 

In the House of Commons 
on May 29, I945» M*"- 
Churchill stated that to 
date 156,000 British 
Commonwealth prisoners 
of war had been repatri- 
ated (over 140,000 by 
air), with another 10,000 
awaiting repatriation in 
the British and U.S. 
zones, 8,500 in that part 
of Austria held by the 
Red Army, and 400 at 
Odessa. Here a group of 
returned P.O.W. leave 
the Lancaster of R.A.F. 
Transport Command that 
ferried them to England 
from Germany. Besides 
Lancasters, Dakotas and 
Fortresses were regularly 
used for this service. 

Photo ^ Bar rail's 


Its unceasing vigilance had cost 1,479 
aircraft ; it had destroyed 175 enemy 
aircraft. The value of its work, how- 
ever, was not to be measured by these 
figures, but by the millions of tons of 
supplies and millions of men transported 
safely across the seas through the vigi- 
lance of the air force and the navy 
despite the attacks of a powerful and 
unscrupulous enemy. 

In the summer of 1944, after the 
ground forces in Italy had been de- 
pleted in preparation for the landings 
on the Riviera (see page 3456), Field- 
Marshal Alexander gave permission 
for the bridges across the river Po to 
be cut in order to increase the enemy’s 
difficulties of communication. , Pre\’i- 
ouslyhehad not allowed the air force to 
destroy these bridges, for he had hoped 
to capture them intact by the use of 
airborne troops. There were 23 rail 
and road bridges (including a few 
pontoon bridges) over the Po and its 
tributary the Trebbia. * Tactical air- 
craft began the attack on July 12, 1944, 
and seventy-two hours later every 
bridge was out of action. One or more 
spans were knocked out of all per- 
manent bridges, and pontoons from all 
floating bridges lay stranded on the 
river banks for miles downstream. 
The enemy was forced to rely on small 
emergency bridges, which he used 
mostly at night, dismounting them and 
hiding them by day to conserve them 
from fighter-bombers for further noc- 
turnal use. During the winter of 1944- 
45 Allied tactical aircraft in Italy were 


often weather bound, but as frequently 
as possible they pounded the enemy 
communications and supply dumps. 

Allied air forces in Italy continued 
to attack the enemy in the Balkans, 
concentrating on shipping, motor trans- 
port, bridges, airfields, and radar stations 
in continuation of the general policy 
to assist Marshal Tito’s forces, contain 
German divisions there which the enemy 
badly needed elsewhere, and prevent 
the Luftwaffe from operating with any 
success from Balkan territory against 
the Allies in Italy, the Yugoslav 
partisans, or the Red Army. Tliese 
duties were undertaken by the Balkan 
Air Force — a component of the Medi- 
terranean Allied Air Forces — established 
in June 1944, with British, Yugoslav, 
Italian, Greek, and Polish personnel. 

The spring offensive in Italy began on 
April 9, 1945, across the Seuio river 
west of Kavenna, after heavy bomber 
and artillery prepara- 
tion. The German 
armies south of the Po 
were unable to retreat 
owing to the murderous air assault upon 
their communications, and were virtually 
destroyed there. The complete collapse 
of resistance in Italy quickly followed, 
creating a military triumph, never 
before achieved, of conquest of the 
peninsula from the south. 

The air force which contributed to 
the defeat of the German armies in 
Italy was called the Mediterranean 
Allied Air Forces. It was created in 
December 1943 soon after the airfields 


Last Italian 
Offensive 
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GERMAN WARSHIPS ESCORTED BY THE R.A.F. 

After Germany's unconditional surrender in May 1945. the famous German cruiser ‘ Nurnbere ' 

sailed with the ' Prinz Eugen ’ from Copenhagen, where they had been berthed to 
Wilhelmshaven. They were under a British escort, which included Liberators of R A F Coastal 
Command. The two ships were among units of the German Navy, including four destroyers and 
some 130 warships of various types, taken over by the Royal Navy at Copenhagen. 


atFoggia came into Allied use. M.A.A.F. 
contained more than 250,000 officers 
and other ranks, who wore the uniforms 
of many nations. Australia, Brazil, 
Britain, Canada, France, Greece, Poland, 
South Afriea, the United States, and 
Yugoslavia were all represented in this 
force, which at its peak, reached 
between August and September 1944, 
contained 173,845 U.S.A.A.F. and 
68,896 R.A.F. personnel. 

It was divided into four operational 
entities : the Strategic Air Force, the 
Tactical Air Force, the Coastal Air 
Force, and the Balkan Air Force. The 
complete force was commanded by 
Lieutenant-General Ira C. Eaker until 
the spring of 1945 when Lieutenant- 
General John K. Cannon succeeded him. 
The first deputy commander was Air 
Marshal Sir John Slessor, from whom 
Air Marshal Sir Guy Garrod took over 
in March 1945. 

The strategic air force could dispatch 
850 escorted heavy bombers against 
German war production, and attacked 

Air Targets 

in Twelve countries. 

Countries , ® ^ ^ ^ 

weeklv l)oiiib load of 


almost 4,()00 tons. It cut one-third of 
Germany's oil supplies by destroying the 
Rumanian oilfield ]>roduction. It 
brought back a thousand missing air- 
men from Bucharest aftm’ that city’s 
liberation liv the Re<l Army. 

* m.‘ 

The tactical air force made a major 

contribution to the success of the 

Allied army’s adyatt.ce uj) the |)(Miinsula. 

Irom Naples into Tuscany by cutting 

1 1 . ^ 

the (Jt'rman supply syst 
continual a Macks on tlie 1 
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'*1 over 
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targets, and destroyed more than 
8,700 enemy aircraft. More than 9,000 
Allied aircraft were lost, and the killed, 
wounded, missing and j^risoners of war 
totalled about 40,000. Field-Marshal 
Alexander announced on July 31, 194.5, 
that M.A.A.F. would end that night. 
Thereafter the American and British 
air forces in Italy separated from their 
unified command, into distinctive organ- 
izations for the armies of occupation. 

Ihe mam preoccupation of home 
defence in Britain during 1945 centred 
in the organization to meet the V- 
weapon attack. {See Chapter 337.) Radar 
watch was maintained along all the 
coasts of Britain, for there was always 
the possibility that a last desperate 
attemj^t to bomb Britain might be made 
by the Luftwaffe in a final act of vspite. 


But only four < <uiiji,tr.itivrlv snull 
piloted attacks wrn* m i<l.> ‘ aL'.tin^t 
Britain in \jj t 

On tin- night fj fh*. gn.l gpi 
attacks wen* marl**, m uhirh 
were dropperl ami ma* an.l 

eannon-guii.s wen* ux rl imiiM riniinaf. lv 
against towns, villau. v an*! r.nhvav. ir, 
the midlands and mirth ; i\ i.f rhn 
attacking aircraft wen* dmt .Inwu x* 
night a number of eneray piloi. <1 ain rai' 
again attacked England. On fh. Inrh-. 
17th piloted aircraft came in aero- rh. 
coast of north England anri clmppr.j 
fragmentation bombs which eati^l 
casualties and damage ; and 
nights later, when a small numlMT of air- 
craft raided southern EngiirKl, om* 
shot down. The Luftwafle Inul 4iof 
last missile again.st Britain. Ancl tn 
80 it had to use a wide \arietv of iiin 
to make up its small forces, imlii. 
Junkers 188, Measerschmitt llo, Ouniier 
217, and Focke Wulf 190 a sure sign of 
the ilecline and fall of the (oTinan air 
force. 


MAJOR TARGETS IN 1945 OF THE STRATEGIC AIR FORCK BASED IN ITAFY 


January 

8 Targets at Jaiiz (Austria). 

Objectiv^cs in the Vienna arear. 
Kailyards at Linz niul Salzburg : oil 
storage at Regensburg. 

Oil plants at Moosbierliaum (K.W. of 
Vienna) and railyards at Graz and 
Maribor. 


15 

20 

31 


Ui 


20 


27 


February 

13 It ail centres and communications at 

X'ioiina. Graz, and .Maribor. 

Obertraiibling aerodrome at Kegens- 

l>urg (jet-proi.u’lled Me. 262 base). 

lierclit esgaden (attacked for tbo lirst 

time in the War) and neighbouring 

raihva vs. 

* 

Augsburg railways. 

March 

1 .M i.osbierbaum oil reHiierv, 

W 

Kail tajgi'ts in Hungary, Austria, 
and Yugoslavia. 

(tra/. (Austria). 

Oil insiallations in the Vienna area. 

( M»j*'et i ves at Regensburg. 

Oil and railway ol'jvetiv’es in Hungary 
(jointly witli the Rod Air F'orce). 

J *1 plane basv at Neubvrg and oil 
i’ef)nerit*s in X’ienna area. 


March- coniinueU 

22 Oil plants at Ktililand fn'’ar Hr* '..b-nC 
near Prat:u»', re-ar Vi»-nna, and 
railways in Au-itria. 

21 Berlin (first atfa<'k by Xf. A. A.F.i and 
airllrlds near Munirli. 

31 Railways in Au'^fri.i 1< adiri»f ti* It.dv; 
(rraz, in suf.p.ut <*f XI ir^fi d T"l 
bukhin. 


April 


1 


9 


I 

12 
13 
1 I 

21 


25 


Targets in Austria an«l X*u«'»-i|a via, in 
sufiport of the R.'d Arm>. 

Targets in Aiistri.a in dircs't co- 
operation with the Ib tl Arnn. 

Forwanl positions nf tie* ttfrinan 
Army opposite the ''th Arnn : to 
prevent bombs falling: ‘Ui Allied 
troops. Inigf whitt arn.ws 
.lotted all over the sfli Arni\ an;* 
pointing northwards, hi!.‘s of white. 
anilHT. and retl sninke c«»\» r.'tl an 
area up to five riub‘« behind the 
Allit'd front, and low •iKitude A. A. 
tir*' was mainf aired a'< f the frvmt 
lin*'. 

Ko-.'ji In 'iin and f'suds ?.-•! n.) n th*’- 
M UI , i< h - s » I zburg I Hi / r oh* m . 

( o 1 1 . < ■ ( 1 1 r. » 1 1 ' > 1 1 r..llif'i.r ■if... C af l.inx. 







GERMAN SERVICES CHIEFS SIGN THE SURRENDER 


On the outskirts of Berlin on May 8, 1945 (see also page 3639], the heads of the German fighting forces ratified the unconditional surren er 
terms. Above, left to right, Colonel-General P. F. Stumpf, appointed C.-in-C., the Luftwaffe Reich, after the attempt on Hitler s life in July 1944 ; 
Field-Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the Supreme Command of the Wehrmacht ; and Admiral Hans Georg von Friedeburg, C.-in-C, of the German 
Navy, who committed suicide on May 23. Below, Air Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder and Marshal Zhukov sign on behalf of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force and the Russian High Command respectively. On Sir Arthur’s right is Mr. A. Vyshinsky, Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

Photos, U JS. Official ; Pictorial Press 
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Photo, BrUish Official BALKAN AIR FORCE STRIKES IN YUGOSLAVIA 

The formation was announced on August 4, 1944, of the Balkan Air Force — a new composite group of the Mediterranean 
Allied Air Forces ‘ for the centralization of the conduct of air operations in the Balkans, except strategic bombing, 
and for the intensification of air operations in the Adriatic.’ Air Vice-Marshal William Elliott, formerly A.O.C., 
Gibraltar, was appointed its A.O.C. Here a South African Air Force Squadron serving with the Balkan Air Force 
attacks with rocket-firing Beaufighters targets in the German-occupied town of Zuzemberk, Yugoslavia, early in 1945* 
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Photo. British Official - MONTGOMERY BLASTS HIS WAY ACROSS THE RHINE 


Under cover of a devastating four-hour air and artillery bombardment — typical of Montgomery’s major-assault tactics 
— 2ist Army Group stormed the Rhine in bright moonlight on the night of March 23-24, 1945 {see page 3658). Feature 
of the great assault was the use of a new type of shell, specially designed to deal with Gern\an A. A. gun positions. 
In this greatest barrage of the war, over 1,500 guns — from the lighter Bofors to the 8-inch * heavies * — took part. 
Here a 5’5-in British gun on the west bank of the Rhine blasts targets across the river as a prelude to the crossings. 
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dbapter 357 

ARMY GROUP CROSSES THE RHINE 

T/ie last stages oj the campaign oj the Army Group under Field-Mat shat 
Montgomery's command are here described by the Military Editor^ Major- 
General Sir Charles Gwynn^ who tells the history of the simultaneous campaigns 
of the Army Groups under American command in Chapter 369. This chapter 
culminates in the surrender on Liineburg Heath on May 4 — second German 

surrender in the field second also to a British commander 


B y the elimination of the German 
pocket at Wesel, Field- Marshal 
Montgomery’s 21st Army Group 
(composed at that time of the 1st 
Canadian, British 2nd and U,S. 9th 
Armies) reached the Rhine on March 10 
along the whole of its front {see page 
3572). The U.S. 1st and 3rd Annies 
had by the same date also lined up on 
the west bank of the river as far south 
as the mouth of the Moselle, the former 
having unexpectedly secured a footing 
on the east bank at Remagen on 
March 8 {see pages 3572-73). 

The stage was therefore set for the 
final phase of the plan which, back on 
the Seine in the preceding August, 
General Eisenhower and Field-Marshal 


(then General) Montgomery had formed. 
Under that plan, the main objects were 
to be the occupation of the Ruhr and 
the defeat of the German armies in 
mobile operations in the plains of 
north-western Germany. 

To attain these objects, the Rhine 


would .have to be crossed in force 


somewhere in 

Gateway to 
North-West 
Germanv 


the reaches between 
Diisseldorf and 
Emmerich. That was 
the chief pre-arranged 
operation to be 


carried out at the gateway to the decisive 
area, although no doubt it was also 
intended to develop a threat along the 
whole length of the river, and to take 
advantage of such opportunities as 
arose of thrusting into southern 


Germany, bringing the enemy to battle 
and causing him to disperse his forces. 

Upstream of Cologne, however, the 
nature of the country, especially to the 
east of the river, made it difficult to 
decide in advance where attempts to 
^ force a crossing might be made. More- 
over there was no other objective of 
the same immediate and decisive im- 
portance as the Ruhr to influence a 
decision. 

The Rhine notoriously is everywhere 
a highly defensible obstacle, wide, 
swift-flowing and, in its upper reaches, 
dominated by rugged high ground ; 
but in the reaches north of Diisseldorf 
selected for the main attack its width, 
some 600 to 700 yards, its depth of 
20 to 25 feet, and its current of three to ^ 
five miles an hour present an exceptional 


problem, both in relation to securing 
initial footings across the river and to 
establishing bridges for the passage and 
maintenance of the main force. 

In the face of the weapons of the 
day, it was clear that landing craft 
of much the same type would be 
needed as in an amphibious seaborne 
enterprise ; while for the construction 
of bridges an immense quantity of 
engineering equipment would be neces- 
sary. After careful experiments on 
British, French and Belgian rivers most 
resembling the Rhine in banks and 
currents, it was decided to use in the 
main two types of craft for the operation, 
the L.C.M. (Landing Craft Mechanized) 
and the L.C. V.P. (Landing Craft Vehicle 
Personnel) as being best suited to 
maintain a fast cross-river service of 
tanks, mobile guns and bulldozers. 
Both these craft have bows which can 
be lowered to form ramps for loading 
and unloading and possess an extremely 
fast “ turn round.” The L.C.M. , 50 feet 
long, had a speed of 12 knots and could 


carry a crew of five and the equivalent 
of a Sherman tank ; the L.C.^ .P., 36 feet 
long, with a 10-knot speed and a crew 
of four, could carry 40 fully equipped 
troops, a bulldozer, or 1,000 gallons of 


petrol . 

The situation was complicated by the 
fact that the Maas had also to be 
bridged, which involved some delay in 
the build-up of material 
resources between the 
two rivers. Neverthe- 
less it was essential to 
undertake the crossing 


Need for 
Rapid 
Build-up 


as soon as 


possible in order to give the enemy no 
time to recover from his losses in the 
Ardennes offensive {see Chapter 336) 
and the subsequent battle of the 
Rhineland (ifce Chapter 349). 

The failure in September 1944 of the 
airborne attempt to secure a bridge-head 
at Arnhem (.sw Chapter 325) left no 
alternative but to seek a solution to the 


problem of the crossing of the Rhine by 
deliberate methods. Even before Rund- 
stedt’s Ardennes offensive, a .start had 



PLANNING THE RHINE CROSSINGS 

All three Armies of 21st Army Group took part in the Rhine crossing on the night of March 
23 " 24 i 1945* British 2 nd, under General Dempsey ; ist Canadian, under General Crerar ; and 
U.S. under General Simpson. The operation was under the overall command of Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, here seen just before the crossings with General Eisenhower, Supreme 
Commander, A.E.F and Lieutenant-General Omar Bradley, commanding 12th Army Group. 

PA 0/0, British Official 
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BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS CROSS DORTMUND-EMS CANAL 

It wa? announced on April 2 1045, that the British 6th Airborne Division had crossed the fatnous 150-mile Dortmund- 
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MONTGOMERY’S MEN HEAD FOR THE RHINE 

The Rhine crossings of March 23-24, 1945. on a 25-mile front north 
01 the Ruhr, were made by assault troops of 21st Army Group 
m a great flotilla of • Buffaloes ’ and other amphibious craft under 
a shattering bombardment and dense smoke-screens, i. Amphibious 
lornes i Dukws ) in a Rhineland wood where equipment was 
concentrated before the crossings. 2. Mounted on ‘ Buffaloes ’ 
these jeep ambulances approach the banks of the great German 
river. 3. Mobile crane-party of the Royal Navy lift a loaded landing- 
craft from a transporter on the Rhine. 4. Laying the dense smoke- 
screens to cover the crossings which took place, for the most part, in 
bright moonlieht Photos, British OfiicinJ : Keystor^e 
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REICH’S LAST WESTERN BARRIER STORMED 

I. In the early dawn of March 24 British troops board assault 
craft for the Rhine crossing. Banks of the smoke-screens tower in 
the background. 2. A ‘ Buffalo ’ lextreme right), with a R.A.F. 
party on board, crosses the Rhine under the shadow of a bridge at 
Wesel which had been blown up by the retreating enemy. 3. Units 
of the 15th (Scottish) Division scramble ashore, heading for an 
assembly-point. 4. First Bailey pontoon-bridge to be constructed 
across the Rhine. Built opposite Xanten and 1,500-feet long, it 
was the work of VIII Corps Engineers who completed it in exactly 
13 hours. British Offlci'i' 
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launched on the front Rees-Xanten- 
Wesel-Dinslaken. The first crossing 
was made at 9 p.m. in bright moon- 
light by assault troops in a great flotilla 
of Buffaloes and other amphibious craft. 
Four main bridge-heads were estab- 
lished : by the 51st (Highland) Division 
at Rees, by the 15th (Scottish) opposite 
Xanten, by the British 1st Commando 
Brigade at Wesel, and by the U.S. 
9th Army (whose spearheads were the 
30th and 79th Infantry Divisions) in 
the area of Dinslaken, some miles north 
of Duisburg. Wesel, as an important 
communication centre the key to the 
crossing, was captured by the Com- 
mando Brigade ; it had been devas- 
tated by earlier air and artillery bom- 
bardments. 

By the morning footings on the 
heavily mined east bank had been 
secured and reinforcements were 

being ferried across 

Units which front 

Made the attack. These in- 

Crossing 

well as men 

of the units already mentioned, the 
79th Armoured Division, The Black 
Watch, Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, Royal Berkshire Regiment, 
The Royals, Cheshire Regiment, 81st 
Field Artillery Regiment, Highland 
Light Infantry, Canadian H.L.I., Man- 
chester Regiment, Royal Scots Fusi- 
liers, Royal Scots, Ring s Own Scottish 
Borderers, Royal Tank Regiment (men 
of the 5th Royal Tank Regiment man- 
ning the Buffaloes carrying the troops 
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in the first assault), 

Gordon Highlanders, 

Middlesex Regiment, the 
Cameronians, 102nd Anti- 
Tank Regiment, East 
Riding Yeomanry, West- 
minster Dragoons, Duke 
of C o r n w a 1 1’s Light 
Infantry, Hampshire 
Regiment, Worcestershire 

Regiment, Dorset Regi- 
ment, Somerset Light 
Infantry and Wiltshire 
Regiment. 

In the early hours of 
the 24th, the biggest air- 
borne operation of the 
war was carried out by 
the XVIII Airborne Corps 

(commander, Major- 
General Matthew B. 

Ridgeway) of the Allied 
1st Airborne Army, and 
comprising the British 6th 
(Major-General E. Bols) 
and U.S. 17th Airborne 
Divisions. Over three thousand trans- 
port planes, operating from twenty- 
six British and Continental bases and 
with strong air cover, dropped para- 
chutists north and north-east of Wesel 
within range of covering artillery. This 
time, it will be noted, the airborne 
landings took place after (not, as in the 
Normandy invasion — see Chapter 311 
before) the first assaulting troops had 
secured a footing. A link between the 
two forces was rapidly established, the 
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GLIDERBORNE ARMY IN ACTION 

Within 30 minutes of their landings east of the Rhine on March 24, I 945 t the British 6th Airborne 
Division had captured its main objectives, taken many prisoners, and seized intact six bridges 
across the Yssel river. Before nightfall they had linked up with ground forces at points five miles 
east of the Rhine. Here an airborne anti-tank gun crew— men and weapons landed by glider- 
take up position at Hamminkeln, north-west of Wesel. Photo. British Official 


SCENE OF THE RHINE CROSSINGS 

This map shows the area of the Rhine crossings by 21st 
Army Group on the night of March 23-24, 1945 (see text 
in this page). Also shown is the ground covered by the 
operations of the British 6th and U.S, 17th Airborne 
Divisions, the most successful of their kind during the war. 


6th Division having meantime seized 
intact six bridges over the Yssel. The 
morning saw the river filled with ferry- 
ing craft of all types, and bridging opera- 
tions had started. It must have been 
a wonderful sight for spectators, among 
whom Mr. Churchill (.^ee page 3514) and 
General Eisenhower characteristically 
were present, often in positions that 
alarmed their subordinates. 

The first British bridge to span the 
Rhine was that constructed by the 
YIII Corps En gineers at Xanten. At 

zero hour (2 a.m.) the British Bridge 
commanding o 1 i i c e r ^ 

had gone forward 
through Xanten, by 
then ablaze under enemy fire, to 
establish contact with the crossing 
control, and to fix the exact site for the 
start of the bridge and the places where 
the 167 vehicles carrying equipment 
should assemble. An hour before light, 
advanced parties had arrived and 
started work. The enemy was, how- 
ever, still in ]>ossessiou of the opposite 
bank at this place, and the main columns 
of vehicles as they reached the parking 
places came under fire. It was not till 
10.30 a.m., by which time the enemy 
parties on the east bank had been 
pinched out by assaulting troops, that 
work could proceed. The main dlth- 
culty to be overcome was the laying of 
adequate anchors in the strong current. 
Previous rehearsals on the Maas had 
shown that extra heavv anchors would 
be necessarv, and that tliev would have 
to be laid from a ferry raft working on a 
cable. Getting the cable across was no 
easy task, and in the course of the day 
it was broken several times by derelict 











Guardsman CHARLTON 
f Irish Guards 

A: W'stedt Germany, on Apni 
r;. 1045. Guardsman Edward 
Colquhoun Chsr'.ton. co-driver 
c! a tank '.vhcch had been 
knocked cut. alone, on his own 
’.rutiative and armed only with 
a 5r:'*A-n:ng. coxinter-artacked 
the enemy. He ;:;fticted heavy 
casualties, halting them, and 
though twice wounded continued 
to fight t;ll he tell. He was 
awarded the V C. posthumously. 


CpI. CHAPMAN 
{ Alonmouthsfi/re Regt.i 

The V C. was awarded to 
Corporal Edward Thomas Chap- 
man lor his ' magnificent 
bravery * on the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal on April 2, 1945. Single- 
handed, he repulsed fanatical 
enemy attacks, gave his battalion 
time to reorganize a vital 
position overlooking the only 
bridge across the canal and 
greatly aided the success of later 

operations. 


CpI. TOPHAM 
ffrt Canadian Parachute Bn. 

Parachuting on to a strongly* 
defended area of the Rhine 
on March 24, 1945, Corpora) 
Frederick George Topham, a 
medical orderly, was awarded 
the V.C. for ‘ sustained gallantry 
of the highest order.’ For six 
hours, most of the time in great 
pain, he acted with outstanding 
bravery. ‘ His magnificent and 
selfless courage inspired all who 
witnessed it.’ 


/Vi./Okj,'. C a uadi' in Official ; Xeu's Chronicle 


inad»* in ac* umuJatinir the material 
requirt-l t«*r the uudertaking. and bv 
tinif the .-uccessful I.'-."!!** of the 
} i^r,* "t the Rhiie land had enabled 
ri!;al >»*leotion ot th«* exact point of 
' r‘"’nL.c result ing tr^an re^ ijnnais.^ance, 
U* ir.ide, everTthirii! was on the move 
'•'wairds advaic * 'i of assembly 

It had beeii bo ea^^y ta>k, for masses 
of heavy eqaipnient had to be moved 
across eoiiniry in which all avenues 

Landing Craft f communication had 

been daniaired or, as in 

overland .P“‘ 

completely out of action. 

I nder these conditions landing craft 
and "thf-r equinient for amphibious 
op* rations had to be carried *200 miles 
overland- As the Rhine cro-ssiner would 
r»*quir^* ex{>ert navigation, it fell to 
Rriti.-h and U.S. naval detachments to 
surmount the difiBcultie.'^ of these move- 
ments. To niaintain secrecy, the naval 
] er'onnel so engacied lived, worked and 
V. ere dre--ed like soldiers. This operation 
v.a' imder the overall command of 

Admiral Sir Harold Burrough, Naval 
< . Allied Naval Expeditionary 

For* **, ‘!e* - nior British and American 
‘ :h I n i f 'aptain I^. G. H. Jame.s, 
F.l'h iMd t oiimiaiider William J. 

W * 1 I • r.S.N. Forethought and 

t'lumiin'j f ou[)led with an 

h.-plav of I'liorev fiiiil, how- 
r.^-ir r*'’.'.'.: ! d . und oai dav.-* after 


ffiven in^ his post-war lecture to the 
Royal United Services Institution al- 
ready quoted : The quicker we could 
engage the enemy in mobile warfare 
in the north German plains the sooner 
the end would come. AVhile the battle 
of the Rhineland was proceeding the 
details for the crossing of the Rhine 
were being worked out. Many engin- 
eering and administrative preparations 


had been initiated back in December 
before the Ardennes counter-offensive 

In particular, work had started on roads 
and railways necessary 
to establish our lines of on 

communication across *’*’®Pa>'ations 
the Meuse [Maas] and ^*'®ssing 

Rhine. We had furthermore stocked 

130,000 tons of stores for the coming 
operations. And so 2l8t Army Group 
launched the operation for crossing 
the Rhine a fortnight after com- 
pletion of the battle of the Rhine- 
land. Future history must give the 
armies great credit for this. It was 
a most remarkable achievement. The 
fortnight between the end of the battle 
. of the Rhineland and the crossing of 
the Rhine was one of intense activity. 
Formations were regrouped and lined 
up in their correct positions, covered by 
a screen of troops holding the river 
bank. Dense and continuous clouds of 
smoke were employed to hide our 
intentions and final preparations.” 

It was this smoke screen that 
especially impressed observers, and 
its long continuance may well have 
affected the enemy’s morale, keeping 
him on tenterhooks. An immense inten 
sification of the attack by the Allied 
air forces on his roads, railways and 
sources of petrol supply at the same 

time interfered with the movement of 
his reserves to meet the coming blow. 

At last, on the night of March 23-24 
the assault across the Rhine was 
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BRITISH COMMANDO TROOPS FORCED THE RHINE 

Spearheading the Rhine crossings under a barrage of 1,500 guns, British forces ot the 
1st Commando Brigade made a surprise crossing of the river in the evening of March 23, I945> 
four hours ahead of any other troops. Before dawn next day they had captured the town of 
Wesel, their first objective. Here a detachment is on the look-out for enemy rearguards. 
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long and its ap- 
proach roads 
were open to 
traffic. By the 
end of the second 
day seven bridges 
in all were in 
operation to the 
bridge-head , 
which by then had 
been expanded 
to a width of 25 
miles with a maxi- 
mum depth of six 
miles. 

The enemy Vs 


resistance had initially been strongest 
on the northern flank, where he had 
concentrated three parachute divisions 
which as always, fought stubbornly. 
The U.S. 9th Army 
met comparatively 
light opposition, the 
two assault divisions 
losing only 31 men killed. The com 
pa,rative ease and speed with which the 
initial crossing was effected was no 
doubt due to the perfection of the pre- 
parations and to the tremendous weight 
of the covering fire provided. Naval 
detachments with the craft they had 
dragged by road right across Holland 


MEETING ON THE LIPPE 

Striking east along the northern bank of 

Lippe in the Huhr — on whose 
southern bank the U.S. 9th Army was 
operating^ the British 6th Guards Armoured 
Brigade on March 28, 1945, captured the 
important communications centre of 
Dorsten. and Unked with the Americans 
next day. Above, a British tank man gives 
a light to an American at the meeting. 

assault craft, out of control through 
^'iiemy fire, drifting down stream. 
Nevertheless the work went on steadily, 
and by p.m. the bridge 1.500 feet 
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IN RUINED MUNSTER 

Miinster, capital of Westphalia, was cap- 
tured on April 3, 1945, by the British 6th 
Guards Armoured Brigade in conjunction 
with elements of the U.S. 17th Airborne 
Division. Here, a British and U.S. patrol 
passes the ruined cathedral. Left, U.S. 
reconnaissance party confers with a British 
tank-crew over a map. The city had been 
heavily shelled after the German com- 
mandant’s refusal to surrender. 

Photos^ British Officinl ; British Newspaper 

Pool 

played an important part in the cross- 
ing. That the enemy was unable to 
launch counter-attacks on a considerable 
scale was due largely to the heavy air 
interdiction programme which had been 
carried out, and, no doubt, to the effects 
of the defeat that the enemy had 
suffered in the Rhineland. 

The American bridge-head at Rema- 
geii, by now considerably extended, had 
also tended to cause dispersion of 
German reserves, particularly those in 
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BRITISH DRIVE TOWARDS BREMEN 

Troops of the British ist Commando Brigade on April 5, 19451 cleared the German industrial 
and railroad centre of Osnabriick in their drive towards Bremen, taking many prisoners. Left, 
an armoured car of the British iith Armoured Division, bearing a Nazi street name-plate on 
its bonnet, pushes towards Osnabriick. Right, British Commando troops search for snipers 
in the town’s ruined streets. Photos, British Official 


Advance to 
the Elbe 
Begins 


the Ruhr which might have been used 
against the U.S. 9th Army. The Ger- 
mans apparently expected the attack on 
the Ruhr to develop directly from the 
Remagen bridge-head and had concen- 
trated for defence north of the Sieg 
river, only to be caught on the wrong 
foot when General Hodges broke out of 
his bridge-head to the south-east on a 
wider manoeuvre, which is described 
in Chapter 369. 

The bridge-heads on Montgomery’s 
front were quickly joined up, and within 
four days the deployment of his armies 
on the east bank of the Rhine was suffi- 
ciently complete for the 
advance to the Elbe to 
begin. On March 29 it 
started at dawn, after 
some preliminary fighting to secure more 
elbow room. Each of the three armies 
had its separate mission. The U.S. 
9th Army on the right was directed 
towards the front Magdeburg- Witten- 
berge, pressing into the north-west 
section of the Ruhr as it advanced. In 
the centre the British 2nd Army was 
to advance with its left flank directed 
on Hamburg, while on the left General 
Crerar’s Canadian II Corps, passing 
through the 2nd Army bridge-head, was 
to swing north along the Rhine to out- 
flank Arnhem. There later his Canadian 
I Corps was to cross and establish a pro- 
tective flank between the Rhine and the 
Zuider Zee, while the II Corps opened up 
routes leading northwards towards the 
coast. 

The enemy tried desperately to 
assemble forces to oppose the advance, 
especially on the Ems-Dortmund Canal 
which faced the centre and left of the 
2nd Army. On this part of the front 
there was bitter fighting, but the right 
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of the 2nd Army, and the U.S. 9th Army, 
were able to advance rapidly. 

On March 28 armour of the 21st Army 
Group reached the line Borken— Dorsten- 
Hamborn and, advancing across the 
Westphalian plain, by March 31 was 
approaching Munster, by which time 
the U.S. 1st Army by a very rapid swing 
northwards was in the area west of 
Cassel and Paderborn east f the Ruhr. 


By April 3 the U.S. 9th Army had 
reached the Weser near Minden and, 
having linked up with the U.S. 1st 
Army near Paderborn, completed the 
encirclement of the Ruhr. From that 
date the 9th Army reverted to Genoral 
Bradley’s command. Its subsequent 
operations therefore form part ol the 
American advance east of the Rhine, 
which is described in Chapter 369. The 
rest of this chapter follows exclusively 
the operations of the 21st Army Group up 
to the enemy’s final surrender. The 
purpose of these operations, as Mont- 
gomery himself stated, was to cut 
progressively the German east-west lines 


AS GERMANY’S SURRENDER APPROACHED 

This map shows the area of operations of the Northern Group of armies in north-west Germany 
as the war in the west collapsed with the unconditional surrender to Field-Marshal Montgomery 
at Luneburg on May 4, 1945. The shaded portion, covering the operations of the Anglo-U.S. 
Airborne Divisions following the Rhine crossings, is reproduced on a larger scale in page 3659. 
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SECOND BATTLE OF ARNHEM 

The British 49th {West Riding) Division, fighting with the ist Canadian Army, on the night ot 
April 12-13, 1945, made a surprise crossing of the Yssel river east of Arnhem, which they entered 
the following day and finally cleared on April I4> Here ‘ Buffaloes ’ of the 79 ^^ Armoured 
Division wait at dawn to ferry men and equipment across the river. German prisoners huddle in 

* * * 1 /Tf' • I 


the background. 

of communications to the coast and to 
deliver a series of right hooks to round 
up the enemy, while the left flank 
formations drove up towards the coast 
to finish him off. 

On April 6 the VI II Corps (com- 
manded by Lieutenant-General H. 
Barker) of the 2nd Army, having 
cleared Osnabriick, reached and crossed 
the Weser near Minden, while a few 
days later the XII Corps (commanded 
by Lt.-Gen, Neil M. Ritchie) crossed 
the river farther north and then turned 
north for Hamburg. 

Meanwhile on April 2 the 1st Canadian 
Army launched an attack to clear the 
enemy from the ten-mile-long “ island'’ 

between Arnhem and 
Nij megen . T h e y m e t 
stubborn resistance . 
Extending northwards, 
by April 7 they were fighting with Ger- 
man troops holding the line of the \ssel 
round Zutpheu (captured that day) and 
Deventer, That night two battalions 
of French parachute troops, consisting 
partly of regular soldiers and partly ot 
members of the Maquia, were dropped 
east of the Zuider Zee, and on the 8th, 
ground troops, advancing from Zutphen, 
established contact with them. Heavy 
tishtins continued on this front, result- 
ing in the capture of Deventer on April 
11, and the opening of a fresh attack 
north of Arnhem, finally cleared on 
April 14. 

While this fighting was in progress, 
the Canadians had also been pressing 


PhotOf British Official 

V 

northwards on both sides of the Dutch- 
German frontier, and on April 15 
reconnaissance elements reached the 
North Sea. The capture of Groningen 
the following day virtually completed the 
liberation of the 


approaching Oldenburg, Stiff resistance 
was encountered both at Bremen and 
Oldenburg, and north-east of Brunswick 
a German group even made a vigorous 
counter-attack on the American flank. 

The opening of the Russian offensive 
on April 16 (see Chapter 362) of course 
made the German situation increasingly 
hopeless ; but by that time the death 
agony of Germany was already far 


Advance 
in the 

Netherlands 


northern Nether- 
lands east of the 
Zuider Zee, and 
isolated the 
German Army in 
the western 
Netherlands. 

A t t h e s a in e 
time the left and 
centre of the 2nd 
x\rmy were clos- 
ing in on Bremen 
and Hanover. On 
April 10 Hanover 
was captured and 
the XXX Corps 
(commanded by 
General Bryan 
Horrocks) began 
the investment of 
Bremen. On the 
12th the Ameri- 
cans crossed the 
Elbe not far from 
^lagdebiirg. The 
2nd Army con- 
tinued to press 0:1 
between Hanover 
and Bremen to- 
wards Hamburg, 
and to the west of 
r e m e n were 

t b2 


CANADIANS CAPTURE ZUTPHEN 

On April 7, 1945, infantry of the ist Canadian Army, pushing north 
to the V-bomb launching sites, captured the ancient Netherlands town 
of Zutphen on the Yssel river — where Sir Philip Sidney died in 1586 
— after fierce fighting. Below, Canadian mechanized units cross a 
partly demolished bridge spanning the moat which surrounds 


Zutphen. 


Photo, Associated Press 


















WITH THE U.S. NINTH ARMY 

On jklarch 28, i 945 > U.S. 9th Army, under 
General Simpson, captured the irnportant 
river port oi Duisburg, on the Rhine. Right, 
troops cross a Duisburg bridge seized intact. 
Above, U.S. 9th Army engineers build a 
pontoon bridge over the Weser in April, 
while iniantry haul themselves across. 

fiavauced m the west. The army isolated 
Ui the western Netherlands had lost all 
strategic meaning; even its defensive 
liLe on the \ssel had been penetrated, 
Lnd the Canadians were advancing: 
SOUTH of the Zuider Zee towards Amster- 
•Liui. Characteristically the German 
commander chose this moment for one 
of the most senseless acts of vindictive 
vandalism of which the German Army 
was guilty, when he ordered the flooding 
of the country (see Chapter 358), The 
iorce still holding out at Bremen was in 
no better position, and by April 18 the 
8nd Army had reached Liinebur? and 

k - 
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SCOTTISH TROOPS NEAR THE ELBE 

Swinging north from Celle towards the Elbe, the 15th (Scottish) Division on April 14, 1945, 
advanceo 21 miles to reach Uelzen, an important rail junction on the Berlin-Bremen and 
Hamburg-Hanover lines. Here— only 25 miles from the Elbe and 45 miles from Hamburg— 
U^y met fanatical opposition from S.S. formations which held out for five days. Below, a 
Scottish patrol passes a Red Cross party in the burning town. Photo, British Official 



had begun to line up on the left bank 
of the Elbe, masking Hamburg. The 
Allies continued to establish themselves 
on the Elbe between Dessau and 
Hamburg, but did not cross in force. 

The advance of the Allies into Ger- 
many had forced the enemy by this 
time to create new commands : Field- 
Marshal Busch (earlier commanding an 
Army Group on the Eastern Front) was 
appointed C.-in-C. in the north-west, 
covering Denmark, the Netherlands and 
the Hamburg-Emden area; Field-Mar- 
shal Albert Kesselring (transferred from 
Italy to replace Rundstedt after the 
failure of the Ardennes offensive) was 
put in charge of the Southern Re- 
doubt” (Bavaria, Austria, and Bohemia). 

By April 24 British troops were 

pressing into the suburbs of Bremen, 

and on the following day Russian and 

U.S. troops linked up on „ t- n 

, 1 ^ m ^ Bremen Falls 

the Elbe near 1 organ. . 

April 26 saw Bremen com- r\ -t' ^ 

pletely in British hands, 

except for the dock area, where fighting 

continued for a couple of days longer. 

The Canadians continued to close in on 
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GERMANS SURRENDER THEIR 
GREATEST PORT 


Hamburg, Germany’s second city, was 
surrendered on May 3, 19451 to the 
British 2nd Army by the garrison com- 
mander, General Wolz, who met the 
British commander near Harburg and 
rode into the city at the head of the 
British troops. Guided by a British 
naval officer prisoner-of-war, a Ger- 
man colonel and his staff had entered 
the British lines the previous day 
with a letter from Field-Marshal 
Busch, commanding the Hamburg 
area, requesting surrender negotiations. 
I, Inside the British lines the German 
colonel (second from the right) makes 
final arrangements for the surrender 
talks. 2. British officers enter Ham- 
burg Town Hall on May 3 to take over 
the city from General VVolz. 3. A 
Hamburg policeman watches a British 
corporal erect a street sign after the 
occupation. 4. A corner of Hamburg’s 
badly blitzed dockyard areas. 

t*hoiOd, British (Jj/iciitl; Associated Bress 






_ And the Sritish on H&mburgi 
bttt not till April 29 was any sensational 
ent^ri^ undertaken. On that day, 
having forced a crossing of the Elbe at 
Lau^burg, south-east of Hamburg, in 
driving rain, mobile lormations of the 
^d Amiy, reinforced by the U.S. 
82 iid Airteme Division, were launched 
in a drive towards Lubeck. in order 
to frustrate any attempt the Germans 
timting l^fore Rokossovsky (see Chap- 
^ r 362) might make to withdraw into 
^^hl^wig-HoIstein, Lubeck and W ismar 
were entered on May 2 and contact was 
e with the Russians. 



JBy the same date a U.S. airborne 
corps of two divisions, together with the 
British 6th Airborne Division, had taken 
up a position facing east on the line 

Darchau-Schwerin-Wismar, to hold up 

the retreating Germans. This was a not- 
able and rapidly carried out manoeuvre 
uhich, although it met with almost 
no resistance, was needed to convince 
the Germans of the impossibility of 
continuing the struggle in Denmark and 
Norway if, indeed, they had had any 
thought of doing so after hearing of 
Hitler s death on May 1 , While plans 
for outflanking Hamburg on the Bremen 
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BRITISH TROOPS FORCE THE ELBE 

tnoming of April 29, 1945* fhe British ist Cominando Brigade and the 15th 
(Scottish) Division crossed the 300-yards wide lower Elbe in assault-boats and Buffaloes manned 
by the 79th Armoured Division at Uuenburg, to the south-east of Hamburg, which later in the 
da» they captured. Above, Sherman D.D. swimming tanks after the crossing. Below Scottish 
troops land from assault-craft at the double phot„s_ prilish Officin 
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model were actually under wav the 
commander of the garrison started 
negotiations on May 2 for the surrender 
or the city, carried out next day. 

On May 3 also, Admiral Doenitz, as 
0.1 tier s successor, sent envovs 

Field-Marshal Montgomery’s head- 
quarters at Liineburg Heath in a vain 
attempt to obtain separ- 
ate armistice terms from ®®enitz 

him. By this time the Seeks 

country east of the Elbe 
was packed with German troops and 
refugees fleeing before the Russians— the 
former anxious to come into our lines to 
surrender and sadly disappointed when 
told that if they wanted to surrender 
they must apply to the Russians. Jhe 
Emden and Cuxhaven promontories 
were now virtually the only areas where 
fighting still continued, but May 3 saw 
the surrender of Oldenburg to the 
Canadians, and Kiel and Flensburg were 
declared open towns ; the R.A.F. in the 
five preceding days having put out of 
action 150 ships, including a number of 
U-boats attempting to escape to Norway. 

On May 4 a fresh delegation from 
Admiral Doenitz arrived at Field- 
Marshal Montgomery's headquarters, 
and this time they were without 
difficulty convinced that nothing short 
of unconditional surrender would be 
accepted. Doenitz having heard their 
report bowed to the inevitable, and on 
the same evening General -Admiral Hans 
Georg von Friedeburg as his representa- 
tive signed the instrument of un- 
conditional surrender for all German 
armed forces in north-west Germany, 
Holland and Denmark, including the 
garrisons of Heligoland and the Frisian 
Islands — two days after the cessation 
of hostilities in Italy (see Chapter 361). 
The armies of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations had completed their share of 
the Allied task. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery's ow'ii 
account of the surrender was given in 
characteristic style to war correspond- 
ents an hour before the signing of the 
capitulation. “ There ^ , 

• ri 1 Montgomery s 

IS a German general 

called Blumentritt who, ^ ^ 

j. T 1 Surrender 

as lar as I know, com- 
mands all forces between the Baltic and 
the Weser river,” he began. “ On 
Wednesday he sent in and said he 
wanted to come in on Thursday and 
surrender what they call the army 
group Blumentritt. . . . He was told, 

" You can come in. That's O.K. We 


are 



Now the next tiling that happened 
was yesterday morning (Thursday). 
Blumentritt said, ‘ As far as I know 
there is something going on just above 
my level and therefore I am not coming 

v’ 
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in.’ He did not come in. But instead 
there arrived here to see me four German 
people — General- Admiral Friedeburg, 
who is commander-in-chief of the 
German navy ; General Kinzel, chief 
of staff to Field-Marshal Busch ; Rear- 
Admiral Wagner, staff officer to Friede- 
burg, and Major Friede, who is staff 
officer to Kinzel. So the party really 
was just two chaps — Friedeburg and 
Kinzel. 

‘‘ Now this is extremely interesting. 
They lined up above my caravan and I 

said, ‘ What do you 
want?* They said, 
‘ We*ve come here 
from Field-Marshal 


Offer to 
Surrender 
Three Armies 


Busch to ask you to accept the surrender 
of the three* German armies that are 
now withdrawing in front of the 
Russians in Mecklenburg between Ros- 
tock and Berlin. . . . We are very 
anxious about the condition of the 
civilians who are driven along as these 
armies flee from the advancing Russians, 
and we want you to accept their 
surrender.’ 

'‘I said, 'No, certainly not. These 
armies are fighting the Russians and 
therefore if they surrender to anybody 
it must be to the Russians. It has 


ARNHEM MEN RELEASED BY THE ‘DESERT RATS’ 

Breaking out from the Rethem bridge-head across the Aller on April i6, i 945 i British 7th 
Armoured Division captured Stalag XI B near Fallingbostel. Here they released 6,500 British 
and U.S. prisoners, including 700 men from Arnhem. Several hundred were found in hospital 
suffering from malnutrition as a result of forced marches from East Prussian camps. Here, 
prisoners greet their liberators. Photo^ British Newspaper Pool 


nothing to do with me . . .’ 1 then 

said to them, ' Are you prepared to 
surrender to me the German forces on 
my western and northern flanks . . . ? ’ 

“ They said, ‘ No.’ So far it had been 
a very good discussion. Then they said, 
‘ We are most anxious about the con- 
dition of civilians in the areas of Liibeck 
and on the northern flank. . . . We 
thought perhaps you would make some 
plan with us whereby you would advance 
slowly and we would withdraw slowly 
and all the civilians would be all right,’ 
So far we had not got very far. 

“ I said, ‘No. There is nothing doing. 
... I wonder whether you officers know 
what is the battle situation on the 
Western Front? In case you don’t, I 
will show it to you.’ I produced a map 
which showed the battle situation. ... I 
said to them, ‘ You must clearly under- 
stand three points : One, you must 
surrender to me unconditionally all the 
German forces in Holland, in Friesland, 
includingthe Frisian Islands, Heligoland, 
and all other islands, in Schleswig- 


Holstein and in Denmark. Two, once 


you have done that I am then prepared 
to discuss with you the implications of 
the surrender. . . . Three, if you don’t 
agree to Point Number One, I shall go on 
with the war and will be delighted to 


do so and am readv. . . 

" They tlien said to me, ‘ AVe came 
here entirely for the purpose of asking 
you to accept surrender 
of these German armies 
on V o u r eastern 
flank. . . . We have 


Germans 
Seek Fresh 
Authority 


no power to agree to w^hat you 
now want. . . . But two of us will now 
go back to where we came from, get 
agreement and come back again. Two 
will stay here with vou.’ So vesterday 

V * 

afternoon between 3.30 and 4 o'clock 
the General- Admiral, accompanied by 
Major Friede, went back. . . . He was 
to come back here with the doings. . . . 
Now they have arrived — they are up top 
somewhere and my present intention 
is that they will sign what I have pre- 
pared. This piece of paper is really the 
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InstruiiuMit of Surrender ol 
the forces in accordance with 
my demands. I am dealing 
with the conimander of the 
forces facing me and that 
is why I am doing it alone 
like this. ... I have ab- 
solutely excluded anything 
which would be an Allied 
thing and would rec(Uire 
the presence of our Allied 
Ru.ssians and Americans 
and so on. The forces which 
surrender will total over 
1 ,OOOXX)0 — that is their own 
statement. It will involve 
some very tricky problems 
cretting them from these 
places— from West Holland 
and Denmark. . . . The next 
scene will be up top in the 
tent.” 

It may seem that in all 
tlie operations following the 
opening of the western 
front the forces of the British Empire 
played a secondary part, and it is of 
course true that the Empire was unable 
to equal the weight of the American 



GERMANS IN HOLLAND LAY DOWN THEIR ARMS 

In a small hotel at Wagemngen, near Arnhem, on May 6 . 194S. General 

the German 21st Army of about 120,000 men, surrendered all the German forces m the 

lands to Lieutenant-General Charles Foulkes, G.O.C., Canadian I Corps. i.ln.nt 

reads the surrender orders to General Blaskowit2 (right, centre) on whose left is Lieutena 
General Reichelt, his Chief of Staff. Prince Bernhard of the Nethertands was present. 



effort. None the 
less the success of 
the whole cam- 
Daign depended 
argely on the 
ach ievement of 
the Imperial 
forces. Apart from 
the heavy losses 

V 

they had indicted 
on the enemy, 
without the 
liberation by 
the m of the 
Channel and 
North Sea ports, 
notably Antwerp, 
the whole western 


Triumph of 
Meticulous 
Planning 


WEST MEETS 
EAST 

On May 7, 1945. 

Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery met Marshal 
Rokossovsky, of the 
2nd White Russian 
Army, at Wismar, 
scene of the link-up 
between British and 
Soviet forces four days 
earlier. Troops of the 
British 6th Airborne 
Division formed a 
guard of honour for 
the two great military 
leaders. Here Field- 
Marshal Montgomery 
extends a hand of 
greeting as he and the 
Red Army marshal 
meet. 

Photo^ British Official 


offensive would certainly have been 
greatly delayed and might possibly 
have been brought to a complete 
standstill. Further developments of 
secret weapons might also have had 
serious effects on the Allied bases 011 
both sides of the Channel. The strategic 
role of the 21st Army Group was there- 
fore of exceptional importance. 

In the final phase of the campaign 
this group carried out the only deliber- 
ately planned crossing of the Rhine, 
and that in the area 
where it must certainly 
have been expected by 
the enemy. That it met 
with such complete success was due to 
meticulous preparation and admirable 
execution. The crossing was planned and 
carried out on so great a scale that it 
was possible to deploy the full strength 

of the army on the farther bank with 

^ 

remarkable speed. The enemy was 
given no time to recover, and although 
in places he fought stubbornly for a 
short time, he was never al>le to offer 
organized resistance. The end con- 
sequently came in a general widespread 
collapse of morale and physical inability 
to continue the struggle, and not in 
decisive battle. If one single operation 
can be said to have delivered the death- 
blow to Nazi Germany, it was the 21st 
Army Group's forcing of the Rhine. That 
it was accomplished with such apparent 
ease and with so little loss of life should 
not obscure the importance of the 
achievement. 
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Diary 


War 


April 1« U.S« 1st and 0th Armies 
)inkt>d up at Uppstadt, cutting off the 
Ruhr. 1st Ukrainian Army capture 
I fiesta) ; other Red Army forces 
look Si^pron (Hunirary). U*S. 10th Army 
iAHilrd in ipreat strength on Okinawa 
Hrukp, Islands). 

April 2, Announced that Guards 
VnrH>\ir*>tl Pi vision had entered MiLnster, 
Rptish t*i.h Airhome ^Hvision H-ftd crossed 
the Knis CanaJ and tliat Brit^h 2nd Army 
was over 100 miles beyond the Rhine ; 
R-^-F- bonil>ed R^lin Again. Srd 
Ukrainian .Vrmy captured Na^' Kanisza, 
Hangman oil -centre. Sth Army made 
amphibfous landing X. of Ravenna. 
I .S.A. ISth A.F. heavily attacked oom- 
n^umcattons in Austria and N. Italy, 
-based Super- Portresses bomb^i 

T k^ ^ 

3. Canadians established bridge- 




ad 


Canal. 


I Army captured Wiener 2 

' » iv F.t^rrt5tadt , Xeukirchen, and 
i*- ‘'*r. approaches to Vienna. 

\ pnl 4. Hrifish 11th Airborne 

P.*;-'. Ti ly-p^viai^d OsnabrQck, crossed 
U . s. r ; Karfs»el surrendered to 
An'* r* 'jvns ; T 3 j^-| Army occupied 
1 ' i ' Frf'^iich 1st Army 

• * •; ' ^ * • Ry night R.A.F. 

" ‘ • * H Arburg oil plants. 

^ vr ..! , . Ariny stormed Brati- 

' *• *h r i Army forces took 

** * ^^ A.A.K. inf* lisively attacked 

^ ; ' rw- in N. It ilv. 

Aprd 5. 1 st Commando 

• ( f’snabruc k ; Canadians 

‘ ^ ' ’• Zutplnui ; U.8. 

• ^ '* sT * ^I’ilha\L>on. II*'‘avv 

^ " A \ 1 \^* , K- -‘n Bavaria. HiL-v?ia 

* ’ ' • I I’. T v:'an«L->'* neutrality 

• •' f . f ! 

^ • * f i . 

b. i -i i: .u l tr^^ops 

r. ; IlritUh tn“>p> 

- r . Mind'-n ; 

' ■ ir***! lI.'iniTii ; U.S. 

tii'l Mein- 
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r iirst time 
Jifosquitocs. 

' ; I rafr struck 

■ awii, sinking 

I If iT, -* iarK**?<t battle- 
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T' T f Inf i-li carrier 
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Apnl lOa U^*S. 9tli Army captured 
Kssen and Hanover ; in over 5.600 
sorties by RJ^.F. and U.S.A.A.P., 406 
enemy planes shot down ; Berlin air- 
fields destroyed. In Italy U.S, troops 

^k Mossa. 14th Army captured Thazi. 
E. of MeikUla (Burma). 

^i^plil^ 11, U.S. 9th Army captured 
Gelsenkirchen in Ruhr pocket f by night 
^*A*F- raided Berlin three tim^. Russians 
^tablished Danube bridge-head in Vienna, 
Sth Army reache I Santerno River 
(Italy ). Russo- Yugoslav treaty signed. 

April 1^ U.S. 91 h Army crossed 
^be ; U.S. 80th Division captured 
Weimar and Crfiirt • Buchenwald over- 
* British 2nd Army took rail junc- 
tion of Celle on Altar River ; French 1st 
Army took Rasta^/t and Baden-Baden. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt died ; Mr. 
arry S. Truman sworn in as President. 
.April 13. British troops of 1st 
Canadian Army crossed the Yssel near 
Arnhem ; L .S. 9th Army occupied Dort- 
mund ; U.8. 3rd Army captured Jena. 
Rod Armies completed capture of Vienna. 
Kyaupadaung iBurma) taken. U.S. 
forces landed on Bohol (Philippines). 

^pril 13—14. Heavy attack by Super - 
Fortresses on Tokyo. 

April 14. British finally cleared 
Arnhem ; U.S. 3rd Army cleared Zeitz ; 
U.S. A. 8th A.F. attacked Gironde 
estuary positions. Marshal Tolbukhin’s 
troops forced River Traisen, captured 
Herzogenburg, 14th Army entered 
Hlaingdet, E. of Thazi. Announced that 
Australians had almost completed clear- 
ing up areas inland from Xew Guinea 
coast. Eastern Air Command bombers 
destroyed Thai power station (Siam). 

April 15, All German land exits ’from 
W. Holland scaled ; U.S. 9th Ar my 
clean-d StendaL on the Elbe ; U.S. 1st 
and 9th Armies linked up on Rulir River 

N. of Hagen. Russians took St. Palten 
(Austria). 

April 16. Germans at Groningen 
surrendered to Canadians ; U.S. 1st and 
9th Armies linked up to form new 
pocket in Har^ .Mountains ; in Ruhr 
pocket enemy resistance ceased almost 
completely. R.A.F. bombed Swine- 
mOnde, sank the “ Lutzow.” Record 
total of 1,010 enemy planes destroyed by 
Allied air forces. Poles crossed Oder 
and Neisise Rivers. Taungup, last enemy 
coa.'jtal biii-ie in Arakan. taken. 

April 17. U.S, 9th Army broke into 
Magdeburg ; other U.S. forces took 
PiauiTi (Saxony). 2nd Ukrainian Aimy 
€aptur»*d Zistersdorf, oil centre neap 
V iefina. R.A.F. bombed Gestapo H.Q. 
at tbb.*risc* (Denmark). Resistance to 
Australiaria ceased in But-Dagua area of 
Xfvv (fuinea. 

-April 18. Germans opened sluice- 
g and blew up dykes on Zuider Zee ; 
Magd' burg fell to U.S. 9th Army ; 3rd 
I'.S. Army cleared Zwickau (Saxony); 
U.S. Irit Army entered Dusseldorf ; 
R.A.F. in .strengtii attacked Heligoland 
Hid island of Diine. 8tli Army captured 
Argunta (Italy). 

April 19. U.S. Jst Army captured 
ifizig ; Heligoland again bombed by 
R.A.F. Hth Aitov forc^is captiu’ed 
Ubatjl'. RaiLnese oil-centre. 

April 20. Battle of Rulir ended ; 


APRIL 1945 


caoLr^*^ PFume. In B.wma I4th Army 

Pyawbwe, tamethin. and 

Army captured 
7th Army 

^tabhshed bridge-head on S. bank of 
Danube. French took Freiburg ; Berlin 

Soviet artiUery. In 
Italy 16th Army Group liberated Bologna 
Australians capture of Karawop (New 
mnea) aimoimced. Russia signed treaty 
wi h Lublin Provisional Government. 

Army cleared 
Bitterfeld, captured Dessau ; German 

pocket in Harz Mountains eliminated - 
French 1st Army took Stuttgart. Rus- 
smns occupied Opava (Czechoslovakia). 
Stii Army troops captured Comacchio 
(Italy). Japanese resistance on Cebu 
Island^ (Philippines) wiped out. 

23. French took MuUieim 
(Baden). Red Army captured Frank- 
fort-on-Oder, Oranienburg, Kottbus. Sth 
and Sth Armies reached River Po at 
several points. In Burma, Pyinmana 
fell to 14th Army forces. 

April 24, U.S. 1st Army reached 
Elbe, X.E. of Dessau ; other U.S. forces 
(with French) captured Ulm, on the 
Danube ; 1st White Russian and 1st 
Ukrainian Armies linked up 11 miles 
S.E. of Berlin. 5th Army seized Spezia 
naval base ; Sth Army took Ferrara. 

April 25. Allied forces from E. and 
W, met at Torgau on the Elbe ; Hitler’s 
Berchtesgaden home bombed by R.A.F. 
U.S. A. 8th A.F. attacked Skoda works 
at Pilsen ; by night Coastal Command 
bombed enemy shipping from Hook of 
Holland to Heligoland Bight. Announced 
that whole of Burma oilfields region had 
been cleared. San Francisco Conference 
opened. 

April 26. Bremen surrendered to 
British ; French 1st Army captured 
Constance. 2nd White Russian Army 
took Stettin ; 2nd Ukrainian Army 
seized Brno (Czechoslovakia). Verona 
fell to U.S, troops of 5th Army. Toungoo 
(Burma) captured. Australians captured 
Maprik, New Guinea. 

April 27. U.S. 3rd Army took 
Regensburg. 1st White Russian Army 
captured Potsdam, Rathenow and Span- 
dau, all suburbs of Berlin ; other Red 
Army forces seized Wittenberg, Last 
Germans expelled from Finland. Allied 
aimies entered Genoa, freed Piacenza. 

April 28. Augsburg fell to U.S. 7th 
Aimy ; heavy fighting in centre of 
Berlin. Enemy forces in N. Italy in 
complete disintegration ; Mussolini exe- 
cuted by partisans at Bongo (Lake Como). 

April 29. Allied food -relief by air for 
Holland began ; British crossed Elbe— 
Travo Canal ; U.S. 9tli Army linked up 
with Russians near Dessau.- Germans in 
Italy surrendered unconditionally ; 
British entered Venice. 

April 30. U.S. 7tli Army occupied 
Munich, overran Dachau. Tito’s troops 
in Trieste. 14th Army took Pegu 
(Burma). Australians landed on Sfidoe 
Island, off Borneo. Hitler appointed 
Admiral Doenitz his successor. 



Photo, British Official FOUR GERMANS CAME TO SEE FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY 

‘ There arrived to see me four German people,’ was Field-Marshal Montgomery’s simple description (see page 3666) of 
how the enemy emissaries, including General-Admiral von Friedeburg, C.-in.-C,, the German Navy (with his back to the 
flagstaff), came to try to arrange an armistice at Liineburg Heath on May 3, 1945 (see also illus. in page 3674). When 
Montgomery showed Von Friedeburg his operational map, ‘and he realized, apparently for the first time,’ said the Field- 
Marshal later, ‘the plight of the German armies on the various operational fronts, he broke down and wept.’ 
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Chapter 35S 

THE NETHERLANDS ON HER FEET AGAIN 


This chapter, telling of the final terrible months of occupation in the northern 
Netherlands, and of the coming of complete liberation at last with the surrenaer 
of Germany, is by Professor Pieter Sjoerds Gerbrandy, Premier oj the 
Dutch Government from September 1940 until the return to Holland, an is 
in itself a historic document. In spite of their sufferings, the 
people were making good headway against their difficulties by the end of 


rriHE way in whicli the liberation of 
the Netherlands from the German 
yoke was brought about differed 
very much from what every Dutchman 
had anticipated. The fact that the 
country was liberated in two time- 
separated campaigns had the most 
terrible consequences for Dutchmen 
and their country. It was responsible 
for the misery and starvation in the 
north-western part during the first 
half of 1945, the only parallel of which, 
in the history of the Netherlands, was 
in the years 1573 until 1575 of the 
Spanish war. 

By the end of 1944 the greater part 
of the southern Netherlands had been 
freed (see Chapter 332). But conditions 
in the still occupied northern part had 
become exceedingly bad. In the big 
cities of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht 
and The Hague, and the smaller towns 
like Haarlem, Leyden, Delft and many 
others, there was no fuel, hardly any 
electricity and no gas ; food had become 
very scarce, the calories per day falling 
as low as 450. 

The railway strike, involving approxi- 
mately 30,000 employees, which started 
on September 17, 1944 (seepage 3207), 

continued until the 
Railway Qerman surrender, not- 
S trike ’^-ithst aiiding the t er ribl e 

Continues punishment inflicted by 

the Germans upon the families of these 
railway men, and the fact that the 
Germans made this yet another excuse 
for cutting ofi supplies from the 
population. 

By the end of April 1945 all stores 
of food had been exhausted ; but worse 
than all was the reign of terror exercised 
by the Germans. When I came back 
to my country and talked with my family 
and other people about the first four 
months of 1945, they mentioned the 
horrors of famine and cold ; but when 
they talked of the situation as a whole, 
without exception they always laid 
emphasis on the terror exercised by the 
Germans, especially against the male 
population between the ages of 16 and 
45. In nearly every house there was 
the feeling of constant apprehension 
because at any moment the Gestapo 
might knock at the door in order to 
deport some member of the family. 

3675 


The Germans used the appalling 
conditions of the civilians to lure them 
to the east where they might work for 
the German war machine. Mobile 
kitchens moved through the streets of 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague 
giving out the smell of well-cooked 
dishes, promised to everybody who 
would give himself up for slave work 
in the east. When this method failed, 
the occupying enemy suddenly, succes- 
sively, in Rotterdam, The Hague and 
other cities, ordered families to stand 
before the doors of their houses ; the 
young members of the population were 
picked up and sent far away to working 
and concentration camps. When these 
press-gang methods started they 
succeeded, for example in Rotterdam, 
because people were not immediately 
aware of the danger. Once, however, 
they had learned what was at stake, 
they refused to obey the order, and 
kept away from all the danger spots, or 
went into hiding in the country. From 
London the Government, through Radio 
Orange, gave all the moral support it 
could to the gallant people who, not- 


withstanding famine and deadly threats 
refused to bow down under the German 


yoke. 

In talking to the Dutch people about 

that time of terror and privation, I 

found that they assured me that, in the 

depths of their hearts, there remained 

always the firm hope of 

speedy deliverance. This 

hope was strengthened 

by the fact that the 

TlT.I+itjVi fi Avprnmpnts. to 


Food 

Relief 

Arrives 


gether with the American, were able 
to arrange some measure of relief, 
through the mediation of the Swiss 
and especially the Swedish Govern- 
ments. The attempt to send this relief 
started in October 1944, but it was 
months before an arrangement, with 
the agreement of the Germans, took 
effect, and only relatively small quanti- 
ties of food came into the country. The 
mere appearance, however, of Swedish 
bread was for the starving people a 
new token of final victory. One cannot, 
of course, speak of relief without men- 
tioning the unforgettable achievement 
of the British and American planes in 


I 


R.A.F, FLIES FOOD TO STARVING HOLLAND 

The cutting-oft ol the Netherlands by the Allies forced the Germans at last to allow lood to be 
flown in to relieve starvation. On April 29, 1945, R-AT. Lancasters dropped over 600 tons, 
including meat, vegetables, flour, tea and salt. For about a -fortnight, these food drops by 
the R.A.F. and the U.S.A.A.F. continued. Here, food enough to feed 3,280 people for one 
day is being loaded into the bomb-bay of a Lancaster. Phofo, Keystone 





HOLLAND AFTER THE LIBERATION 

LT *1" rtlSj feV?'"™ T,”' 
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Photos British Official ; Planet News 



dropping great quantities of food a few 
days before the surrender of the Germans 
(see page 3552), W'hen food supplies in 
Holland were completely exhausted. 
Everyone who witnessed the appearance 
of the planes and the descent of the 
supplies was overwhelmed with emotion. 
One of the reasons which made it 


possible for the people of the Nether- 
lands to hold out under conditions no 
longer human was the fact that there 
was a strong and, <lurmg the last three 
years, well organized resistance move- 
ment, which had good communications 
with the Netherlands Government in 
London. The existence of this resis- 


tance moveinent made itself known in 
every part of the occupied country 
through acts of sabotage, and the hmnim 
down of the central registries. In some 
places the resisters guarded ports and 
installations which had to be kept in 
order for the day of liberation ; else- 
where they did just the contrary, 
blowing up dumps and installations 
used by the enemy. The loss of life 
amongst this resistance movement was 
very great, because it was difficult in 
so densely pojDulated a country to keep 
the secret communications really secret. 
One of the surviving leaders estimated 
the loss of life to have been at lea.st 

17,000. 

Apart from the resistance movement 
proper, there were other agencies which 
kept the spirit of the people alive, 
amongst them the action 
taken by the medical 
profession, which \vas 
remarkable. With • 
few exceptions all the medical men 
took the same line and never gave in 
to any German threat, even during the 
most dangerous months. For example, 
in the second half of Januarv 1945 
they sent a flaming protest to the 
German authorities against the cnielty 
of the deportations. After having drawn 
attention to the steady increase in 
disease, they \vent on as follows : ' 31ore 
cruel than all this is the ever growing 
and increasingly gruesome practice of 
deportation, and forcing of the Dutch 
male population to work in the German 
war machine. This compulsion is, in 
itself, a crime against the first rules of 
liumanity and international law, but 

the orucltv with which these measures 

* 

are being carried out represents nothing 
less than a })icture of sadistic vengeance 
against defeiic less men. The men. 


Stand 
Made by 
Doctors 
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including cases of obvious disease and 
ill-health, are hunted out and thrown 
into camps. Hounded along the roads 
until exhausted, herded together nearly 
dead in barracks, trucks, and holds of 
ships ; completely without food, medical 
attention or the barest necessities of 
life, these unhappy people are the prey 
of disease and misery. We can confirm 
these accusations with the evidence of 
eye-witnesses.’’ Then follow some 
examples of the death-transports from 
Kotterdam, witnessed during the short 
halt in Zwolle and Haarlem, where 
attempts by onlookers to succour the 
victims were deliberately prevented by 
the Germans. The description affords 
a picture that defies all imagination. 

Another phenomenon during the first 
months of 1945, never to be forgotten 
by the Dutch people, was the endless 

stream of half-starved 
men, women and 
children leaving their 
families in the cities 
of Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The 
Hague in order to try to fijid food, 
first in the surrounding country, and 
later tramping anything up to a hundred 
miles to the east and to the north. 
Many of these died on the way, some 
succeeded in bringing relief to their 
loved ones, and others, even at the last 
moment, were robbed by the Germans 
of their booty collected under the 
greatest dangers and hardships by long 
marches in the bitter winter cold, with 
little or no footgear. 

It is the more surprising that the 
Dutch population held firm because, at 
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NAZIS’ LOOT IN HOLLAND RECOVERED 

Among the personal baggage of the Wehrmacht trapped in the Netherlands was much portable 
booty with which they had hoped to escape to the Reich. After the surrender in May 1945, 
British and Canadian troops disarming them at Den Helder found among their baggage, as 
shown above, typewriters, clocks, cameras, beer-mugs and bottles of wine. These goods were 
returned to their owners when these could be traced. PhotOy Pbinet News 


the same time, the Germans had begun 
the destruction of the country. The 
greater part of the port of Amsterdam 
had been demolished. The port of Rot- 
terdam had been severely damaged, and 


VICTORY PARADE EPISODE AT UTRECHT 

Armoured cars of the British 49th (West Riding) Division entered Utrecht on May 7, 1945. 
Below, as the troops passed by in a victory parade through the streets of the virtually undamaged 
city, shots were fired by concealed Nazi sympathizers. After a sharp skirmish, Dutch patriots 


captured the Nazis and the celebrations were resumed. 


Photo y PI/ met News 


another part of the town had been 
mined. Immense areas of the soil had 
been deliberately inundated, half by sea 
water. At the same time, large areas 
became flooded owing to the stoppage of 
pumps through lack of electricity. 
Intentional inundation covered over ten 
per cent of the arable land, including the 
island of Walcheren where the Allied 
forces had to break the dvke {see 










Ck*p.3S2). Tbe flooded areas were anioii^ 

the most fertile in the Netherlands. 

Althoiiah, once the Germans had l>een 

ejert€*d, the soil thus lost could be re- 
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I far more quickly than twenty 
jears mrlier, nevertheless in the most 

seriously affected pjirt 
it was bound to take 
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land back into goixl 
cwMljliom Even as late as the last 

daj^ of April 1945, the Germans 
intentionally flooded the Wieringer- 
mfcr, a ]^der reclaimed from the 
Zukler Zae twelve years before the out- 
break of the war, and already covered 
with beautiful farms and villages. In 
soine parts the soil is twenty feet below 
sea level so that even the farmhouses 
were completely covered with water. 
Fortunately the {VR'entase of salt in the 
water of the former Zuider Z*v \\\is low ; 
nevenhf^l,^^ houses had to Iv 

rebui!?. By Auizust l94o the dvke of this 
f«^*5der h^d ^v^toretl. and the re- 

of !,>rTnh<»u<tv; and villages 
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sh-nruh!-- ?he new 


Dutch Government had to face was the 
fact that those industrialists who had 
refused to collabomte with the Grermaus 
iould not start production because they 
had no tools and no machines. Ou the 
other hand, the factories (fortunately 
the smaller proportion) whose owners 
had collaborated, could offer new pro- 
duction which the coimtry and the 
Govemmeur so urgently needed. In 
general the solution was found by re- 
moving the collaborators : but ’ this 
solution had the disadvantage that other 
experts were not always available. 

\Mien I reflect upon my poor country 
and see the results ol the four horrible 
months of 1945 before the liberation, a 
depre^ing picture confronts me. More 
than 2i3t),(HX) of the deported population 
never returned, amongst them 105,000 
•Tevviah Dutchmen; '2o,000 died from 
hunger, apart from the innumerable men 
and women who would hav’^e recovered 

illnesses if they had had 
snffieient food. 


me 


casuuiues op tiie regular armed 
forces during the five days of the struggle 
in 1940 were relatively .small, amounting 
to about 4,000 ; but more than 17,000 
civilians, apart from Resistance losses, 
were killed by the enemy during the 
time of the occupation. The los.ses of 
merchant ,«eamen were between 3,000 

® ihe spring 

of 1946) know our losses in the Pacific 


war, but, including civilians, thf^y are 
certainly more than l(X),0(^.0. 



NETHERLANDS PREMIER 

Dr. P. S. Gerbrandy, Premier of the exiled 
Netherlands Government from September 
1940 until its return after the liberation, 
visited Zeeland Flanders in November 1944 
while heavy fighting was still going on. 
Author of the accompanying chapter, he is 
here (centre) inspecting damage at Breskens, 
accompanied by officials and townspeople. 

Photo^ Pictorial Press 
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IN RLINED ARNHEM AFTER ITS LIBERATION 

A- :4 : ;i5 tr :: !!- Bntish 4Qth West Riding) Division, fighting under Canadian 

town Of Arnhem, scene, seven months previously, of the 
3r.t..r. fn Airhorne Division ^ Chapter ^2$ Below, a corner of 

*r,ere was httle left intact, and th? tasks of reconstruction 

I*hoto, Pictorial Press 
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Nearly all the bridges, among them 

the mile-long railway and foot bridges 

at Moerdijk (the vital link between the 

north and south of the country — see 

map in page 3298) 

were destroyed. The es^uction 

destruction of hoxLses ° 
surpassed that in any 
other country in Europe, and about 
three million people, nearly a third 
of the population, lost their homes. 
In the southern part, many little towns 
of south-western Zeeland were com- 
pletely wiped out as a result of the 
fighting there in the autumn of 1944. 
In the south-east, towns like Venlo 
and Roermond were partly destroyed. 
The city of Nijmegen lost its beautiful 
centre. In the city of Arnhem, which 
had more than 100, OCX) inhabitants, 
every house was either completely 
demolished, or so severely damaged that 
little but the walls remained standing. 
For months in 1945 Arnhem was com- 
pletely uninhabited. (For military 
activities in southern Holland, see 
Chapters 325, 332 and 349.) In The 
Hague, tJie Germans broke down differ- 
ent parts of the town in the preparation 
of their so-called defences, whilst another 
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section ot the town was sacrificed 
through the attacks of the R.A.F, 
atyainst the VI and V2 launching sites. 
A drive from Arnhem to the west would 
take the traveller through one long 
line of demolished towns and villages. 

Shortly after May 5, 1945, the day of 
liberation, I was able to vLsit the north- 
western part of the Netherlands. First 
of all, my own beloved Amsterdam. 

, . Certainly the peopl 

Rejoicing consolation 

^ during the last days 
Amster am liberation 

from the splendid organization which 
sent relief by air, and trucks laden 
with food and medicine were already 
coming in. Those who arranged these 
relief measures, wherein the greatest 
difficulties of organization and transport 
had to be overcome, and the prepara- 
tion of which I still remember with the 
greatest admiration, thought only of 
the fact that every day 5,000 tons 
of food and coal had to be brought 
in over severely damaged roads to a 
starving 

The condition of the people was so 
heartrendingly bad that I expected very 
little enthusiasm. But their mood wa.s 
high-spirited : “ We are free from 

German terror was the predominant 
feeling tverywhere. 

When I entered Amsterdam and 
talked to the people surrounding my 


car, there remained in my mind this 
impression — I have never seen a 
people of such vitality.” Tens of thou- 
sands gathered on the famous Dam of 
Amsterdam where they were to be 
addressed by the Burgomaster and the 
Allied Generals, and where I had to 
speak a few words. There you saw 
the crowds, physically in the . most 
desperate condition, but nevertheless 
rejoicing, not in the fact that they had 
got help and food, but that they were 
free again, that the detestable foe was 
going for ever, and that they could 
start the rebuilding of their country. 


Immediately after the liberation, in 
accordance with the promise previously 
given (sec page 3214), the Cabinet, on 
fts return to the Netherlands, ofiered 
its resignation to Queen Wilhelmina 
who was at the time residing in a village 
near Breda in the south of the country. 
Some time elapsed before the Queen 
could get in touch with people who 
could advise her among those who had 
undergone the occupation, and who had 
gained the full confidence of the whole 
nation. It was among them that the 
Queen (in accordance with the constant 
pledge given by the resigning Cabinet) 
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IN FLOODED HOLLAND 

Worst destruction wrought by the Germans 
in the Netherlands was the deliberate 
flooding of vast areas, including the most 
fertile acres in the country. As much as 
ten per cent of the arable land was in- 
undated. Here is what remained of the 
centre of Middenmeer after the floods had 
subsided, leaving no house habitable 
Below, Wieringerwerf, where the waters 
rose twenty feet. Both villages had been 
built on land reclaimed from the Zuider Zee 
twelve years before the Second Great War 








I ha p. 3o2). The flooded areas were among 
the most fertile in the Netherlands. 

Althongln once the Germans had been 
eje<'ted, the soil thus lost could be re- 
claimed far more quickly than twenty 
yt.ar> earlier, nevertheless in the most 

Gigantic ^^riously affected part 
Task of bound to take 

Restoration years to get the 

i^ttd back into good 
condition. Even as late as the last 

days of April 1945, the Germans 
intentionally flooded the Wieringer- 
meer, a polder reclaimed from the 
Zuider Zee twelve years before the out- 
break of the war, and already covered 
with beautiful farms and \iliages. In 
some parts the soil is twenty feet below 
2 ?ea-level, so that even the farmhouses 
were completely covered with water. 
Fortunately the percentage of salt in the 
water of the former Zuider Zee w*as low^ ; 
nevertheless all the houses had to be 
rebuilt. By August 1945 the dyke of this 
polder had been restored, and the re- 
building of the farmhouses and \illas:es 
started before the end of 1945, but onlv 
years of effort would restore conditions 
to what they were before the inundations. 

Destruction of the soil went hand in 
hand with plunder of the factories. I 
saw many factories where nothing w^as 
left except bare walls ; not onlv the 
machinery had been taken away, but in 
many places the entire equipment, com- 
plete with foundations. In consequence 
of this, one of the difficulties the new 


Dutch Government had to face was the 
fact that those industrialists who had 
refused to collaborate with the Germans 
could not start production because they 
had no tools and no machines. On the 
other hand, the factories (fortunately 
the smaller proportion) whose owners 
had collaborated, could offer new pro- 
duction which the country and the 
Government so urgently needed. In 
general the solution was found by re- 
moving the collaborators ; but this 
solution had the disadvantage that other 
experts were not always available. 

When I reflect upon my poor country 
and see the results of the four horrible 
months of 1945 before the liberation, a 
depressing picture confronts me. More 
than 200,000 of the deported population 
never returned, amongst them 105,000 
J ewish Dutchmen ; 25,000 died from 
hunger, apart from the innumerable men 
and women who would have recovered 
from their illnesses if they had had 
sufficient food. 

The casualties of* the regular armed 
forces during the five days of the struggle 
in 1940 were relatively small, amounting 
to about 4,000 ; but more than 17,000 
civilians, apart from Resistance losses, 
were killed by the enemy during the 
time of the occupation. The losses of 
merchant seamen were between 3,000 
and 4,000. We do not yet (in the spring 
of 1946) know our losses in the Pacific 
war, but, including civilians, they are 
certainly more than 100,000. 



NETHERLANDS PREMIER 

Dr. P. S. Gerbrandy, Premier of the exiled 
Netherlands Government from September 
1940 until its return after the liberation, 
visited Zeeland Flanders in November 1944 
while heavy fighting was still going on. 
Author of the accompanying chapter, he is 
here (centre) inspecting damage at Breskens, 
accompanied by officials and townspeople. 
Photo ^ Pictorial Press 


IN RUINED ARNHEM AFTER ITS LIBERATION 

fighting under Canadian 

'o™*! t**® town of Arnhem, scene, seven months previously of th= 
f^ous stand of the Bnfsh 6th Airborne Division (see Chapter 325,. B^w a corner of 

weV^midaMe r’e^Son 

Photo, Pictorial Press 



Nearly all the bridges, among them 
the mile-long railway and foot bridges 
at Moerdijk (the vital link between the 
north and south of the country — see 

map in page 3298) ^ 

were destr^jred. The Destruction 

destruction of houses ^ 
surpassed that in any 
other country in Europe, and about 
three million people, nearly a third 
of the population, lost their homes. 
In the southern part, many little towns 
of south-western Zeeland were com- 
pletely wiped out as a result of the 
fighting there in the autumn of 1944. 
In the south-east, towns like Venlo 
and Roermond were partly destroyed. 
The city of Nijmegen lost its beautiful 
centre. In the city of Arnhem, which 
had more than i00,0(X) inhabitants, 
every house w'as either completely 
demolished, or so severely damaged that 
little but the walls remained standing. 
For months in 1945 Arnhem was com- 
pletely uninhabited. (For military 
activities in southern Holland, see 
Chapters 325, 332 and 349.) In The 
Hague, the Germans broke down differ- 
ent parts of the town in the preparation 
of their so-called defences, whilst another 
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Rejoicing 


in 


Amsterdam 


section of the town was sacrificed 
through the attacks of the R.A.F. 
against ihe VI and V2 launching sites. 
A drive from Arnhem to the west would 
take the traveller through one long 
line of demolished towns and villages. 

Shortly after May 5, 1945, the day of 
liberation, I was able to visit the north- 
western part of the Netherlands. First 
of all, my own beloved Amsterdam. 

Certainly the peopl 
had had consolation 
during the last days 
prior to the liberation 
from the splendid organization which 
sent relief by air, and trucks laden 
with food and medicine were already 
coming in. Those who arranged these 
relief measures, wherein the greatest 
difficulties of organization and transport 
had to be overcome, and the prepara- 
tion of which I still remember with the 
greatest admiration, thought only of 
the fact that every day 5,000 tons 
of food and coal had to be brought 
in over severely damaged .roads to a 
starving population. 

The condition of the people was so 
heartrendingly bad that I expected very 
little enthusiasm. But their mood was 
high-spirited : “We are free from 
German terror ” was the predominant 
feeling t veiywhere. 

When I entered Amsterdam and 
talked to the people surrounding ny 


car, there remained in my mind this 
impression — “ I have never seen a 
people of such vitality.'' Tens of thou- 
sands gathered on the famous Dam of 
Amsterdam where they were to be 
addressed by the Burgomaster and the 
Allied Generals, and where I had to 
speak a few words. There you saw 
the crowds, physically in the . most 
desperate condition, but nevertheless 
rejoicing, not in the fact that they had 
got help and food, but that they were 
free again, that the detestable foe was 
going for ever, and that they could 
start the rebuilding of their country. 


Immediately after the liberation, in 
accordance with the promise previously 
given {see page 3214), the Cabinet, on 
fts return to the Netherlands, ofiered 
its resignation to Queen Wilhelmina 
who was at the time residing in a village 
near Breda in the south of the country. 
Some time elapsed before the Queen 
could get in touch with people who 
could advise her among those who had 
undergone the occupation, and who had 
gained the full confidence of the whole 
nation. It was among them that the 
Queen (in accordance with the constant 
pledge given by the resigning Cabinet) 


IN FLOODED HOLLAND 

Worst destruction wrought by the Germans 
the Netherlands was the deliberate 
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flooding of vast areas, including the most 
fertile acres in the country. As much as 
ten per cent of the arable land was in- 
undated. Here is what remained of the 
centre of Middenmeer after the floods had 
subsided, leaving no house habitable 
Below, Wieringerweri, where the waters 
rose twenty feet. Both villages had been 
built on land reclaimed from the Zuider Zee 
twelve years before the Second Great War 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA REOPENS THE STATES-GENERAL 

German occupation, Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands on 

in thT m ^tes-General. The ceremony was held, according to custom 

the magnificent Hall of the Knights in the Binnenhof at The Hague. Here Her Maiesty’ 

accompanied by Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard, reads the speech from the throne • one 

of her principal topics was the future of the Netherlands Indies. Photo, Pictorial Press 


was to find the person to form the new 
Cabinet. It was not easy to find a 
suitable person at once, for political 
life showed the marks of the occu- 
pation. Except for two parties, the 
former political parties were inactive, 
at least during the early days of the 
liberation. There was a movement 
towards greater unity, and it seemed 
appropriate to make use of that pheno- 
menon. New forces had come to the 
front. It was not even certain that 
the old political parties would reappear 
in their former structure. For example, 
there had come into life a movement 
called ‘‘ The Netherlands People's 
Movement " which included members 
of most former political parties. 

One of its leaders, Professor Scher- 
merhorn, a very able man, respected 
by everybody, and Mr. Drees, one of 

the prominent men of 
the Social Democratic 
Party, were finally 
charged with the form- 
ation of a new government. On June 23, 
Mr. Schermerhorn and Mr. Drees named 
their proposed Cabinet to tlie Queen. 
It comprised fourteen Ministers, of 
whom six belonged to the Netherlands 
Ihmple's Movement, others to the 
different old political parties. Three 
nunniiers of the London Cabinet 
received portfolios in the new Govern* 


New 

Cabinet 

Formed 


ment, amongst them Mr. van Kleffens, 
who was reappointed Foreign Minister. 

This new Cabinet had to face the 
most difficult tasks, politicfilly as well as 
economically. There was no Parliament. 
Elections were quite impossible because 
patriots had destroyed the central 
registries in many towns (to make the 
Germans' task of government more 
difficult), and because the population 
had been scattered all over the country. 
When it is realized that many hundreds 
of people belonging to a little town like 
Dokkum in the north of Friesland, had 
been in hiding, and that elsewhere 
small villages were crowded with 
refugees from all parts of the Nether- 
lands, that evacuation of the inundated 
areas had spread the population not 
only over the Netherlands, but also into 
Belgium and France, it will be under- 
stood that General Elections had to wait. 

The Government formed an emergency 
Parliament consisting, for the greater 
part, of members of the old Parliament 
(after a purge of collaborators), with a 
few new members iiominated by an 
organization formed from the political 
and resistance movements. Until the 
meeting of this new Parliament, the 
Govcrnnumt had to continue the London 
svstem of rulim: l)v Poval Decree. This 
system had tlic disad\‘antage that the 
Government could not easilv the 


>pint 01 tlie people, but had the practicil 
advantage that the first inea.surea of 
reconstruction were not slowed down by 
debates in Parliament. 

The task of reconstruction w.m § 
double one. The Government had te 
put into practice the measures already 
prepared by thr‘ Cabinet in London. If 
also had to pay immediate attention to 

economic reconstruction. Of course, 

■ 

in a country where the people had 
suffered so immeasurably from German 
terror and plunder, the tasks for the 
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POST-WAR PREMIER 

Successor to Dr. Gerbrandy isee dlus. in 
3678) as Premier was Professor VV’^illem 
Schermerhorn whose Cabinet was announced 
on June 23, 1945. Aged 51, he was a seen* 
tist and leader of the * Volksbeweging 
(People’s Movement resistance organization 
during the occupation. The Germans held 
him as a hostage for some time- 
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taken from Waterloo bridge. The 
longest of the Waterloo spans (280 feet) 
was used for the road-and-rail bridge 
over the Oude Maas at Dordrecht. 

3. Dutch workmen plan a time-table 
for the use of their only hammer. 

4. ‘ Home ’ of a family in the Betuwe 
near Arnhem. 5. The main square of. 
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Dutch 

Nazis 

Sentenced 


i*o\ernnien* were innumerable, but 
two were pn^-omineut. 

Five <iv>cial oourts to try traitor? 
( oi^abonuor?, in accordance with 
ruhs made in London, were ?et 
• AmsTordam, The Ha^ue, ftrecht, 

s'Hertogeubosch a n d 
Leeuwarden, and each 
Chamber of the Court 
con?i?ted of one Pre.«i* 
ot'iiT, two military member?, and two 

» i\ lii.ui juri>T?. Many traitors, dnriuij 
thv !,!>'; montlvs of 1945, were sentenced 
T'> oeaih. amongst them Mussert and 
>a!. Vbm.Hliton. two of iho most de- 
tr<% d ivaders of th.‘ Dutch Nazi Move- 
m-ii*. The condenmed had onlv one 
! 'TUi •'! ;ii*|va!. j.e. To the Special Court 

• ’* < ;i>'a*ion. aiul wln*n sentenced, they 

• *u d l'»* doprivetl of the right to this 
:-:m '‘1 ap|>eal if t I n* Court so decreed. 

Tr’MiiiaN to dt*ai with minor trespa 

Ut. f rii i t*men t ■* v»f rights, and 

']‘*-«-Ki.iy a<ivi.-e about confiscation, 

riiimiii. nr df*privanou of rights, 

* # 

v%-. T" ai-.i no all over the country • 

• * * ' 

{ wtirk^'d -'iowSv. 
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Another application of the measures 

prepared in London wa^ the restoration 

of legal rights to those dispossessed by 

the occupying authorities. Thousands 

had been robbed of their houses, their 

factories, their shares and their positions 

in the limited companies through the 

iiL^idious German economic system of 

transferring the wealth of Dutchmen 

to tTermanv. But some restoration was 

possible, by returning to its former 

ow ners property found iu German 

hands. Special legislation to this end, 

formulated by the London Government, 

amended and improved by the new 

Government, was put into practice, 

as well as a form of indemnification of 

those whose properties were completely 
lost. 

Two of the most important economic 
measures were (1) the creation of a new 
stable currency, with complete rejfiace- 
nieiit of the old paper notes by new bank 
notes, under the immediate control of 
the Minister of Finance, and with the 
collaboration of the banks all over the 
country ; (2) the tackling of the prob- 


DEFEATED NAZIS LEAVE THE NETHERLANDS 

a* rtm: collapse ca.-ne German troops in Holland numbered iio.ooo. Disbandment 
,i':i ^ Canadian supervision began on May 9, 1945. when many Nazis were obliged 

d "■* Fatnerland. so heavy were priority demands on transport, so badly 

H communications. Below, disbanded Germans embark in British L.C.T.s at 

en, ns^r .A-nstiruam, :or transport to Harlingen, in Friesland, and so hom^ to the Reich. 


lem of rebuilding the houses brirlo 
roads, railways and factories ’» n 
that under State control went nn 

dosenbe all Ike task, which t'h^ 

Government had to fulfil k„ 7 
others were the reorganization 0 ?? 

police, the building up of a upw 
( started already by the exiled CabTnef 
but pressed forward by the developme I 
of happenings in the Pacific, aftJr h 
breakdown of Japan and the emergence 
of nationalist movements in Java and 
elsewhere^ and the repatriation of the 
enslaved Dutch workers, which at firs 
met with great obstacles, but was, bv 

the end of December 1945, already 
nearly achieved. ^ 

Generally speaking, economic recon- 
struction went on satisfactorily. As one 
example of quick reconstruction I 
mention that by the end of the year 
the bridge over the Moerdijk had been 
rebuilt and put into use. Others could 
be given from other parts of the country. 
Able Ministers were trying to effect the 
recovery of the Netherlands, the first 
period of indolence of the population 
was over, and everywhere there was 
hope that the process would continue 
satisfactorily. There were, of course, 
complaints to be heard in some critical 










circles — one was that the new Cabinet 
did not sufficiently exercise its authority 
when preparing and putting into practice 
it£i measures. Here lay one of the most 
vulnerable spots in the political and 
spiritual condition of the Netherlands. 

What the people expected was a 
quick revival of all the old institutions, 
so cruelly trampled down by the 
Germans. They assumed that traitors 
and collaborators would be summarily 
dealt with, the press would be brought 
to life again, the voice of local represen- 
tatives and of Parliament would be 
heard clearly, and so on. But to achieve 
all these things, men and means were 
needed. In a country so unscrupulously 
robbed of its elite and so thoroughly 
plundered, men and means proved 
inadequate to produce a quick solution 
of the problems confronting the country. 
People and Government toiled long to 
overcome obstacles. 

There was insufficient paper to print 
anything like pre-war newspapers ; the 
conditions of transport and communica- 
tions very often did not allow even 
important officials to fulfil their duties. 
The administration of public affairs 
was in many departments in such a 
state that much-needed information 
could not be made available to Parlia- 
ment ; even as late as August 1945 


it was barely possible to telephone from 
The Hague to Middelburg. The Resis- 
tance Movement asked for a rigid purge, 
but the fact that some tens of thousands 
had to be detained pending trial and 
after created the problem of providing 
prisons and camps. 

At the end of 1945 there was a feeling 
that conditions were not as gratifying 
as the day of liberation had promised. 
Over the budgetary position of the 
public finances, notwithstanding the 
excellent measures taken by the Minister 
of Finance, hung the threatening 
shadow of expenditure three or four 
times as great as had been allowed for. 

Recovering loot from Germany, where 
in one farm could be found thousands of 
sheets and blankets, many pianos, 
hundreds of radio sets, accumulations 
of food and other valuable commodities 
all stolen from the Dutch, seemed a 
good idea. But theory and practice 
differed somewffiat. And to all the 
difficulties at home was suddenly added 
the emergence of a situation in the 


Far East which was also complicated 
by lack of men and means. 

Nevertheless, the reconstruction 
achieved by the end of 1945 could 
be regarded with satisfaction, and 
political life anticipated a considerable 
strengthening from^ the of 

general elections held, Political 
as the Government ^ife 
had promised, in 
May 1946. That the people had not 

lost their old desire to share in the 
political and spiritual interests of the 
country and the wmrld was shown by 
the fact that papers started under- 
ground during the occupation, and 
published openly after liberation, were 
very widely read. The anti-revolution- 
ary paper Trouw” (Faith) had nearly 
half a million subscribers ; Het Parool" 
(Watchword) about 400,000, figures 
never attained by any paper before the 
war. Among the people was an insistent 
desire for literature of every kind. 

It was, of course, inevitable that 
much time should elapse before the 


HOLLAND’S QUEEN PAYS TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 

Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands returned to her country on May 3, 1945— three days 
before the Germans there surrendered. Early in March she had paid her first visit since the 
occupation when she made a nine-days’ tour of liberated areas. She is seen watching Princess 
Juliana and Prince Bernhard lay a wreath at the reburial ceremony {in November), near Haarlem, 
of the bodies, found in the nearby sand-dunes, of 400 murdered Dutch patriots. 

Photo, Planet News 
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dbapter 359 

TRANSITION TO PEACE IN FRANCE 

General de Gaulle'" s Provisional Government^ re-established in Paris in 
August 1944 {see Chapter JJ5), sought to lead France to political and economic 
recovery. The elections of October 1945^ however^ gave three parties an 
almost equal number of seats in the Constituent Assembly, and the difficulties 
arising from tripartite government led to General de Gaulle s resignation early 
in 1946, Mr, Georges Gombault here tells the history of this unsettled period 


D uring the first part of 1945, the 
Provisional Government exer- 
cised both legislative and executive 
powers. The Consultative Assembly 
(see pages 2915 and 3412) discussed the 
general lines of the Budget, debated 
foreign policy, called Ministers to 
account and voted against them. But 
no notice was taken of its remon- 
strances ; the Government did not 
regard itself as bound to follow the 
Assembly's advice. 

An opposition began to form in the 
Consultative Assembly. The purge 
was regarded' as insufiicient. The 
food shortage, a main cause of popular 
discontent, led to the fall of one Minister 
of Food after another. 

The criticism extended to the whole 
direction of economic affairs. Economic 
and financial policy was naturally 

among the main 
Opposition preoccupations of the 

in the Government. Since 
Assembly return from 

Algeria to France, two opposing views 
had been advocated. Mr. Mend^- 
France, Minister of National Economy, 
advocated a policy of great firmness, 
of which stabilization of prices and 
wages formed an essential part j Mr. 
Pleven, Minister of Finance, favoured 
a less drastic cure. General de Gaulle 
decided in favour of the second method, 
and the Government supported him. 
Mr. Mend^-France resigned. But he 
was justiSed in the event, for his plan 
was revived in 1946 by the Gouin 

Ministry. 

The municipal elections in towns and 
communes ended the existence of the 
local Liberation committees (see page 
3409). These elections took place on 
April 23 : the French had not gone to 
the polls since 1937. The elections had 
not a marked political character. In 
many communes the lists had been 
made up of resisters belonging to all 
parties. One conclusion did, however, 
emerge from these elections, that the 
country was strongly attached to the 
democratic Republic. 

The cantonal elections for the Conseils 
Generaux (virtually county councils) 
took place on September 23, and were 
more markedly political. The parties 
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faced each other in each canton. The 
results foreshadowed those of the 
elections for the Constituent Assembly : 
the parties of the extreme Left had 
great success ; the Popular Republican 
Movement (M.R.P.) won some seats, 
the Radicals lost some ; the Eight was 
overwhelmed. 

As a result of these two elections, 
the parties began to pull themselves 
together. The Socialist and Communist 
parties, which had come to life again in 
the imderground movement, sought to 
re-establish their pre-war organizations. 
The Radical party, which bad never 
had a very solid structure, tried to 
strengthen its ranks. The moderates 
remained dispersed as before. The 
M.R.P. (see page 3410) endeavoured, 
with the support of the Church, to 
form the Catholics into a group and to 
steer them towards social democracy. 
The unrepentant Right, which had been 
Petain's main support, did not dare to 

make any move as yet. 

A purge of the leaders followed in all 
parties. It was particularly rigorous 
among the Socialists, who excluded 


from their ranks the deputies and 
senators (unfortunately numerous) who 
had voted for Retain in the National 
Assembly of July 10, 1940, at Vichy ; 
the former general secretary of the 
party, Mr. Paul Faure, was the first to 

he expelled. The purge of 
procedure among the political 

Radicals was less Leaders 

strict, hut men like 
Mr. Camille Chautemps, vice-president 
(i.e. deputy speaker) in the Retain 
Ministry, and Mr. Georges Bonnet 
were struck off the membership of the 
party. The task of the Communists 
was simpler, because those of their 
leaders and their most active members 
who had not fled abroad were in prison 
in July 1940 : Mr. Daladier had had 
them arrested after the conclusion of 
the Russo-German pact of August 
1939. The moderate parties confined 
themselves to bringing to the fore 
those of their members who had taken 
part ill tke Resistance. 

In the course of 1945, the members 
of the Resistance rejoined their res- 
pective political families, bringing to 


THE END OF HITLER’S ‘ATLANTIC WALL’ 

Demolishing the ‘ Atlantic Wall ’ (see illus. in page 2905)— which Hitler had boasted was 
impregnable — occupied French workmen in the early months of 1945* R had been constructed 
by the Todt Organization largely with forced labour, and covered long stretches of the french 
and Belgian seaboard. Below, workmen break up a section of the defences m a Frenc 
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A HERO’S GRAVE IN THE NETHERLANDS 

On the battlefields of the Netherlands — scene of some of the bitterest fighting of the war^ — lie 
buried where they fell thousands of British and Canadian soldiers. In many places the inhabitants 
undertook to tend the graves in perpetuity in memory of the men who gave their lives to free 
Holland. Here a Netherlands woman lays flowers on a British soldier's grave near Arnhem. 
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STAMPS RAISE FUNDS FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
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;n tnt r^isiiig of funds for the rebuilding of Breton and Norman towns badly damaged 

r r were issued early in 1945. They depicted the towns as the 

had len them. Those reproduced above show Dunkirk. Rouen. St. Malo. and Caen. 

A was . : Oradour-sur-Glane see page 3403) which is to remain in ruins as a memorial 
.. Germa.-. r_t.-.Ie5sness. 
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education. The M.E.P., ^“PPressed 

reviving the old demands of the Catho- 
lics m education, claimed government 
grants for Catholic schools. The 
Socialists held to Republican doctrine 
and practice: all children, whatever 
their parents’ creed, if any, can attend 
the government schools, which are 
neutral ; it is for the groups that open 
free schools to support them. The 
issue came before the Consultative 
Assembly. The question was whether 
the grants made to Catholic schools by 
^'^ichy should be continued. It was 
decided by 128 votes to 48 to suppress 
thern. The majority was formed by the 
Radicals, Socialists, and Communists ; 

the minority by the Right wing and the 
M.R.P. 
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time that it was not showing enough 
firmness in the management of public 
affairs. This state of opinion found 
expression in the elections for the 
Conseils-Generaux of September 23, in 
which Socialists and Communists re- 
peated their success at the municipal 
electioas. The September elections 
marked the appearance of popular 


The question of the future institutions 
of France, widely discussed both in the 
press and in the Consultative Assembly, 
-lad to be decided. Should there be a 
restoration of the Constitution of 1875, 
which had in fact been suppressed 
only by Vichy ; or should an entirely 
new Constitution be worked out ? The 
Radicals fav^oured the first solution ; 
the Resistance, the Socialists, and the 



NEW BANKNOTES FOR OLD IN PARIS 

In an attempt to check the widespread activities of the black market, the French Provisional 
Government in June 1945 ordered the compulsory changing of old banknotes for new. Here in 
the French capital a crowd of Parisians line up outside the branch of a /^‘aious bank to exchange 
their old notes for those of the new issue. Photo, Keystone 
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Communists the second. The Consul- 
t-ative Assembly pronounced in favour of 
a fully sovereign Constituent Assembly, 
to be elected by proportional representa- 
tion ; it opposed the submission of 
the question t-o a referendum. 

The Provisional Government, how- 
ever, was against a single Assembly 
with full sovereignty— it felt that the 

Decision Assembly’s powers 
to Hold should be limited ; and 

Referendum decided on a referen- 
dum, to be held on the 
same day as the general elections, on 
the two questions (1) Do you wish the 
Assembly to be a Constituent one ? 
(2) Do you agree that the powers 
exercised by this Assembly— until the 
coming into force of the new Consti- 
tution should be those laid down in 
the proposed law [the text of which 

was given on the back of the referen- 
dum form] ? 

The Socialists, the M.R.P., the Right 
wing, and in general all followers of 
General de Gaulle, recommended the 
answer “Yes” in both cases; the 
Communists, who wanted a single 
sovereign Assembly, recommended 
“ Yes ” and “ No ” ; the Radicals ad- 
vocated the answer “ No ” to both 
questions (which would have meant 
that the body elected would have 
become a new Chamber of Deputies, 
the election of a Senate would have 
followed, and the two bodies sitting 
together as a National Assembly would 
have drafted a Constitution). 



Wh.n fh forced to fight for hitler 

Alsace-Lorraine were reincorporated into the Reich on December i loio 

into the^WehrmfchrT ’ for military service were henceforth compulsorily drafted 

onH If ^^’’fmacht. Among them were these troops who were taken prisoner by the Russians 
and later sent back to France. They are at the Care du Nord, Paris, in October mac on thru 
homeward journey, still wearing German uniforms. pi * / 

The election campaign was lively but 
not disorderly. The country voted on 
October 21. It replied to the two 
questions of the referendum in the way 
General de Gaulle had advocated : 
there were more than 15,656,283 votes 


Aifh Kfi, f PORT OF BORDEAUX 

Although the town of Bordeaux was liberated by the F.F.I. on August 31. 1944. it remained useless 
as a port since the Germans still held the Gironde estuary. Not till April 1945 did General 
Leclerc atteck the enemy garrison there, overcoming the last German resistance, and reopening 
the port to shipping on April 19. These wrecked enemy supply ships (below) cluttered the harbour. 

Photo, Evening Standard 


New 
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Meets 


crushing 



for a Constituent 
against; 10,847,925 vote.s lor 

limitation of the powers of the viitL,')** 

Assembly, 5,381,106 against. 

On the same day the Deputies were 
elected— 522 in France and 61 in the 
Colonies, The Socialists obtained 139 
seats, the Communists 
150, and the M.R.P. 

149. The remainder of 
the seats went to the 
Radicals (who suffered 
defeat, securing onlv 25 seats), and 
smaller groups. The new Assembly 
met on November 3. Its first tmk waa 
to designate the head of the Goveri” 
ment, General de Gaulle having placed 
his resignation before it. He wu 
elected unanimously. But he met witi 
difficulties in forming his Cabinet iid 
re.signed. 

The Constituent Assemblv had te 

* 

choose a new head of the GoveniiMeifo 
It nominated General de Gaulle again® 
but this time not unanimoiislv. A tong 
debate followed, at the end of wLieh 
Assemlilv pronounced for a Ministry 
whicli the three big parties soomJd 
equally represented. 

General de Gaulle then foiffled hi^ 
Ministry as follows ; five Socialists^ five 
Communists, five members of the 
M.R.P., and six “ experts ” : this t€fro 
referred to persons chosen by General d® 
Gaulle and particularly attached to Mm 
A novelty was the appointment 
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of 




Mr. Maurice Thorez, leader of the Com- 
munist party, as Minister of State, and 
the appointment of another Communist 
to the Ministry of Armaments. During 
the first phase of the crisis, General de 
Gaulle had excluded the members of that 
party, but he accepted them under pres- 
sure from the Assembly ; he also agreed 
to confide to them a share in the Ministry 
of National Defence, which at first he 
had refused to do. Mr. Thorez, who had 
been condemned in his absence in 1939 
by a military tribunal, was pardoned. 

General de Gaulle attended the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and obtained a 
unanimous vote of confidence. The first 
measure he submitted for adoption was 


the nationalization of credit : four big 
deposit banks were nationalized. The 
commercial banks were, however, simply 
made subject to control, to the dis- 
appointment of both the Socialists and 
Communists. 

Public discontent led to acrimonious 
debates, notably on the claims of civil 
servants, who demanded a cost-of-living 
increase ; tlie Minister of Finance 
pointed to the situation of the country 
and agreed only to a partial satisfac- 
tion of their demand. A threatened 
strike of civil servants w^as averted ; 
their demands continued. 

The situation grew more uneasy as 
the discussion of the Budget proceeded. 
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FRANCE HONOURS VICTIMS OF NAZIDOM 


It was estimated that the victims of German reprisals in France alone left almost 140,000 orphans. 
Here is an open-air service held in Paris in July 1945 to the memory of victims of Nazi brutality. 
The huge wooden cross — to be erected as a memorial— was carried by patriots freed from con- 
centration camps, some of them wearing the striped prison uniform, Photo^ Planet News 



DAMAGE IN ROUEN 

When the ist Canadian Army took Rouen 
on August 30, 1944, they found it extensively 
damaged both by enemy demolitions and 
previous Allied bombings (see illus. in page 
3199). As the Germans escaped across the 
Seine, they blew up the Palais de Justice, 
the telephone exchange and the railway 
station. Here is a shattered corner of 
the famous cathedral, heavily bombed in 
air raids and found to be partly gutted. 

Photo, French Official 


The German occupation, involving a 
charge of 400 million francs a day for 
the maintenance of the army of occupa- 
tion, and the Vichy regime had ruined 


rrench nuances. Ihe Budget totalled 


400 milliards of francs, 
and the deficit was esti- 
mated at more than 


Budget 

Discussions 


200 milliards. The Constituent Assembly 

V 

was urged by the Government to act 
swiftly and the Budget was pushed 
through with such rapidity that neither 
the Finance Committee nor the Assembly 
was able to exercise the rigorous control 
which is incumbent on a Parliament, 
and which the situation demanded. 

Military expenditure W'as a heavy 
burden — it approached 200 milliards. 
On January 1, 1946, the Socialists 
demanded that it should be cut bv 
20 per cent. General de Gaulle would 
agree only to a five per cent cut, apart 
from possible economies residting from 
the bill for the reorganization of the 
army. The Socialists held to their 
point of view all the more strongly 

i - " * 

since there was public indignation 
at certain abuses due to the lack of 
parliamentary control. In the end a 
compromise was effected : the 20 per 
cent cut was to come into force auto- 
matically on February 15 if the bill for 
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INVASION DAY REMEMBERED ON NORMANDY BEACHES 

To mark the first anmversary of the invasion of western Europe, religious ceremonies and military 

parades were held on June 6, 1945, the Normandy beaches where the first assault waves came 

m. At Arromanches fabove) a religious service was attended by the British and United States’ 

ambassadors to France and by French Cabinet Ministers. Remains of ‘ Mulberry B ' harbour 
be seen on the horizon. 


can 


military reorganizatioii effecting this 
saving was not introduced bv that date. 
The Left was unwilling either to give 
way or to provoke a crisis. 

This debate led to a hot political 
controversy between the representatives 
of the Sociali.^t Party, particularly 
Mr. Andre Philip, and General de Gaulle. 
Mr. Philip claimed that government 
should be through the Assembly : the 
Prime Minister, once he had been 
appointed, must carry out the decisions 
of Parliament. General de Gaulle con- 
tended that the head of the Government 
should not be a mere instrument of the 
.\s 3 embly but should enjoy real 
authority. He hinted at resignation : 
" This, no doubt,” he said, “ is the last 
time I shall speak in this place.” 

This sitting of January 1 was perhaps 
the most important of the session. 
The latent disagreement between the 

parties of the Left 
Party and G e 11 e r a 1 d e 
Disagreements G aulle came plainly 

into view. The head 
of the Government was left with only 
(iWft faithful .supporter, the Popular 
ilejjublican Movement; and this group 
<■1 loO members was insufficient to 


a-r'ure the existence of the Ministry. 
After this Parliamentarv’ encounter. 



Photo f British Newspaper Pool 

General de Gaulle went to the south of 
France, to Cap d’Ajitibes, for a few days^ 
rest. The Assembly met again on 
January 15. It held a discussion on 
foreign policy, in the course of which 
there was in particular a demand for 
the breaking off of relations with Franco. 
General de Gaulle appeared in the 
Assembly only once during this two- 
day debate : he intervened simply 
to reply to Mr, Herriot, who attacked 
him with some severity ; he seemed 
indifferent to the outcome of the debate. 

This quasi -abstention was the more 
striking since, as was ‘well known, 
General de Gaulle was interested above 
all in foreign policy. It was exjdained 
when on January 21 he sent to the 
President of the Consultative Assembly 
his letter of resignation as head of 
the Provisional Government of the 
Republic : *' In agreeing,” he wrote, 
*■ to remain at the head of the Govern- 
ment after November 13, 1945, my 
]>urpose was to respond to the unani- 
mous appeal which the Natioiial Con- 
stituent Assemblv had addressed to me 
and to see through the necessary 
transition. This transition has today 
been accomplished.” 

Public opinion accepted General de 
Gaulle’s retirement calmly, but his 

:?690 


General 
de Gaulle 
Retires 


optimism seemed a contradiction of the 
real situation of the country, which 
was still suffering cruel privations. 
The “Monde” wrote of a “premature 
departure,” but considered that it was 
impossible for General de Gaulle to 
“ remain at a post in which his role of 
arbiter was vain.” 

Both people in general and political 
circles wondered as to the reasons that 
had determined General de Gaulle to 
retire and whether 
he had departed 
without any i n- 
te lit ion of returning. 

O 

The general opinion was that he had 
abandoned power because, with , his 
authoritarian nature, he despaired of 
carrying into effect his conception of 
government. Was he ready to return ? 
If, declared certain newspapers, cir- 
cumstances should one day require it, 
he would respond to the country’s 
appeal, but outside the parties. The 
General himself, in his retreat at Marly- 
le-Roi, refrained from any declaration. 
He spent his time writing his memoirs, 
reading, taking walks, and talking with 
a few friends. 

By 497 votes out of 552. the Assembly 
appointed j\Ir. Felix Gouin, its President 
(a position approximating to that of 
Speaker in the House of Commons), as 
General de Gaulle’s successor. Mr. 
Gouin, aged 61, a Marseilles lawyer. 
Socialist deputy for Aix-en-Provence in 
the pre-war Chamber, voted against 
Petain in 1940, and afterwards 
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SWIMMING TANKS 
ON THE RHINE 


One of the most important 
British war inventions was 
the ‘ D.D.’ (Duplex-Drive) 
amphibious tank (see also 
page 3666), which took the 
Germans by surprise during 
the Normandy landings, and 
was subsequently used in the 
Scheldt estuary, during the 
crossings of the Rhine and 
Elbe, and in northern Italy. 
Buoyancy was achieved by a 
collapsible screen of treated 
canvas fitted to the hull ot 
the tank which could be 
raised and inflated (with com- 
pressed air stored in bottles 
—see photograph above), or 
lowered at will. Erected, the 
screen completely surrounded 
the tank above the tracks (as 
seen on right), enabling it to 
float. At the touch of a 
lever the screen collapsed to 
lie like a skirt about the hull 
When water-borne, the tank 
was propelled by screws at 
the rear driven by the main 
driving-shaft. A modified 
form of the Davis Escape 
Apparatus, as used by sub- 
marine crews, was carried 
in case of accident. 

Hhotos, British Official . 

Associated Press 
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FRANCE HAILS HER 
NEW ARMY 

On June i8, 1945. France 

celebrated the rebirth of the 
French Army. On that same 
date in the dark hours of 1940, 
General de Gaulle had broad- 
cast from London (see page 
990). Inviting all Frenchmen 
on British soil to rally to the 
colours, he had declared 
' France is not lost. The 
same methods which have 
brought about our defeat can 
quite well one day bring vic- 
tory.’ Five years later, with 
Europe freed from Nazidom, 
fifty thousand troops of the new 
French Army marched in Paris 
from the Arc de Triomphe to a 
saluting base in the Place de 
la Concorde. Here General 
de Gaulle, accompanied by 
Generals Catroux, de Larminat 
and Leyer, the Army Chiefs ol 
Staff, presented decorations 
An armoured and motorized 
procession was led by General 
Leclerc, the liberator of Paris 
(see page 3244). Above, the 
march-past outside the H6tel 
de Ville. Right, General de 
Gaulle decorates the colours 
of the Marines. 

Photos^ French Official ; Neu 
York Times Photos 
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WALCHtiREN'S BREACHED DYKES 

I94S began the colossal of repairing tL^dykes^lf WaUhere'’^^ ^the R*’a’’f engineers in September 

gaps had been sealed. O^.ne of tL most folmidThi: la^^tk ^ 


the gaps had been sealed. O.ie of the most forrnirfahlp ~na0^1 *il^* October 3, exactly a year from the R.A.F. *s first attack, the first 0: 

H.», D„„» S'L-d-s r ■»- « 


H.„. Dd„h „. „ ” -™- ™ ~ rrnSrrr.T.^di’j 
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irganized Socialist resistance in the 
‘^occupied'' zone of France. ITo 
;ras one of Mr. Leon Bliim^s defenders 
it the Riom trials {see page 2182 and 
illiis. in page 2181). Selected by the 
Socialist Party as its representative on 
General de Ganlle’s Committee of 
Isational Liberation in London, he 
crossed into Spain, where he was in- 
terned for three months, but succeeded 
in reaching Britain in August 1942. 
He went to Algiers when the Provi- 
sional Government as set up there, 
was elected president of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly in May 1944, and con 
firmed in that po.st after the Assembly’s 
return to Paris (see illus. in page 3412). 

Mr. Gouin decided that drastic steps 
were necessary if the critical financial 
situation was" to be met, and before 
forming his Cabinet he ashed the three 
strongest parties whether they would 
accept the rigorous steps he proposed 
to take. All three parties agreed ; the 
M.R.P. and the Communists made some 
reservations, but the Socialist party 
gave its entire adhesion to his plans. 
Agreement having thus been secured, 
Mr. Gouin formed a tripartite Govern- 
ment, with Mr. Fraiicisque Gay, of the 
M.R.P. , and Mr. Maurice Thorez, Com- 
munist, as \nce-premiers. 


The Constituent Assembly gave the 
Government its confidence by 403 votes 
to 44. It passed a resolution stating 
that it counted on the Prime Minister 
‘‘to assure the economic, financial, and 
moral recovery of the country while 
respecting Republican institutions and 

social laws.” 

France thus entered a new era. Atter 
the euphoria of the liberation, after 
the phase in which it had seemed as if 
everything was going to be easy, the 
coniitry renounced illusions and entered 

the domain of realities. 

To turn from political to social and 

economic life in France in 1945, four 
of her chief ports were still in enemy 
hands at the time of the general German 
surrender. The garrisons of Lorient, 
St Nazaire and La Rochelle surrendered 
on Mav 9 to U.S. and French forces , 
Dunkirk on May 11 to the Czechoslovak 
troops investing it (.see illus. in page 
3214). Dunkirk was found completely, 
St. Nazaire nearly completely, destroyed. 
Destruction elsewhere was immense. 


Boulogne, which suffered 417 bombings, 
had half its houses destroyed ; only 

one-tenth of the remainder were ht tor 
habitation. Cherbourg, badly damaged, 
had had its port facilities restored, 
for military use, by American engineers , 
however, the first Liberty ship brm g- 
ing goods for civilians (out of a flotilla 
of 50 released by the U.S. Government 
for French u.se) docked there on May 17. 

Many Breton and Norman towns 
were heaps of rubble : St. Malo, vLich 
ceased to exist during the eight days 
bombardment of the yyjjr Damage 
German garrison in French 
August 1944 (see illus. Towns 
in page 3183), had been 

cleared a vear later, and preparation.s 
for rebuilding had begun. The centre ot 
Dinard was destroyed ; one-quarter ot 
the buildings in Le Touquet were 
wrecked ; two-thirds of Wimereux 
were destroyed. At Rouen. 15,000 
houses were destroyed. Blois and 
Tarascon were very seriously dam- 
at^ed. Complete new plans for Rouen 


CELEBRATION OF V.E. DAY IN PARIS 

ro”Jera CadL" patriotic music. At a ‘hanksgKdng semce .n Notre ^ 

twf ^ 0!^^. d... C.S. 
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ALLIED ARMIES 
CROSS RIVER PO 

With the fall of Bologna on 
April 21 , 1945 (see illus. in 
page 3717), the German de- 
fence system in the Po Valley 
was shattered. Three days 
later both the 5th and 8th 
Armies crossed the river in 
of a demoralized 
First British troops 
were the Grenadier 
and New Zealand 
infantry, both with the 8tb 

Army. 

Engineers of V Corps (top), 
including men of the 8th 
Indian Division, build a Bailey 
pontoonbridgeoverthe Po north 
of Ferrara. This structure 
1,370 feet long — was the 
longest floating military bridge 
in Europe and was opened 
three days after the initial 
crossings. In the background 
is the wrecked railway bridge. 
Left, vehicles of the South 
African 6th Armoured Di- 
vision cross the river on a 
pontoon bridge constructed by 
U.S. Army engineers. 

Photos, British and South 
African Official 
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FRENCH FOOD SHORTAGE 

A bad harvest, caused by the e»r»,>f ■ 

drought, contributed to the grave '?o'’o 1 
shortage m France during the winter 
of 1945-46- The wheat harvest was 
only 43.000 000 quintals compared with 
65.000.000 for the previous year. The e 
introduction of bread rationing (discon 
tinned on November i. t94s. and i^Z 
again on December 28) led to strikes in 
Paris and Lille, i . Canadian Army lorri s 
help food distribution. 2. French Militarv 
Transport Service driver sticks transfer 
of new insignia on a lorry. 3. Queueine 
for vegetables in Paris. 4. ParUi^ 
taker s assistant puts up a ‘ Don’t 
Waste Bread I ’ notice. 5. Angry women 
in Paris demand more food. 
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TRIAL OF A TRAITOR 

Philippe Petain, 89-year-old ex-Marshal ol 
France and former head of the Vichy 
collaborationist ‘ Government,’ was brought 
to trial in Paris on July 23, i 94 S» 

charges of treason. On August 15 h® was 
sentenced to death, the sentence being 
commuted by General de Gaulle to life 
imprisonment. Above, Petain on trial in 
the Palais de Justice. Photos, Keystone 


and Abbeville were drawn up during 
1945, and reconstruction went forward 
steadily, if slowly, everywhere. Exces- 
sive overcrowding was coniinon in all 


the badly damaged towns, and in parts 

of the Norman countryside where everv 

^ *■ 

farm had been at least partially wrecked 
in the fighting. Special stamps at 
special prices were issued to com- 
ineniorate some of these losses and to 
raise funds for rebuilding. 

Food and fuel shortage in many 
parts of the country, but particularly 
in the towns, and responsible lor most 

of the popular discon- 
tent, was to a con- 
siderable extent due 
to the breakdown of 
communications, itself the result of 


Lack of 
Food and 
Fuel 


Allied 


bombing, 


sabotage by the 


Resistance, demolition by the retreat- 


ing Germans, and, in certain areas, 
actual fighting. Some 2,UU0 miles of 
railway track, 71 out of 130 major 
depots, 19 out of 31 repair yards, 
115 out of 332 major junctions, 
24 out of 40 important marshalling 
yards, and 2,300 railway bridges and 
viaducts had been destroyed, France’s 
locomotiv^es had been reduced to 3,000 


(from 17,800), passenger coaches to 
4,300 (from 29,100), trucks to 26,500 
(from 457,000). Paris was for some time 
cut off from the outside world, and of 


the 24 bridges round Lyons, 22 were 
down. Canals and lock-gates had also 
'oeen damaged, and more than 2,000 


road bridges were destroyed. 

There were stocks of coal at the pit- 
head, there was ample surplus food in 
some country districts ; but neither 
food nor coal could be transported. 
But nor all country districts, even, 
were well supplied with food : the 
retreating enemy and the fighting 
destroyed part of the 1944 harvest, and 
a drought in the summer of 1945 killed 
all vegetables in south-central France. 
Moreover, during the occupation, the 
Germans had deliberately reduced 


France's agricultural productive capa- 
city-food grains to 45 per cent of 
])re-war, milk to 60 per cent, meat 
55 |)er cent, sugar-beet 50 per cent. 
While food did not flow evenly or 
adequately to the towns, the country 
could not procure sufficient fertilizers, 
fuel, insecticides, manufactured goods. 

During the occu])ation, rations allo- 
cated, but not always obtainable, had 
never exceeded 1,000 to 1,200 calories a 
day, and for many months after the 
lil)eration they were scarcely, if any, 
better. The ‘death-rate among new- 
born babies continued to be very high 
the mothers were too weak to feed them, 
and there was little milk available in 
most areas. Soap, which was so bad 
that it rotted materials and led to skin 
diseases, was allotted at the rate of an 



DE GAULLE’S SUCCESSOR AS HEAD OF GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Felix Gouin, 61 -year-old Marseilles lawyer and Socialist deputy, was chosen as head ot 
the French Government by the French Constituent Assembly in January 1946 to succeed 
General de Gaulle who had resigned. Gouin had been elected President of the Assembly in 
May 1944 in Algiers. Above, Mr. Gouin, as President, addresses the Assembly m Paris 
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IN NORMANDY. AFTER THE INVASION AND TWO YEARS LATER- 



. */v.. :l. ....poHAr.t road junction on the western sector of the Normandy front isee oage ^i8o) wa«; rantnrArf h„ tt q «. i 
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: * MX miles west o: St. L6 
• Pencrs St. L6 road 


taken on July 26, 1944, by U.S. tanks smashing through the German defences 
t oug captured with little opposition, it suffered eictensively in preliminary Allied bombings. 
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Manche departement, whicii ^^II to the Americans alter two armoured spearheads, moving from Periers 
the town, dates from Romano-Celtic times. Though mauled outside, the Gothic cathedral was intact inside. 


















-WESTERN FRONT BATTLEFIELDS 


CLEARED FOR RECONSTRUCTION 



MONTEBOURG, in the Cherbourg peninsula and some dozen miles from Cherbourg itself (see page 3i75)> was seized by American forces on June 13, 
1044 • was lost and not recaptured until June ig after bitter enemy resistance. Ruins .ncluded the boo-year-old church o t. Jacques. 



PERIERS, important junction between the Seves and Ay rivers, was taken by U.S. troops on July 27, 1944 (see page 3180), in an action which 
jeopardized the position of at least seven German divisions in the Cherbourg peninsula. Its ancient church was among its many ruined buildings. 
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ST. l 6 was captured by the Americans on July 18, 1944 (see page^3i79j, after eight days’ fierce fighting. An important road centre, it was completely 
in ruins, fire-blackened and shell-shattered. After its capture the Germans continued to shell it from the nearby hills. Photos, New York Times Photos 
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ALLIED NATIONS CONSIDER REPARATIONS 

A conference of eighteen of the nations which had been at war with Germany met in Pans on 
November 9. 1945. to determine the proportionate allocation of German reparations out of the 
quota not allotted to Russia and Poland at the Potsdam Conference (see Chapter 380) The 
Conference, which met in the Luxembourg Palace (above), announced on December 21 its decision 
to establish an Inter- Allied Reparation Agency l^hoto. Keystone 


ounce or two a mouth, in those 
circumstances, the black market (i.e. 
the clandestiue sale of rationed goods) 
continued to flourish : profiteers on a 
large scale were involved in it, but 
inanv little men who cycled into the 
country to collect food, some for their 


own use, some to sell, also kept it going. 

Direct war damage was estimated 
at iL23.4s<j.rXXL<XMj in value — 421 per 


War 


cent ‘‘f France's total pre-war assets. 

This figure did not in- 
^ . elude the cost of occu- 
pation (£4,279,000,000), 

JL 1 I jT* 11 

the value ot force d de- 


liveries and services (£2,020,(XXLrXX)), 
damage to communications other than 
direct war damage (£2,245,CKX),rX)0), 
or destruction of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments apart from 
direct war damage (£210,rXX),000). 
France’s human losses, military and 
civilian, were 650,000 killed, with the 
loss of another 6rXJ, 000 through excessive 
mortality and deficiency from normal 
in births. Men killed in the armed 
forces left 70,000 orphans ; victiims of 
Nazi reprisals left at least twice as 
rnanv more. Forty per cent of the 
conscriptscalledup in 1945 were rejected, 
three-quarters of them because they 
vere under v.ejf/ht. French industry 
1-ad l *een reduc< rl to 30 per cent of 
it- fir<'-wa.r capacity. The Minister 


ot Reconstruction on August 4 estimated 
that reconstruction would take fifteen 
years. 

Repatriation of prisoners and forced 
workers from Germany was rapid : 
1,365,394 had returned by June 8. 
Edouard Herriot, released by the 
Russians in the battle for Berlin, 
reached Paris on May 21. During the 
first week of May, Leon Jouhaiix 
(Secretary- General of the C.G.T.), 
Edouard Daladier (Premier at the out- 
break of war) and Paul Reynaud (his 
successor), Leon Blum (the Socialist 
leader and former Premier), and Generals 
Gamelin and Weygand were among 
the prisoners released. Paul Colette, 
who fired at and gravely wounded Laval 
in August 1941 (see page 2016 and illus. 
in page 2014), was freed from Maut- 
hausen concentration camp in Austria. 

Warrants were already out for the 
arrest of all former Vichy Ministers and 
other alleged traitors and collaborators. 
Weygand was arrested on his return 
to France. The French 1st Army 

ty 

arrested Fernand de Brinon (see page 
3405) on May 11. Marshal Petain 
gave himself up on April 26. Pierre 
Laval, already condemned to death 
in his absence (see illus. in page 3411), 
flew to Spain, where he was interned, 
and then to Austria, where he arriv^ed 
on July 31 in the American zone, to 
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be immediately arrested and handed 
over to the French. Joseph Darnand, 
Secretary of the Interior at Vichy (see 
page 3405) was arrested on June 28 by 
Allied troops on the Italo-Swiss frontier. 

By July 31, the special courts — one 
in each department of France— set up 
to deal exclusively with treason trials 
had passed 1,629 

death sentences ; 757 Treason 

sentences of hard Trials 

labour for life ; 5,328 

of hard labour for various terms ; 
1,136 of solitary confinement; 11,073 
of imprisonment ; 22,137 of national 
disgrace (see page 3410). Acquittals 
numbered 3,564 ; 25,000 were still 

awaiting judgement. 

These trials were held under the law 
as it existed before Vichy. The only 
change was in procedure, made to speed 
up the hearings. Admiral Esteva (64), 
former Resident General in Tunisia, 
was sentenced on March 15 to life 
imprisonment, loss of civic rights, 
and the confiscation of his property. 
General Dentz (64), former C.-in-C. in 
Syria (see Chapter 175), was sentenced^ 
on April 20 to death and deprived ot 
his military rank : a sentence later 
commuted by General de Gaulle to lite 
imprisonment without hard labour. Dar- 
nand, sentenced to death on October 3, 
was shot a week later. Sentence ot 


death passed on Petain on August 15 
was commuted two days later to life 
imprisonment. Laval, sentenced to 
death on October 9, was executed ^ix 
days later, after a vain attempt to 
poison himself. 



dbapter 360 

BEHIND THE ENEMY LINES IN ITALY 

Chapters 319 and 374 tell the history, from the armistice to the end of the 
war in Europe, of the increasing part of Italy occupied by the advancing Allies. 

This chapter describes events in northern Italy ^ which experienced the full 
tyranny of occupation by Germany after Italy'* s change of side in October 
its author is Friedl Orlando, who was on the staff of the Allied Command 

in Italy working in connexion with partisan activity 


T he announcement on September 8, 
1943, of the armistice of Septem- 
ber 3 between Italy and the 
Allies pages 2865 and 2866 and illus. 
in page 2865) produced an immediate 
aggressive reaction among the Germans, 
which meant that the men of the Italian 
army could either fight their late ally, 
or let themselves be disarmed and 
deported as prisoners of war and slave 
labour into Germany, 

The roval family and the Italian 

* 

High Command had fled into the safety 
of some unknown Allied camp ; orders 
came in from nowhere and from every- 
where ; surrounded by well-prepared 
German troops in the homeland as well 
as ill the Balkans, left vnthout air sup- 
port, means of transport or petrol, few 
commanders had the stamina to con- 
front the situation and fight the German 
aggressors. There were exceptions ; but, 
on the whole, army and air force leaders 
were puzzled and uncertain. 

Not so their men. Some army groups 
disbanded immediately, every man 
trying for himself to escape the Germans ; 
others fought to keep their arms and, 

when the Germans had 
suffered a temporary 
setback, disbanded and 
fled. In the Balkans 
thousands joined the Yugoslav and 
also the Greek partisans ; one group of 
40,000 (later the famous Garibaldi 
Division put themselves en bloc 
under Tito's orders. The troops in 
central Italy made towards the Allied 
lines. But in general the men took the 
route towards home " : each man 
trekked towards the valley of which he 
knew the hideouts ; each man towards 
the township where he would be able 
to tell friend from spy ; each man towards 
the house where his family would bar 
the door, if the Germans should come 
and look for him. Some may even have 
thought of reorganizing armed resis- 
tance ; but the foremost thought in every 
.soldier's mind at that moment was 
safety for his person and for his w’^eapons, 
so that, whatever might come, neither 
he nor the nation should be delivered 
helpless to the fury of German revenge. 

But in central and northern Italy, 
the soldier soon found that ev'en at home 
there was no safety. North of the 


Italian 

Soldiers 

Disband 


Allied lines, a Kepublican Fascist 
administration had been set up by 
Mussolini after his rescue from his 
Apennine prison {5cc page 3233) . 
The Fascist authorities, holding power 
through Hitler's grace, were only too 
eager to supply Germany with slave 
labour and auxiliary fighting forces. 
In their hands were the communal 



DUCE’S LAST ‘GOVERNMENT’ 

On his release by S.S. troops, Mussolini on 
September 15, 1943, broadcast a ‘ procla- 
mation ’ reconstituting the Fascist Party 
and government on a republican basis with 
himself as Premier and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Marshal Graziani — C.-in-C., 
Libya, till his defeat by General Wavell in 
1941 (see Chapter 131) — as Minister of 
Defence. Here Mussolini, grown much 
thinner, talks with Graziani. 

registers, the army records, the ration 
cards ; they could control the country 
far better than the foreigners could ever 
have done, and they were able to keep 
a watch on everv individual. The dis- 
banded soldiers had only one refuge : 
the mountains. Here they were joined 
by Allied prisoners, whose camps had 
been opened on September 8 in accord- 
ance with the armistice terms, and who 

were now hunted bv the German- 

* 

Fascist authorities. 


After the Nazi-Fascists regained con- 
trol of the greater part of the country, 
the local Committees of National Libera- 
tion went underground again. These 
political organizations. Local 
representing the six Liberation 
anti-Fascist parties (see committees 
page 3234) in all 
provinces, towns, and often villages 
and factories, developed clandestinely 
during the time of the Italo -German 
alliance. When, largely thanks to their 
activities, Mussolini fell, they came 
into the open and brought pressure to 
bear on Badoglio for the speedy con- 
clusion of an armistice with the Allies. 
YTien the Germans occupied the country 
the Nazi-Fascists immediately seized 
the C.N.L, leaders. Many were shot ; 
the luckier ones escaped to join the 
irregulars in the mountains. Through 
them, the guerilla bands received their 
first political colouring and education. 
Meanwhile in the provinces, towns 
and villages the Committees of Liber- 
ation carried on secretly under new 
leadership, imlmown to Germans and 
FascLsts. As the fighting units grew 
larger, the question came up ; how 
could the political C.N.L. collaborate 
with the irregular fighting units to the 
best advantage of the nation ? Parties 
proved to be divided ; but eventually 
the point of view^ of the Commuuhjts 
and Actionists won, and it was estab- 
lished that partisan bands should come 
under the authority of their local C.N.L., 
and that, in fact, the partisan movement 
should be developed so as to become the 
fighting corollary of the political resis- 
tance movement. Adoption of the poli- 
tical programme of the C.N.L. — a pro- 
gramme of national unitv’, embracing 
all anti-Fascist opinion from liberal to 
communist — was demanded from the 
partisans. All the more important 
Committees formed a military sub- 
committee to which the partisan com- 
manders, oj^e rating in the particular 
zone, were responsible. These military 
sub-committees also co-ordinated the 
work of the partisans with that of the 
Groups and Squads of Patriotic Action. 
These groups were composed of citizens 
of inhabited places, in great part 
wonlen,, who kept liaison with the 
partisans, carrying messages to and from 
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PARTISANS HELPED TO FRtE FLORENCE 

Important part in the liberation of northern Italy was played by the 
Italian partisans whose forces eventually numbered 170,000 In May 
1044 all Italian partisans were unified in the Corps of the Volunteers 
for Liberty (Corpo Volontari della Libertai. When the 8th Army 
entered Florence on August 12, 1944, it was to find the partisans— ^me 


of whom are seen above — in control. 


Photo, British Official 


office and free 
elections for local 
council, from can- 
didates represent- 
ing parties a n cl 
trades, were held. 
Duiing the elec- 
tions the partisans 
acted as a kind 
of technical in- 
structors. They 
also provided the 
police force and, 

in collaboration 

with the newly 
elected local 
authority, usually 
organized the col- 
lection of wheat 
and of taxes. 
A ffood deal be- 

V- ' 

came known 
about partisan 

administration 

when, in summer 


Volunteers 
for Liberty 


as near as possible to towns and villages, 
at great risk to themselves and to the 
local population. But reprisals grew 
fiercer — there are tens of Lidices in 

northern Italy. Enough 
Lidices of nieution such names 

North Italy Yado, on the Prato- 

Bologna road, where 1 ,400 people were 
massacred, or S. Paucrazio di Bucine 
near Arezzo, which was razed to the 
ground, or \ inca, where, after the male 
population had fled, a mixed force of 
German and Fascist S.S. hanged 172 
women and children. 

The assistance and sympathy of the 
population was essential to the paitisan? 
—their supplies depended on it. The 
patriots had some funds, raised partU 
by collections organized by the C.N.L. 
and partlv by attacks made 011 Fascist 
offices. Some industrialists also found it 
worth while to make donations. 

Nazi-Fascist propaganda did its best 
to estrange the population from the 
partisans. Having failed to set them 
against each other on political grounds, 
thev described the partisans a.s bandits 
and highwaymen. But the patriots 
enforced a Spartan disci])liue in their 
ranks, as the following document shows: 


1944, the Val 
d’Ossola (west of Lake Maggiore) was 
occupied after heavy fighting by the 
partisans. 

Political divisions played a very 
small part in the patriot movement. 
All formations accepted simply the 
programme of national unity of the 
Committee of Liberation. The particular 
political colour of a unit derived, in 
most cases, from loyalty to its leader, 
but the adherence ol a partisan to one 01 
another force was conditioned far more 
by geographical than by 
political considerations ; 

a man joining the force 
operating in his area 
did not have to swallow 
the political creed of 
his commander. Dis- 
cussion was free and 
was encouraged. The 
Communist brigades 
had political commis- 
sars (as w'ell as priests) 
who had the task of in- 
stilling the sense of the 
purpose of his fight into 


every man. For most of these young 
raeu. the discussions in their mountain 
hideouts were their first contact wi i 
free political thought, and it was only 
natural, therefore, that many of them 
fell under the influence of their com- 
mander or political commissar and 
developed strong sympathies tor hi.- 
way of thought. 

In May 1944 all partisan forces were 
unified in one body called Corpo 
Volontari della Liberta (Corps of the 
Volunteers for Liberty) 
and were put under the 
orders of a clandestine i • i 

General Staff for northern Italy, which, 
in its turn, w^orked hand in hand with 
the central Committee of National 
Liberation. An able army officer, 
General Raffaele Cadorna, son of the 
Italian C.-in-C. during the early part 
of the First Great War, was dispatched 
north to act as Commander-in-Chiet. 
The vice-commanders were two political 
figures, chosen from the two parties 
who were most active in the resistance 
movement : the Communist 

Longo, \vho, as Gallo, had been political 
commissar of the Italian Garibal i 
Brigade, and had been one of the out- 
standing figures in the Spanish civil 
war ; and Ferruccio Parri, of the Action 
Party, who when the north w^as 
liberated, became Prime ^Minister from 
June to November 1945 of a new all- 
party government isce Chapter 374) 
an indication of the solidarity of all 
Italy with the partisan movement. 
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Ai>ril 5. lU t5. 

•* The Zone Command (of Lignria ) has 
tried Partisan Dino, vice-commander of 
the Cichcro Divi.sion. and has found him 
guilty of serious crinaes, amounting to 
theft and undue appropriation. He has 
l»een sentencefl to death. The sentence 
lias been carried out.*’ 


When military operations grew more 
ambitious, entire regions fell to the 
partisans. In these areas, Fa^clst^ 
w’^ere immediately deprived of their 


HITLER’S JACKAL 

Heavily protected by a guard 
of his German masters. 
Benito Mussolini, ex-Duce 
and head of the fast- 
crumbling Italian * Fascist 
Republic ’ (right), addresses 
Italian Fascist troops in 
Milan in January on their 
way to fight for the Nazis. 
Behind him stands Pavelini, 
secretary of the Republican 
Fascist Party. 

Photo, Planet Sews 
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ENEMY War industry goes underground 

-rfismg a;r attacks on waj-production centres in Italy drove the country’s German 

. .t' ‘J:em underground. Here is a section of the well-known Alfa-Romeo plant 

re "toved itom h^^n lo the caves at Costoua. near Vicenza. The caves, covering some ten acres, 
were e<^iaipped wi*Ji air-conditionmg apparatus and power, and over a thousand people were 
emrloyed there making aero-engines. Photo, British Official 


'h - hideouts, taking up food, 

• .« ‘hir.j and ammunitiriu, reporting 
^-Terin. rHioveineiU' and, in the prox- 
m.rr r.t the Allied lin^, doing Liitelli- 
:• .vurk for the Allies. The squads 
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, armed detachments of town 
ar.'l \iISaie dwellers who attacked 
Nazt-Fa^ii-t administrative offices, 
ureri collaborators and high-ranking 
Fas^ d» -t roved records and files — 
in 'hort. ha i the task of hampering the 

• 1 * o ^ 

Fa^cint administrative machinery. 

\ViTh thf" help of the C.N.L., enrol* 
T! * of parti^.ans became better organ- 
i/^L As far as possible their number 
- rf*^trirt»-cl to the amount of weapon.^ 

available in an area. 
1 .*^*. two men %vr*re a^l 
mitt^'d for everv one 
firearm. But while at 
partii;an.«^ <''Ould sup- 
stocks of arms and 
n niily through attacks on 

arid F.i-r}^t storf*s, the C.X.L. 

h* r ria ah- of supplv : they 
; . r,-: V.. ij.fifi collection.® and 

! .Mlu'd supplies to be 


units. There were also cases of de- 
sertion by German nationals. Though 
these deserters mo.stIy brought over 
their arm.s, they nevertheless presented 
a special problem: it was difficult to 
distinguish them from enemy agents- 
provocateurs, and many a unit suffered 
a heaw surprise attack after some false 
sympathizer had found his way into it. 


Many of those who worked under 
ground m towns and villages, memb^ 
of the Squads or Groups of Patriot^ 

and had to flee to the mountains^ J 
the beginning of March 
1944 the C.N.L. of 
north ern Italy organ- 
ized a general strike, 
lasting several davs ■ 

to paralyse Nazi-Fascist war produc- 
tion, and to test the political unity of 
the country and of the resistance move- 
raent. The w'hole of northern Italy was 
paralysed by the strike, the biggest ever 
organized in Europe under Nazi domina- 
tion. But as a result new people were 
compromised and had to take to armed 
resistance. In the end the actual par- 
tisan forces numbered 170,000, including 
women. Tn areas where sufficient arms 
were available women participated in 
the fighting, but in most sections they 
acted as nurses, cooks, dispatch riders. 

women commanders are on 
record : one was a Communist countess, 
known as “ Angela,'' who commanded 
a formation in the Turin area; the 
other, Norma Barbolini, while her 
brother, commander of the “ Modena " 
division, was recovering from wounds, 
took over his command of approxi* 
matelv 4,000 men. 

As the organization of the patriot 
forces proceeded, as their numbers 
grew and supplies were somewhat regu- 
larized, they were forced to move ever 

•/ 

farther from inhabited centres. For 
reasons of supply they had, at first, kept 
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GERMANS FEEL MANPOWER SHORTAGE IN ITALY 

Alter the Italian surrender in September 1943, the Germans in Italy were laced with a crisis in 
their manpower resources. Their demands for Italian labour became so great that Marshal Graziani, 
Delence Minister in Mussolini’s Republican Fascist ‘ Government,’ in April 1944 had to implore 
the Nazis to cut down these demands. Here Italian workmen help to erect coastal defences 
lor the Nazis on the Adriatic. Photo yew York Times Photon 








ITALY’S PATRIOTS CLEARED MILAN 

Mark Clark. C.-in-C., Allied Armies in Italy, sent special congratulations 
to the ItahM p^ans who had liberated the important cities of Milan and Turin before the 
wnval 01 the ^lied forces. Milan had been entered by U.S. troops of the 5th Army two days 
p emously. Above, partisan light machine-gunners mopping up in Milan as the Germans 

Photo, Evening Standard 


Patriots 

Obstruct 


What had been scattered bands, bent 
first and foremost on their own defence, 
became an active, disciplined fighting 
body with special strategic functions. 
These functions were strictly condi- 
tioned by the limitations of a partisan 
force — lack of heavy arms, air support 
and mechanized transport — and by their 
particular assets — profound knowledge 
of the country and superior morale. 

In the long peninsula of Italy, with 
its few lines of communication, sabotage 
of transport had the most serious con- 
sequences for the enemy. The patriots 

blew up trains and 
tunnels and more than 

Alpine Passes obstructed the 

Brenner Pass, a supply 

line more than ever vital to the 
Germans after the liberation of the 
south of France. Earlier the Simplon 
Pass was repeatedly obstructed, and on 
one occasion was damaged so severely 
that for at least two weeks no German 
supplies could come through it. 

Owing to the hit-and-run tactics ot 
parti.san warfare, no overall strategic 
[>laii can be described on geographical 
The various tasks depend entirely 
ofj the position of the front line and on 
the situation in the enemy’s rear. The 
first communique on Italian partisan 
activity behind the lines in northern 
Italy was issued from General Alex- 
ander’s headquarters oii May 22, 1944 
(nee illus. in page 3241) Thereafter 


communiques and instructions were 
issued daily. Here are two taken at 
random : 


June 11, 1944 
were approaching 
Perugia and Siena] 
. The Germans 
are retreating. 
They are using 
main roads like 
the Orvieto- 
Siena-Poggibonsi- 
Florence road and 
the Terni-Spoleto- 
Foligno - Perugia - 


guaziani is 


[the Allied armies 


Arezzo-Florence road. The tim 

wme for you to strike and striul T 

Do everything possible to imped^?' 
enemy s retreat.” P «« the 

Jdy 3, 1944 [directed to the forces i„ 

the Spezia zone]. ” It is the dutyS 
patriots in this zone to do everyt j 

of the German defences 

and to destroy as much 

as they can of the de- Orders 

fences already completed. . . . Destroy all 
you can, carry their tools away and make 

them useless The leaders of patriot 

groups in this zone must detail at least 
two men to note down exact information 
on the German defences in their area 
and to make them on as large scale 
maps as possible. . . The patriot 
leaders must make sure that the men 
who gather all this information cross the 
lines and reach us.*’ 

More detailed instructions were sent 

in code by wireless. There was scepticism 

on the Allied side for some months, but, 
when the partisans had proved their 
worth special Allied liaison officers were 
dispatched to all the more important 
partisan commands. Supplies were 
dropped and, whenever possible, air 
support was given. Many captured 
documents testify to the great em- 
barrassment caused to the enemy by 
the partisans and to the drain their 
numerous activities constituted on Nazi- 
Fascist man power. Thus a letter, date* 


ilLA 

CA] 


by 

at 


'APTURED 

Marshal Graziani, 
Fascist Italy ’s last 
commander -in - chiei, 
was detained 
Italian patriots 
Lecco, Lake Como, 
on April 27, 1945, as 
he tried to escape into 
Switzerland. His trial 
as a war criminal 
was later fixed tc 
begin on June 16. 
1946. As Italian Gov- 
ernor ol Libya, he 
earned trom the Arabs 
the nickname oi 
‘ Butcher ' ^ Here he 
greets a German S.S 
general, also a pris- 
oner, betore being 
handed over to U.S 
military authorities. 
Photo, Pieforfal Pres6 
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THE END OF BENITO MUSSOLINI, DUCE OF ITALY 

The former Duce of Fascist Italy was captured by Italian partisans on April 28, 
1945, at Dongo, Lake Como, while attempting to escape into Switzerland. He 
was accompanied by Clara Petacci, his 25-ycar-old mistress, and several members 
of the * Republican-Fascist * Government. Mussolini and all the members of the 
party were summarily executed by partisans in the nearby village of Giuliano 
di Mezzegere. The bodies were brought to Milan in a lorry and exhibited publicly 
the next day in the Piazza Loreto, i. The bodies of Mussolini and Clara Petacci. 

2. One of many busts of the ex-Fascist leader torn from their niches in Milan. 

3. The ex-Duce and his mistress hang head downwards in the Piazza Loreto. 

4. Poster pasted up in Milan bv a partisan announces Italy’s liberation. 
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CONFUSION IN TRIESTE 

under Lieut. -General Sii 
Bemart Freyberj. V.C.. occupied Trieste on 

*“T 3- »»4S They found a confused 

srtuatjon. for Marshal Tito s torces had 
estered the aty lour days previously, while 
Lhetaik hands, formerly under M;hailo- 
and Itahu guerillas were also active. 
Above, at Monfalcone, near Triple, youthful 

Patriots greet tneir 'iberators 

f*^0(0. 

Apni 2. IjH, trom Marshal Graziani, 
■omnirinrlvr of the Republican Fascist 
to Marshal Kesselring, implored 
* ut down German requests for 
Fa- i5t ialH ur and for Fascist soldiers. 

inj; lines are significant ; 
of my rao=t urgent problems is to 
r.' :» much a.s [^^ossible the number 
of torrn itions ensaized in fighting the 

this fi"ht is a necessary’ and 
qu trT. indi.-ip^-n-ar ;»:• preliminary to the 
:• ->r.ih!i:.hm.-nt of the authority and 
r oi the 

From tiiniTrr- rplatiriL' to the action.' 
tne Pinero hi* hero iKirtis.iri division, 
.or in-''t'ire e. it anj • ar-^ that in thf period 

panisan * ■ ' D Juuf 1944 and 

Gains and 

Losses t irti-. iT, killed or put 

riiiT i-.f a^tn^iii three of 
pr.‘^*rii7, I Ti the '^nie period this 
r * r i’irij m Liiruria and 
. j. 'oiijht Z'fU ;K tirin.s, carried 
• *' '■* -iOot.jJ. took 
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I hi'ir 
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could no longer rely on one of their main 
assets for attack, surprise, for there was 
QO foliage to cover them and snow be- 
trayed their movements. In the winters 
of 194344 and 1944-45 the GermaS 

or^nized big drives to wipe out the 
resisters. 

AMiile numerous small fighting actions 
were continuously and everywhere in 
progress, the partisan command avoided 
big battles as far as possible : for in 
large scale operations the superior 
equipment of the Nazi-Fascist forces 
counted too heavily. The battle of 
Montefiorino is probably the biggest 
(apart from the final battles for the 
liberation of northern towns), which 
Italian partisans ever fought. After the 
<rorps ot “ Armando,” numbering about 
6,000 men had occupied the Radice 
Pab>, important tor the German retreat 
trom central Italy, the Germans, in an 
attempt to dislocate them, attacked 
with 25,000 men. Armando’s ” men 
fought for several days until their 
ammunition gave out ; then they dis- 
persed, only to re-form their ranks 
later on. Through the indiscretion of a 
Fascist colonel, it became known that in 
the battle the German-Fascist forces lost 
2,080 men killed and 1,200 wounded. 

On August 4, 1944, the Allies entered 
the southern outskirts of Florence {see 
page 34 r2). But the Germans had 
blown up all bridges across the Arno, 
except the Ponte \ecchio, and had 
firmly installed themselves in the north- 
ern part of the city. Patriot forces 
fought against them for a week, until, on 
the 1 Ith, the Germans drew’ out and the 
Allies crossed the river on the 12th. 

After the Canadians took Ravenna 
on December 4, Lieutenant - General 
McCreery, commander of the 8th Army, 
conferred the gold medal. Italy’s 
highest military 
award, on t h "e 
local partisan 
leader, Boidrini, 
for^rganizimj the 


RAVENNA 
IS FREED 

British troops ot the 
8th Army on Decem- 
ber 4. 1944, captured 
the ancient town ot 
Ravenna, once capi- 
tal ot the Western 
Roman Empire Iso- 
lated units ot the 
Wehrmacht lett be- 
rund were skiltully 
mopped up by Italian 
partisans as the Brit- 
ish troops pushed lor- 
ward to cut the 
Ravenna- Ferrara 
highway Right, parti- 
sans being thanked by 
their leaders alter the 
city’s liberation 
Hhofo British (Jfflevu 




partisan movement in the nrftv;» 
liberating the town. As iLv 
an ally, no British or American 
could be given to him • but o'* 
McCreery asked the Italian 0*”**®* 
Staff that he himself should be 
to con vey the gold medal to Lldrin?*^ 
In April 1945, the Allies <.h “ ' . 
across the Senio river to hI 
Mogn. 0 - the 

This was the signal for which thi 

bad been waiting 

Pushed from the south, fighting tjth 
their backs towards the Alps, the 
German position was, indeed, precarious 
let there was the 
Brenner Pass, which, in ^®*’*nans- 

spite of repeated dam- Escape 

age by bombing and “'"^ered 

sabotage, still offered some hope of a 
partial retreat. There was the sea 
And there were the Apennines and the 
southern slopes of the Alps, where the 
Germans might have dispersed and, 
adopting partisan technique, could have 
put up a prolonged defence, forcing the 
Allies to carry out extremely diflScult 
moppiiig-up operations. It was for the 
Italian partisans to hinder the Germans 
from escape or dispersal. 

They also knew that the speed with 
which the north was liberated was the 
all-important thing for Italy’s future. 

A slow and piecemeal retreat on the 
part of the Germans would have meant 
Italy’s ruin for very many years to 
come. The Germans were known to 
have planned scorched-earth measures 
in all details : for weeks, demolition 
experts had been visiting industrial 
establishments, mines had been laid, 
stores of dynamite had been piled up. 

On April 24 the Allies entered 
Ferrara, Modena and Spezia. That day 
Genoa rose. 


WlCALTO SesW^ 












MILAN HONOURS ITS DEAD LIBERATORS 


The partisans marched on the town, 
blocking the three roads of retreat 
from Liguria, leading to Parma, 
Piacenza and Milan. Counting roughly 
a thousand armed men, the partisans 
were met in Genoa’s outskirts by 
3,0(X) German and Fascist troops. 
Fighting developed. Inside the town, 
the population, led by the Groups and 
Squads of Patriotic Action, rose. The 
Nazi-Fascists found themselves between 
two fires. On the evening of the 25th, 

( leneral Rein hold, commander of the 
German forces in Liguria, signed his 
surrender. All he asked lor was that 
his troops should be disarmed during 
the dark hours. 

Genoa had given the signal. By 
April 25 the whole north had risen. 
While the Allies advanced towards 
Verona and Piacenza, there was hard 
fighting in Milan and Turin. By the 
27th these two imj)ortant towns were 
in tile hands of the Corps of \ olunteers. 

Mu.®solini was caught while trying to 
escape to Switzerland and executed 
immediately. The Republican Fascists 

refused to believe in 
Mussolini his death, and with the 
Executed fanaticism ot despair 

carried on the fight in 
the streets of Milan. To convince them 
that their cause was lost, the Committee 
of Liberation had his body hung up in 
a Milan sciuare. 

Of all German troops, those stationed 
in Venezia Giulia and Trieste had 
probably the best chance ot escape. 
Synchronizing their action with that 
of the Central Committee of Liberation, 


On April 25, 1946, Milan celebrated the first anniversary of its liberation by the partisans. Above, 
left, General Raffaele Cadorna, former leader of the partisans in northern It^y and later appointed 
Chief of Staff of the Italian'Army, decorates the mother of a partisan hero killed in action. Right, 
Ferruccio Parri, partisan leader and Italian Premier from June-November 1945. addresses a 
celebration meeting. Xew York Times Photos 


Trieste resistance leaders ordered a 
rising. After a day or so of fighting, 
the Germans offered to cease fire, 
under the condition that they should be 
handed over to General Freyberg’s 
troops. To avoid unnecessary bloodshed, 
the Committee of Liberation accepted 
this condition ; they rounded up the 
Germans, but allowed them to keep 
their arms until they were able to 
surrender to the 8th Army. On the 
morning of the 30th, when the 8th 
Army was still in the process of occupying 
Venice, Yugoslav vanguards entered 
Trieste. They were met by German 
fire. From this fact derived a whole 
series of suspicions, accusations and 
counter - accusations between Italian 
resistance leaders and followers of 
Marshal Tito. 

Suspicion also cast a shadow on 
subsequent relations between the Allies 
and the Italian partisans. Wherever 
the Allies entered, they declared the 
Committees of Liberation, which had 
taken over administration in the towns 
freed by the Corps of \"olunteers, to 
be merelv consultative bodies and 
established militarv government in* 
stead. The partisan forces were im- 
mediately dissolved, individual patriots 
were disarmed in the street, paid off 
with the miserable sum the Italian 
Government could afford, and sent back 
to their homes that often no longer 


existed. True enough, the problem 
confronting the Allies — the number ol 
these men, the general economic con- 
dition of the country and the sudden 
end of the war — was unprecedented ; 
but the suspicious manner and, above 
all, the hurry with which the Allies 
acted, could not fail to cause resentment 


German 
Surrender 
in Italy 

collaboration 


in these somewhat overstrained men. 

On May 2, the German surrender, 
signed at Caserta on April 29, was 
published and came 
into force. Thus the 
whole of northern Italy 
had been liberated in 
one week through the 
between regular and partisan armies. 

The casualties in the ranks of the 
Corps of Volunteers had been heavy : 
out of 170,000 men 26,000 were dead 
and 20.000 missing. As the Nazi- 
Fa scists never recognized the military 
status of the Corps, a man classed as 

missing ” could be assumed to be 
dead. On this assumption the patriots 
lost one quarter of their men. 
were seriously wounded. 

But their fight was not in vain. 
Not only did the resistance movement 
speed up and help to achieve victory, 
not only did the partisans limit the 
destruction of the country’s economic 
assets for the future, but they also laid 
the moral foundation on which alone a 
new Italv could rise. 
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GERMAN SURRENDER 


The first laige-scale surrender made bv the Germans u/ac nt ik.^ a 
in northern Italy, the Austrian provinces of Vorarlberc 

Field-Marshal Alexander®on A^r I 29 %45 
the terms imposed, and Mr. Churchill 's announcement of Them Sree davs^at'er'^' 


The tCTTiis of sur 

■•■■pvatu till /vprii ZM. ivas at 

on the German land, sea, and air Vets’ it Ualy ! 

in.chi»r ‘"’‘‘'^"‘^'*’'^'1"'' surrender l)y the German commander- 

“nt«l ri 7"‘- i-onunand or 

tLtSr At t ‘’lu *'■ Supreme Allied Com- 

mander M.shtormnean theatre of operations. 

J^ondly. the cessation of all hostilities on land, on sea 
1945 enemy forces at 12.0Q lioiire G.M.T.. May 2 

Tliirdly. the immediate immobilization and disarmament 
of enemy ground, sea. and air forces. mamenr 

Fomlhly. an obligation on the part, of the German 
c^un..uder-in-chi.f. south-tvest. to carry out any further 

***' supreme allied command. Mediterranean 

FittWy. disobedience of orders or failure to complv 

It rm will be dealt \yith in accordance vrith the accepted 

m\rs and iis,ages of war. 

The instrument of surrender sti|)ulates that it is in- 
dejiendent of. without prejudice to. and will be superseded 
^ Soneml instrument of surrender imposed by or 

‘ United Nations and applicable to Geiroanv 

ana the German armed forces as a whole. 

The i^tniment of surrender and appendices is written 

m Engnsh and German. The English yersion is the 
authentic text. ■ 

The decision of the Supreme Allied Command. Mediter- 
ranean theatre, will be final if any doubt or dispute arises 
as to the meamng or interpretation of the surrender terms, 
fhe signing took place in the office of General Morgan in 
the prince of British. United States, and U.S.S.E. olficera 
including Lieutenant-General Robertson. Chief Administratiye 
Office^ .^ 1 ^ Force Headquarters : Major-General Lemnitzer 
Deputy Chief of Staff : Rear-Admiral H. A. Facker, Cliiel 
of Staff to the Commander-in-Cliief, Mediterranean : Rear- 
Admiral .S. S. Lewis, Cliief of Staff to the Commander United 
States Naval Forces in North African Waters : Major-General 
Chauncey. Chief of Staff to JlediteiTanean Allied Air Forces - 
Air Vice-Marshal G. B. A. Baker. Chief of Staff to the Deputy 

Air Commander-in-Chief : and many other senior allied 
staff otticers. 

Mr. Churchill informs the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, May 2, 1945, of the German surrender in Italy : 

T PBOiiiSED that I would come to the House if anything of 
major importance occurred, and I would ask your leave, 
Mr. Speaker, and the indulgence of the House, to make a 
short statement. Tliere has been a certain amount of matter 
issued continuously from tape machines, and I thought 
perhaps the House would like to hear a short account which 
I have received from Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander. 

Field-Marehal Alexander, the Supreme Allied Commander 
in the Meditenanea n theatre of operations, has just announced 
tliat the land, sea, and air forces commanded by Colonel- 
General H‘-inricb von Vietinghoff-Scheel, Oei*man Co'mmander- 
in-t Iiit?r. S<juth-\\est Command, and Conimander-in-Chief 
of the army group “ C,’* have surrendered unconditionally, 
'rie* instrument of surrender was signed on Sunday afternoon, 
April 21». at the Allied forces Headquai-ters at Caserta, by 
tw.y (t.-nnan plenipotentiaiies and by Lieutenant-General 
W. H. i^f'.irgan. Chief of Staff at Allied Forces Headquarters. 
Th. tf-r nus of surrender provided for the ces.sation of hostilities 
at 12 o clock noon, C.M.T., on Wednesday, May 2. that is 
to ^ay 2 o'clock today by our time. 

Hut as all these matters are accompanied by many elements 

fif uncertainty, it vva-s not until efb*ctive contiiTuation was 

obtained by the actual orders i-ssufd to the trooiis from the 

(»**rnian High Comriiand that [’’ielil-Maislial Alexander 

the statement wbicli has now come ov'cr tlie w!i*eless. 

J li‘-' teiTitory under tleneral von VietinghoH’-Scheel, 

>f<iith-West Commaiifl. includes northern Italv to the Isonzo 

• ’ 


river m the north-east, and the Austriiin • 

bere Tirol u Provinces of Voran 

^erg. iiTOi, and Salzburg, and portions of Carintbi, . 

St;^ia. It IS therefore, geographically, a surrender wp"! 

puts us into very close touch with the nosition r,r in n ' 
States armies of the north. Uniterl 

The fighting troops of the enemy includB 
of 22 German divisions and six VhAn f 

bat with ,h. .„„ba, „„d ,TZ" | 

have held for so long, the total numbL X hiu-^ "Sh 
to the allies are estimated to amount to nearly 1 000 OliO 
Not only has a vast area of territory vit . in i ^ '"®"- 

fallen into the hands of the Supreme C;mmander S^irTaraM 
Alexander, but the actual surrender which har’taken nl^! 
so far, comprising the numbers it does, constitutes I beMp, 
a record for the whole of this war-la n? cannot Van . "; 

Tto events for which we are looking 

commanded by om- trusted General and having u^S 
General Mark Clark, a most efficient and dariL Americ^ 

in the’peuinsffia’!.““''^^“°"' '""ded 

particularly difficult and depressine 

mnH ** tremendous inroads which have been 

made upon it in order to help forward other great operatioi^ 

n une and July of last year what very nearly amounted 
Bni*” army was taken from this Command in Italy, while 
only a very ^aU corresponding reduction took pl.ice on 

feer recently, a few months ago 

feeling that it would probably be beyond the strength ^of 

this ai-my, so weakened, to make a decisive attack, we moved 
another large addition of divisions to the western front, and 
some others went to Greece. 

Thus this army was an army stripped of its strength and 
tacing an enemy force which for aU the purposes of war 
must have been considered far stronger because it had the 
uty of defending mountain ranges and, afterwards, plains 
Hooded by autumn and winter rains, and which certainly 

I" divisions, exceeded those wliich were 

lett to attack. Moreover those forces left to attack, as I 

pointed out in my message of congratulation to Field-Maishal 
Alexander, were of .so many different nations that only some 
personality of commanding qualities could have held them 
all and woven them all together. 

If you look over tJie whole list of those men who have 
fought, you will find, taking as we may our own contribution 
first— it was the largest — the British and British Indian 
divisions of the highest quality. In addition to the British 
divisions we had the Poles — ^who have always fought with 
the greatest loyalty ; the New Zealanders — who have 
maiched all the way from the beginning right up to the verj* 
spearpoint of the advance ; the South African Armoured 
Division — who were very forward in the fray ; the great 
forces of the United States — -second in numbers only to our 
own. Then there have been the Brazilian forces, which 
have made their steady advances ; a negro division of 
United States troops, which has also distinguished itself : 
the Jewish Brigade, which we formed a year or so ago. 
and which has fought in the front line with courage : and 
finally the Japanese of American birth, who entered Turin, 
finally, there were the free Italians — who have played their 
part in clearing tlieir country from the German Fascist 
yoke. All these forces, weakened as they had been, were 
not discouraged. Divided as they were by racial differences, 
they were united and resolved upon their purpose. 

Now their reward has come. I am veiy glad it has come 
at a time when it can be singled out. It stands out. It 
brings to a conclusion the work of as gallant an army as ever 
marched — and brings to a pitch of fame the military reputation 
of a commander who has always. I may say, enjoyed the 
fullest confidence of the House of Commons. 
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THE GERMANS SURRENDER IN ITALY 

This chapter continues the history of the campaign in Italy from the fall oj 
Rimini in September 1944 {described in Chapter 339) to the unconditional 
surrender oJ all German and Italian-Fascist forces in north Italy and 
Austria^ and the junction of Allied forces from north and south in the Brenner 
Pass in May 1945. It is written by Mr. Ruggero Orlando^ an Italian writer 
employed during the period covered by Allied Forces H.Q., Italy 


T he .simultaneous advance of the 
Allied armies into Germany from 
west and east overshadowed the 
end of the war in Italy. That long, 
difficult and gigantic campaign was a 
highly controversial topic for those 
politically or technically interested in 
the history of the Second Great AVar. 
Already in 1944, Lord Strabolgi pub- 
lished “ Conquest of Italy,” a book 
severely criticizing both political and 
military warbire in the Mediterranean, 
The unceasing interference of political 
leaders with military necessity for 
political reasons was stressed in the 
diaries of Captain Butcher, General 
Eisenhower’s naval aide, and in ‘‘ Top 
Secret,” a tendentious book by Mr. 
Ralph Ingersoll, an American journalist 
on the staff of General Jacob Loucks 
Devers, U.S. Army, Deputy Supreme 
Commander, Mediterranean, 1944. 

Official information available at the 
time of going to press (June 1946) 
makes it impossible to judge these com- 
ments accurately ; but after 1943 the en- 
tire IMediterranean war, 
and in particular the 
Italian campaign, seems 
undoubtedly to have 
suffered from continuous delays and 

tr 

setbacks due to diplomatic reasons and 
negotiations. The invasion of Italy 
from the south, at first described by 
Mr. Churchill as a major war operation, 
a direct attack on the ‘‘ soft under-belly ” 
of Hitler’s fortress of Europe (^ce page 
2829), later came to be described as a 
*’ diversionary operation,” aimed above 
all at pinning down the greatest possible 
number of German forces south of 
the Alps. This change of attitude at 
supreme level was reflected in uncer- 
tainty and difficulties on the local 
strategic and even tactical planes. 

In February 1944, General Devers 
said : Replacements allocated to this 
theatre are not adequate to sustain 
operations in Italy on the present scale. 
At the present time, the United States 
part of the 5th Army has an effective 
net shortage of 13,072 officers and men. 
The American Selective Service System 
could not deliver the men considered 
necessary by the commanders on the 
spot ; and the sul)sequent withdrawal 
of very considerable trained forces for 
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Changes 
in Official 
Attitude 


Operation “ Anvil ” (the landings in 
the south of France — see page 3456) 
made the situation in Italy worse. 
Again, during the winter of 1944-45, 
8th Army units were diverted to meet 
the political crisis in Greece. 

These heavy drains on trained per- 
sonnel were in part compensated for by 
the retraining of anti-aircraft units as 
infantry (to form the 473rd Infantry), 
and by the arrival between July 1944 and 
January 1945 of the U.S. 91st Division, 
the Brazilian Expeditionary Force (^w 
page 3473), a Negro division (the V.S. 
92nd), the U.S. lOth Mountain Division, 
and three Italian combat groups, total- 
ling six divisions and equipped with 
British weapons. The gains, however, 
savs General Marshall, Chief of Staff to 
the United States Armies, in his report 
to the Secretary of War, “ were more 
than offset by a February directive from 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff which 
ordered the transfer of five British and 
Canadian divisions to the European 
Theatre.” The uncertain and changing 
nature of the central planning is con- 
firmed in the next sentence : The 

directive was later amended to send 
three to France, one to the eastern 
Mediterranean, and retain one division 


in Italy for possible use in the impending 
final battle.” 

The torrential rains (see page 3473) at 
the end of the summer campaign of 1944 
undoubtedly helped the German de- 
fenders. Instead of being the beginning 

of deployment in the vVinter 

Po valley, the conquest campaign 
of Runi.u by the 8th 
Army (September 21) 

and of the Apennine Futa Pass, 
between Florence and Bologna, by 

the 5th Army (September 23) (see 
page 3473) were but the closing touch 
of the liberation of central Italy, 

Air. Churchill revealed that the forcing 
of the mountain line strongly iortified 
and " held bv a hostile German Army 
practically as large as our own, cost 
the Allies nearly 50,000 casualties. On 
September 28 the Prime Minister ex- 
plained why operations hadslowed down : 
“ General Alexander has now definitely 
broken into the basin of the Po, and here 
we exchange the barriers of mountain 
ridges for the perpetual interruption of 
the groiiud bv streams and canals.” 

O - * 

Autumn began with the Allied Armies 
deployed along a line between Viareggio, 
on the Ligurian Sea, and the marshes 
of Comacchio on the Adriatic. On the 


THROUGH MUD AND FLOOD ON THE ITALIAN FRONT 

The German defence of Italy was helped by the heavy rains which set in at the end of the summer 
campaign of 1944- In spite of foul weather, however, Canadian troops of the 8th Army on 
October 24 overcame all resistance on the west bank of the Savio between Cesena and the 
Adriatic, where these transport vehicles (below) make their way through flood and mud, to 
reach the mouth of the river. Photo. Official 
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CLlCARIVCi 'I'HE MINES FK(.)M BRITAIN’S BP>A(TIES 

VC'irli the threat of invasion finallv past, restrictions governing access to many of Britain s beaches were 
a a ance of ann-invasion obs.rucUon. wa, carried out by the Royal Enrineer., who were also employed 
locating mines laid along the shore. It was stated on .Mav 31, .945. <ha, 98 omcer, 

01 this worlt. Here mines are being exploded on a beach, under the superv.s.on o, bapper. Jrm^ng tn rcoO^red -nes th 

barbed-wire defences (below). 
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Cpi. HUNTER 
Marine Commandof 
The V.C. was awarded post- 
humously to Corporal Thomas 
Peck Hunter tor his ‘mag- 
nificent courage and leader- 
ship ‘ on the night oi April 1-2, 
^945i northern Italy Twice 
ottering himsell as a target 
in order to save his Commando 
troop, he wac the means ol 
securing a vital objective 
at the cost ot his own life. 
His skill ul use ol his bren gun 
demoralized the enemy 


Pte. BURTON 

(Duke of Wellington's Regiment} 
In Italy on October 8, 1944, 
Private Richard Henry Burton 
displayed ‘ magnificent gallan- 
try and total disregard ot his 
own safety ’ lor which he was 
awarded the V C. During the 
attack on an important hill 
position, with most of his com- 
rades either dead or wounded, 
he twice dashed forward on his 
own initiative, directing such 
accurate fire with his bren gun 
that the enemy retired. 


western half of the front stood the 5th 
Army (part American, prt British, with 
the Brazilian Expeditionary Force), 
under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Mark Clark, U.S. Army. Its 
centre was the city of Lucca. On the 
right, the Adriatic sector along the 
Romagna plateau and the southern 
approaches of the Po delta, was deployed 
the 8th Army, commanded by Lieuten- 


Capt. BRUNT, M.C 
(Sherwood Foresters) 

For a ‘ magnificent action ’ m 
Italy on December 9, 1944, 

Captain John Henry Cound 
Brunt, M.C., was posthumously 
awarded the VX. During 
violent counter-attacks by the 
90th Panzer Grenadier Division, 
by personal example he rallied 
his men— outnumbered by at 
least three to one— to drive off 
the enemy He personally 
killed at least a score ot Ger- 
mans. Next day he was killed 



ant-General Sir Oliver Leese. Its centre 
was Cesena, on the river Savio. 

On November 4, Field-Marshal Sir 
John Dill, head of the British Joint Staff 
Mission in Washington, died. Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson was appointed his 
successor, Sir Harold Alexander, C.-in-C. 
Allied Armies in Italy, becoming Supreme 
Allied Commander, Mediterranean, with 
promotion to the rank of Field-Marshal 


Major LASbEN. M.C , 7 
{Special Boat Service 

The only non-British nr Emgfi 
recipient oi the V.C m 
war ot 1939-1945, 

Anders Lassen, M.C., iea„ 
Britain from Denmark in 1940 

and joined the British Army. 0 

the night of April 8-9, 1945. h 
displayed 'magnificent leader- 
ship ' in lace of overwhelming 
odds in a reconnaissance raid on 
the shores ot Lake Comacchto 
Italy, during which he was mor- 
tally wounded 


m 



(to have effect from June 4, date of the 
capture of Rome). Field-Marshal Alex- 
ander’s successor as C.-in-C. of the 
Allied Annies in Italy {15th Armv 
Group) was Lieutenant-General Mark 
Clark, who was succeeded as commander 
of the 5th Army by Lieutenant-General 
Lncian K Truscott (commanding the 
l^S. \I Corps at Anzio). Lieutenant- 
General Sir Richard L. McCreery (who 
commanded the X Corps at Salerno and 
tassino and planned and executed the 
crossing of the Garigliano) iucceeded Sir 
Oliver Leese (promoted to command 
Allied Land Forces, South-Eafil Asia- 

see page 3530) as conimaoder of the 
8th Army. 

A sudden ttiru.^t l)v the Britisli V 
Corps, forming the spearhead of the 


on 


Noveffl' 


Partisans 

Told : 

“ Lie Low 


i i 


KESSELRING, G.-IN-C. WEHRMACHT IN ITALY 

Field- Marsttai Albert Kesselnng was placed in command of the Central Italian Front in September 
1943, and m the lollowing spring succeeded Rommel as C.-in-C. ot the Wehrmacht m Italy on 
the latter's departure lor the Western Front. On March 22, 1945, it was announced that he 
had replaced Rundstedt as German C.-in-C. in the west Above l^esselring during an inspection 
-our in Italy Hhoio. Associated Press 


8th Arinv, led to the capt 
ber 9 of Forli with its 
airfield. But no hopes 
of a forthcoming winter 

i "1 

campaign werv raised. 

Two davs Inter, indeed, Field-Marshal 
Alexander broadcast to the Italian 
partisans in the north his order for 
the winter: “ l.ie low.’’ The next five 
months of Italian warfiire saw the 
Allies mainlv’ on the defensive. Patrols 
were active and, above all, intense 
liaison work [inu'ei'ded lietween the 
Allied arinu'.s and the pnrti.-an forces 
of northern Italv s ( Vaninittrf of Liber- 
ation (xce page 37(d). A joint strategy 

was evolved, half niilitarv and half 

♦ 

insurrectional — 1 \ subject of f>rotitable 
studv ibr historians. Field-Marshal 
Alexander became a very popular name 
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ADMIRAL RA^MO^I) A. SPRl ANCE 


i 



ADMIRAL WILLIAM F. HALSEY 


f 



GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 


GENERAL MARK VV. CLARK 


Between June 1944 aod August I 945 > Admiral Spruance and Admiral Halsey alternated in command of the U.S. 5th Fleet. 
Admiral Spruance, awarded the U.S. Navy Cross in June 1945 for 'extraordinary heroism,' commanded the U.S. 5th Fleet at 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa. General Bradley, commanding U.S. Ground Invasion Forces in June 1944, later took control of the 
I2ih (Central) Army Group. In December 1944* Licut.-General Mark Clark, previously commanding the sih Army, became 
Allied C -in-C. in Italy. Direct colour photographs by the U.S. O.W.I, and Pictorial Press 











I1\RRV S. TRUMAN THIRTY-THIRD PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

O A *1 12 1045 Franklin Delano Roosevelt died suddenly after serving less than three months of his fourth term in office. 
SrnatorHarry Shippe Truman, the Vice-President, succeeded him as thirty-third President of the United Slates. Mr. Truman, 
enat^r ^ ^ar ^ ^ Missouri, where he spent the first thirty-three years of hLs life, did not enter national politics till I934> 

wh^Ve was elected Senator. He was appointed Chairman of the Senate War Investigating Committee shortly after America came 
into the war, and was chosen as Democratic candidate for the Vice-Presitjency in July 1944. (See page 3254.) 
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among tens of thousands of irregulars, 
whose operations were officially re- 
corded and when no longer under 
security veil, were broadcast daily by 
Allied Headquarters from autumn 1943 
to the end of the Italian campaign. 
The co-ordination between Armies and 
patriots in Italy w’as considered the best 
achieved in any theatre of operations, 
and accounted for the perfect timing of 
the popular revolt which broke out in 
northern Italy at the beginning of the 
Allied spring offensive {see page 3706)., 

The liaison between troops and 
partisans was put successfully to the test 
in two offensive operations during the 

winter : when British 
and Canadian forces of 
the 8th Army captured 
Ravenna (December 5) 
and when the New Zealand 2nd 
Division occupied Faenza after the 
hardest battle of the season (December 
14-16). The famous Byzantine mosaics 
of Ravenna and Dante’s tomb escaped 
unscathed. The conquest of Faenza 


ON THE ROAD TO RAVENNA 

British and Canadian torces of the 8th Army captured the famous medieval city of Ravenna 
on December 5, 19441 and pushed on towards Ferrara. Right, S.P. guns on half-tracks, 

acting as tank-busters, manned by men of the King's Dragoon Guards, formed the spearhead 
of the advancing Allies. Left, typical Army humour on one of these S.P. guns outside Ravenna. 


Partisan 

Army 

Liaison 


was follow’ed by battles of the 8th 
Army’s infantry through difficult and 
heavily mined country, in appalling 
weather conditions as the Allies closed 
in on the Senio river, next German 
defence line, guarding the Po valley 
from the south-east. 

On December 26 the Germans at- 
tacked the left flank of the 5th Army in 
Tuscany. Their offensive, doubtless 
intended to coincide with Rundstedt’s 
attack in Belgium, was in fact launched 
at the moment when that breakthrough 
had spent itself (see Chapter 336). 
Negro troops of the 92nd Division with- 
drew down the Serchio valley, north of 
Lucca, and abandoned the town of 
Barga (27th). Two brigades (the 19th 
and 21st) of the Sth Indian Division 
(which was commanded by Major- . 
General Dudley Russell) were rushed 
from the 8th Army front to stem the 


Engagement 

in 

Tuscany 

major often - 
local engage- 

^ V ’’ 

the situation 


SCOTS AND IRISH ENTER FORLI 

Stiff opposition was encountered by the Sth Army as it advanced to capture Forli on November 9, 
1944. The Ronco, last river before the town, was crossed on November i and a firm bridge-head 
established by the British V Corps. Left, Gurkhas wade the swiftly flowing Ronco with a life- 
line. Right, townspeople at Forli greet Highland infantry and tanks of the North Irish Horse, 
first troops to enter the town Photon. British Official 


onslaught, and helped the Americans to 
stop the enemy offensive. By Decem- 
ber 29, most of the lost ground was 
regained, though, owing to subsequent 
wintry conditions, the reconquest of 
the last of it was not 
completed until Febru- 
ary 6, 1945. German 
propaganda tried to 
boost this thrust into a 
sive. It was rather a 
ment, in a sector where 
had long been, and remained, confused. 
Barga is sited in a lovely mountain 
landscape, famous in Italian literature, 
a plateau between the Apennines and 
the pre-Apennines of Garfagnana. The 
Germans had plenty of artillery in the 
former, and the Americans in the latter, 
and Barga was for some time a sort ot 
Do-raan’s-land. 

During the first weeks of 1945, heavy 
snow closed most mountain passes to 
military traffic, and communications 
were extremely difficult. Operations 
for some weeks were confined in the 
main to activity by the Mediterranean 
Allied Air Forces (see Chapter 356) 
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ITALIANS IN THE ALLIED ARMIES 

di^sdoS swo.tr’ hV" ‘he end of 1944 were three ail-ItaJian 

Ls -o r ' ^ ^ with British guns, ammunition 

4 u- ® ‘he 8th Army front. The men shelter behind 

wh.L the umK s guns answer the enemy’s fire. n^to, BrUUh OJlcM 


..-'.i-.:.-: T.trvrj Au,<tri;i, South (Jc 

KaSkaii#. and north Ital' 
1 ;. t!><- supply of Italian aii 


rh.- 




1 t V pHrti^iyis. The reconstitute 
Itsiliah Air Force was u.<ed not for coi 
T,i» ts with the patriots in north Itah 
i‘iir to supply Marshal Tito s forces, an 
t«* prv'tect them ai/ainst German shit 
piiiLf cover ‘h.- Dalmatian shores. 

* iif.i ' 'f Mip- ot the 8th Arm 
rv.i* L** J L iK'- * 


• » n i . i » ■ • 


liio on January 


■ ^ ^ a number of enemy 

detachments in the swuinpy ground 
north of Ravenna. American and 
Brazilian units of the 5th Army opened 
a local ofTensive on the night of 

* and occupied several 
heights in the upper Reno valley, west 

of the road between Pistoia and 
Bologna. On March 3, a local offensive 
on the 8th Army front enabled Italian 
regular and partisan forces to clear the 


The I 
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•> * « _ ^ 

pan. 


NEW ZEALANDERS CAPTURE FAENZA 

r.portant lufian town of Faenza fell to troops of the New Zealand 2nd Division fighting with 
r. cm De«mber i6 1944. after a fierce two-days' battle in which Italian patriots took 

Mow. ..ew Zealand infantry make a difficult passage as they enter Faenza over the ruins 
ridge which had once spanned the River Lamone Phot^, firithh Offhml 


enemy from the whole coastoi 
south of the Po di Primaro. 

There were at this time, twentv • 
German divisions in Italy, indS^ 
some of their best troops "s’uch a 
26th Panzer, the 19th ™ 

Light, the 232iid, the 
4th and l.st Parachute 
Divisions, and in order forces 


to prevent their transfer to Germanv 
or rerteat to the “ Southern Redoubt” 
which It seemed possible Hitler might 
try to organize, a plan known as Opera- 
tion “ Grapeshot ” was drafted whose 
aim was to trajj and destroy the 
German armies of northern Italy in 
Italy. The Allied 15th Army Group" (5th 
!ind 8th Armies) then consisted of the 
following divisions : seven American, 



C.-IN-C., FIFTH ARMY 



Lieutenant-General Lucian K. Truscott, Jr., 
who commanded the U.S. VI Corps at Anzio, 
was appointed commander of the 5th Army 
in Italy (announced December 6, 1944) in 
succession to Lieutenant-General Mark Clark, 
who succeeded Field-Marshal Alexander as 
C.-in-C,, Allied Armies in Italy. Truscott 
founded the U.S. Rangers in England and 
took part in the Dieppe raid (see Chap. 243). 


one South African, twelve British, six 
Italian, one Indian, two Polish, one 
Xew Zealand, and one Brazilian, plus a 
Jewish brigade. The average strength of 
a German division was some 10,000 ; 
that of an Allied division was much less. 
The Allies were superior in aircraft and, 
on the whole, in equipment : but they 
were outnumbered. 

Grapeshot ” was based on strong 
concentration of effort around Bologna. 
Two spearheads, one from the 5th, the 
other from the 8th Army, were to push 
forward respectively from the rugged 
mountains south-west of the city, and 
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CROSSING OF THE SENIO RIVER 

The final Allied offensive in Italy began on April 9, 1945, when 
nearly 1,000 Allied Fortresses and Liberators struck a powerful 
blow at German positions directly opposite the 8th Army between 
the Senio and Santerno rivers. Over 31OOO 100-lb. H.E. and 

180.000 fragmentation bombs were dropped, the whole area being 
afterwards covered with an impenetrable wall of smoke and dust 

4.000 feet high. That night the 2nd New Zealand Division, 
under Lt.-Gen. Sir Bernard Freyberg, V.C., stormed the Senio and 
spanned it with Bailey bridges, i. New Zealand infantrymen 
scaling the high dyke of the Senio. 
are carrying sections of a footbridge. 2 
heavy machine-guns support the New Zealanders attack. 
3. Churchill tank plunges through the smoke and dust raised 
by the T.A.F. dive-bombers. 4* M3.ori medical orderlies lead 
the way for a casualty who is being helped by two German prisoners. 


Those in the foreground 
, British-manned Vickers 
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This map shows where the last battles in Italy were touyht from th. f=.ii ->f d- • • • <• 
t 944 to the final surrender by General von Vietinghoff-Scheel of all German aTd"ltaIian'"F"''’'f 

where the Partisan troops were most active. 
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\ Slice was the signal for local partisans 
to rise and seize Carrara. 

In the evening of April 9, after a 
hea\T air bombardment (see table in 
page 3650) and an artillery barrage said 


" A ^ 

^ it. 13^ fi , 
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f r !r!^H ( OMMANDO FORCE AT LAKE COMACCHIO 

a Br;t;sh Commando force with the 8th 
• 2 . 1945 * north 01 Rai^nna on the narrow 
.0 and the Adriatic, overrunning German 
^r.s . n^rs It was here that Major Lassen, 
^ V C P [:ht Kangaroo’ Unk after the opera- 
•A.!n A ^isjtions. Beiow, Commando signal- 

'/ lae Nazis, t^hotos, Bri4>Mh Ojffiriiil 


f 




f 



to have been greater than that at El 
Alamein, tlie 8th Army crossed the 
Senio river in strength betw^een a point 
about nine miles north of Faenza and 
the southern shore of Lake Comacchio. 
On that date, the formations under 
8th Army command w^ere ; British 6th 
Armoured Division ; British 56tli and 
78th infantry Divisons ; 8th and 10th 
liiflian Infantry Divisions; New' Zea- 
land 2nd Division ; 5th Kresow^a and 
3rd Carpathian Divisions and Polish 
2nd Armoured Brigade; Cremona, 
Fruiii and Folgorc Groups (each tw'o 
divisions strong) of Italian infantry ; 
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TWO ALLIED ARMIES REACH THE RIVER PO 

On April 23, 1945, it was announced that both the 5th and 8th Armies had 
reached the banks of the River Po. The following day the 8th Army captured 
the industrial city of Ferrara and the ancient town of Modena. Above, Italian 
partisan troops, who had assisted in the liberation of Modena, round-up a group 
of cheerful-looking German stragglers in the outskirts of the town. 

Photo. British Official 


plus a considerable contingent of smaller 
units, including the 1st Jewish Brigade. 

Flame-throwers went into action along 
the whole front ahead of the 8th Indian 


Division, the New Zealanders, and the 
Polish Corps. The British 78th Infantry 

and 6th Armoured 
Divisions swept through 
to join the 56th 
Division and the New 


Battle 

for 

Argenta 


Zealanders in the battle for Argenta 
Imola fell to the Poles on April 15. 
on which day the 5th Army joined 
in the offensive by an assault in 
the rugged central sector south of 
Vergato. On April 16, Field-Marshal 
Alexander issued an order of the day : 
“ Final victory is near. The German 
forces are now very groggy and only 
need one mighty punch to knock them 
out for good. The moment has now 
come for us to take the field for the last 
battle which will end the war in Europe. 
You know what our comrades in the 
west and east are doing on the battle- 
fields. It is now our turn to play our 
decisive part. It will not be a walk-over ; 
a mortally wounded beast can still be 
very dangerous You must be prepared 
for a hard and bitter fight, but the end 


is quite certain — there is 
not the slightest shadow 
of doubt about that.” 

Although the Germans 
concentrated their 


defence against the 8tli 
Army, they were defeated 
in the terrific battle for 
the *’ Argenta gap,” half- 


way 

and 


between 

Ferrara, 


Ravenna 

Argenta 


itself was taken on 
April 18 against, accord- 
ing to General Mark 
Clark, ” some of the best 


troopsofthe German army 
in formidable natural 
positions, strengthened 
throughout the winter 
months with all the 
ingenuity and thorough 
ness of the German High 
Command.” On April 20 
U.S. forces of the 5th 
Armv cut the Via Emilia 
between Bologna and 
M o d e n a, and S o u t h 


African troops entered 
Casalecchio, three miles 
south-west of Bologna. 
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ONE MORE RIVER! 


Uut It only ‘‘ ^nc more river * thi-f nme it THE rtver ' 

/ r is the m i g h t \ Po ! 

Do voy rcniernl*^ r hell i»f the rivers SinfUK Htfptdo^ Lin, \ Td- 
(uroo jiod vou remtmher iht hvp* that %*ere ^#cri* 

10 ri'ier' * 

J'lii tfir^r rivertf, tOK^her and the rr'^ili ^iJJ be i^maller thftii tbe 

Po! 

Khro yuo ihe^e xl%r Germin' were ju retmt Aod 

Kwd lA prepare def^n^c^ 

Blit c*ivertn^ the Po vmi ^ rl] Jind blanket of death Arljller^, 
^ erlrfi, ^^ortar^ and 

I h*- Po jfrj i‘ a net work of Nanai’* mid rt impa4*jblc fur tauks 

K u 

I n ' 

\ 3 r i o u 
K \ i i i n sr 
K e V I - 1 d I i o u s 
e r e p j r f <1 

O li U o V I 

\rid here 4re 3 frw' fj. ab ^Ut fhr Po* 

At It- -Kallowr^t part Vddj and Miocio) it n 7 it deep 

\t th' drcpr^t part (near Pavlaj H 2o it, dr^*p 

The Hidth varTcj^ from 2*ifl to 1 vJi, 

fh^- bitiki 4rf^ mo>tly *b«<r and betwreu 18 and 30 ft* high 

The id the pii m p. h 

** P O d e li i h q n d suffering* 

P t (J if m e Q n $ security and comfort! 

rbitik it uver, onlv 

FooU nuh in ... ' 



AND ‘ONE MORE RIVER IT WAS 

In an ingenuous attempt to undermine the morale ol troops 
of the 8th Indian Division advancing towards the banks oi 
the River Po in April 1945, the Germans dropped leaflets 
behind the lines. The grisly picture painted by the Nazis 
had no effect on the Indians who read the sheets with 
derision — and proceeded to cross yet * one more river.’ 






? * 










_ 



I POOPS sTORMPD THE SANTERNO 

*■ ' **n Indian Division helped to breach the powerful 

' • • •' ‘ Ravenna, on April lo, 1945, when two young 

M l ! v/or. tile V C. see page 3525). Next day they stormed 

ipport. Here, Indian troops cross an improvised 

Photo, Britisft (ifffctai 
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ALLIED FORCES DRIVE 
TOWARDS BOLOGNA 

Fighting with the 8th Army, the 8th Indian 
Division, with New Zealanders and Poles, 
spearheaded the crossing of the flooded 
River Senio on April 10, 1945. Farther 
south, troops of the Gurkha Brigade cap- 
tured Medicina in their drive towards 
Bologna. Here Indian troops advance up a 
ridge ; the man nearest the camera carries a 
‘ Lifebuoy ' flame-thrower (see plate follow- 
ing pa ge 3 1 02 ) . Ph oio, British Official 

Oq April 21, a date celebrated in 
Italy as the anniversary of the founda- 
tion of Rome by Romulus, the ancient 
city of Bologna was liberated by the 
simultaneous entry of 
8th Army troops from Bologna 

the east, 5th Army Liberated 

troops from south and 
west. Seat of one of the oldest and 
most famous universities in Europe, 
Bologna is also an important industrial 
centre and controls the most important 
A Pennine passes and all the big roads on 
the southern bank of the Po. Two days 
later, spearheads of both Armies reached 
that greatest of Italian rivers. On the 
24th, Ferrara and Modena fell to the 
8th Army, and both armies crossed the 
Po at .‘several points : first troops of the 
5th Army across were the U.S. 10th 
Mountain Division, first of the 8th, the 
Grenadier Guards and New Zealand 
infantry. On the same day, the 5th 
Army entered the naval base of Spezia. 

Since the offensive began, more than 
40,000 prisoners (including Lieutenant- 
















BOLOGNA FALLS TO THE 
FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMIES 

Climax ot eight months’ hard and difficult 
fighting across the fifty miles of mountainous 
country between Florence and Bologna was 
reached on April 21, i 945 t when U*S. 

troops ot the 5th Army and Polish forces 
ot the 8th Army simultaneously entered 
the ancient city of Bologna which had been 
abandoned by the enemy. Here U.S. troops 
relax in one ot the city squares. 

Photo, U.S. Official 

General Count voii Schwerin, command- 
ing the 76th Panzer Division, and Major- 
General Schellwitz, commanding the 
305th Infantry Division) had been 
captured. Enemy resistance remained 
nevertheless strong and organized. 
Insurrection in the north broke out 
on April *24 {see page 3706), the patriots 
rapidly securing control ot Genoa, 

Milan and other cities. 

5th Army 27th, the 5th 

Meets the ^ ^ liberated 

Piacenza and entered 
Genoa. It then drove on beyond Savona, 
to make contact with the French who 
had crossed the trontier and captured 
\ entimiglia and Bordigheraon the 27th. 

On April 29, Colonel-General Heinrich 
von Vietinghoff-Scheel, Kesselring s 
successor in Italy, unconditionally sur- 
rendered all German and Italian- 
Fascist forces in northern Italy and 
western Austria, aggregating over 
1,000,000 men. The surrender jsee 
Historic Document CCCTI, page 3708) 
was signed at Allied Force Headquarters, 
Caserta, by two German pleuipoteii' 


French 





MOPPING-UP IN RUINED ARGENTA 

The vital ‘ Argenta Gap,’ sole practicable route for enemy mobile forces west ot Lake Comacchio, 
was brought almost completely under Allied control by the capture on April i 8 , 1945* 
Argenta town by troops of the 8 th Army who afterwards pushed on along the road to Ferrara. 
. Here a British patrol mops up among the devastation in ruined Argenta 

Photo, Britink Uffiti U 
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ALLIES FROM SOUTH AND WEST LINK AT BRENNER 

7th Army (part of General Eisenhower's command) after a 

ot^h* P^rw^tTf*"*^ contact at Vipitino, ten miles south-west 
• c tu ^“'■'*5 of the 5th Army driving north, thus completely overrunnine the Nazis' 

Photo y U.S, OJjfictal 



Brenner Pass on May 4 Tha Li- 
forces in Italy had joined hand, JS 
those who had landed in the west. ^ ' 

m “ triumph,” said Geneni 

Marshall, “is a striking demo, t 

tion of the solidarity of the 

Nations. Fighting under 

t/li6 15tli Anny Oroiip, <it 
some time during the 
Italian campaif^n, were 

An\ericans, British, Canadians, Frenrli 

New Zealanders, South Africans, Pole.’ 

Indians, Brazilians, Italians, Greeks 

Moroccans, Algerians, Arabs, Goum< 

benegalese, and a brigade of Jewish' 
soldiers. 


“ The entire campaign was slow and 
bitter. The Allied troops did not have 
^e superiority they enjoyed in western 
Europe, where geography had compelled 
us to make the great effort. None the 
less, the Italian campaign was a heavy 
contribution to the successes on the 
western front, pinning down German 
forces which Hitler needed badly to 
reinforce his w^eakened armies, both in 
the east and the west,” 



one on behalf of General von 
^ ietinghoff-Scheel and the other on 
behalf of Obergruppenfiihrer Karl Wolff, 
supreme commander of the S.S. and 
police, and German general pleni- 
potentiary of the AVehrmacht in Italy. 
Lieutenant-General AV. D. Morgaii. 
Chief of Staff of x\llied Force Head- 
quarters, signed for the Allies. The 
surrender was not made public until 
Alay 2. the day it came into effect, by 
which date the Allies had entered A enice, 
Padua, Alilan and Turin, all of which 
they found controlled by the patriots. 

Spearheads of the* 5th Army entered 
Como and reached the Swiss Frontier 
at Chiassa, thus splitting all enemy 

forces in northern Italy, 

Brazilian on April 29. On that day 
Success also the entire German 

148th Infantry Division 
surrendered to the Brazilian Expedition- 
ar}* Force headed by General Mascaren- 
has da Aloreas, the Brazilians taking over 
b.rXXi prisoners and over 1,000 enemv 
vehicles ; and the New Zealand 2nd 
Division reached the Piave. The South 
African 6th Armoured Division with 
U.S. Infan trv took Treviso on the 30th. 

The New Zealand 2nd Di vision, under 
Lieutenant-Gejieral Sir Bernard Frey- 
l>erg, A .C., crossed the Isonzo and linked 
with A ugoslav troops on May 1, received 
the surn.'iider of the German commander 
in Trieste (see page 3707) and entered 
Gorizia on May 2. Troops of the U.S. 

and 88th Divisions of the 5th Army 
ni;ide contact with troop.s of the U.S. 



NEW ZEALANDERS ENTER TRIESTE 

The famous Adriatic port of Trieste was surrendered by the German commander to General 
Frey berg on May 2, i945* ^nd the following day was entered by New Zealand troops of the 8th 
Army whose armour here pushes through a crowded street. Trieste belonged to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire up till igi8 and, despite Yugoslav claims, was awarded to Italy by the Treaty 
of St. Germain because of its predominantly Italian population. Photo, British OJicitd 
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Diary of the War 


MAY 1945 


May 1. British and U.S. bridge- 
beads across Lower Elbe linked up ; XJ.S. 
8rd Army reached . Czech border N.E. of 
Passau ; French 1st Army crossed 
Austrian frontier in Bregenz area. Char- 
lottenburg and Schoneberg districts of 
Berlin cleared. 2nd New Zealand Divi- 
sion linked with Tito’s forces in Italy. 
Australian Oth Division landed on Tara- 
kan, N.E. Borneo. 

May 2. British 2nd Army reached 
Baltic at Wismar ; U.S. 9th Army made 
second link with Russians at Ballow, 
N. of Arneburg ; 2nd T.A.F. heavily 
attacked Kiel (night). Berlin fell to 
1st White Russian and 1st Ukrainian 
Annies. German surrender in Italy came 
into effect. Anglo-Indian amphibious 
force landed near Rangoon. Stand-down 
of British Civil Defence Services and 
Royal Observer Corps ; air-raid warning 
system discontinued. 

May 3. Collapse of whole German 
defence system in N.W. Germany ; Ham- 
burg surrendered to British 2nd Army ; 
Oldenburg surrendered to Canadians ; 
Americans captured Braunau, Hitler’s 
Austrian birthplace. British link-up with 
Russians on Wismar- Witt enberge line ; 
Red Army freed Teschen on PoUsh- 
Czech frontier. New Zealand troops 
entered Trieste and Gorizia. Rangoon 
liberated. 

May 4. All German forces in N.W. 
Germany, Holland and Denmark sur- 
rendered unconditionally to 21st Army 
Group at Liineberg i on U.S. 9th Army 
front remnants of German 9th and 12th 
Armies surrendered ; U.S, 7th Army 
captured Berchtesgaden, Salzburg, and 
[nnsbriick and drove through Brenner 
Pass to Italy. Russians took Zlin 
(Bohemia), linked with Americans on 
the Elbe, near Dessau. 

May 5. 2nd White Russian Army 
took Swinemiinde and Peenerniinde, site 
of Baltic V-bomb research station ; 
British 7th Armoured Division crossed 
Danish frontier and entered Jutland. 
Patriot rising broke out in Prague. U.S. 
3rd Army captured Linz, capital of Upper 
Austria. Davao (Mindanao. Philippines) 
fell to U.S. troops. 

May 6. 2nd White Russian Army 
forced the Stralsunder Fahrwasser. on 
the Baltic, captured islind of Rugen. 
U.S. 3rd Army entered Pilsen. 5th Army 
crossed Austrian frontier from Italy. 
Australian 9th Division captured Tarakan 
airfield (Borneo). Super - Fortresses 
bombed Honshu and Ky^ishu (Japan). 

May 7. Germany’s unconditional sur- 
render to Western Allies and the U.S.S.R. 
signed at Rheims : 3rd Canadian Divi- 
sion occupied Emden : 1st Ukrainian 
Army captured Breslau ; British troops of 
1st Canadian Army entered Utrecht. 
Australian and Dutch troops stormed 
Tarakan Hill. 

May 8. V.E. Day. Germany’s un 
conditional surrender signed in Berlin. 
1st Ukrainian Army captured Dresden. 
Capitulation at Oslo of all Gennan forces 
in Norway. Tito’s troops freed Zagreb 


(Yugoslavia), Admiralty issued wireless 
surrender orders for Gennan Fleet. 

May 9. Goering and Kesselring cap- 
tured by U.S. troops in Austria. Channel 
Islands liberated after 5 years of enemy 
occupation, German garrisons at Lorient , 
St. Nazaire, and La Rochelle surrendered. 
Surrender of Germans in the Dodecanese. 
Marianas -based Super-Fortresses heavily 
bombed Japan. I^esh U.S. landing on 
Mindanao (Philippines). 

May 10. Prague entered by Russian 
tanks. Kiel occupied. First U-boat to 
surrender to Royal Navy (U 249) put 
in at Portland, Dorset. U.S. troops 
crossed Asa River estuaiy in S. Okinawa. 
All lighting restrictions lifted in Great 
Britain. 

May 11. German garrison at Dunkirk 
surrendered. U.S. 3rd Army linked with 
Russians E. of Pilsen. 1 4th Army forces 
entered Sandoway (Burma). Australians 
across the Hongorai River (Bougainville). 
Chinese entered Foochow. 

May 12. British troops went a.shore 
at Jersey (Channel Islands). S.S. General 
“ Sepp ” Dietrich captured by U.S. troops 
in Austria. Germans in Crete surrendered. 
Aircraft of British Pacific Fleet heavily 
bombed Miyako and Ishigaki (Saki 
group, Ryukyu Islands). 

May 13. Rear-Admiral Brfining, com- 
manding German naval forces operating 
from Holland, arrived at Felixstowe. In 
New Guinea, Australian 6th Division 
made amphibious landing E, of Wewak. 

May 14. Scots Guards took pos- 
session of Heligoland ; Ernst Kalten- 
briinner, Gestapo chief, captured by U.S. 
3rd Army troops. Marianas-based Super- 
Fortresses heavily attacked Nagoya 
(Japan). Australians in New Guinea 
cleared Wewak village. 

May 15. British and Norwegian Naval 
Mission arrived in Bergen. On Okinawa 
U.S. forces penetrated defences of Naha, 
the capital. Australians made further 
crossing of Hongorai River (Bougain- 
ville). Japan abrogated treaty with 
Gennany. 

May 16. British troops went ashore 
on Alderney (Channel Islands), taking 
3,200 German prisoners. U.S. 7th Army 
captured Robert Ley, German “Labour 
Front ” leader. U.S. 77th Infantry Divi- 
sion seized “ Chocolate Drop Hill.” Oki- 
nawa, after 5 -day battle. Aircraft of 
British E. Indies Fleet attacked Japanese 
cruiser in N. Malacca Straits. 

May 17. British carrier- based aircraft 
heavily bombed Saki group (Ryukyus). 
White Paper on Burma issued in London. 

May 18. Chinese announced capture 
of Foochow. “ Sugar Loaf Hill,” N.E. of 
Naha, Okinawa, captured. U.S. Navy 
aircraft heavily damaged industrial tar- 
gets in Central Kyushu, shot down 62 
enemy planes. U.S. troops on Mindanao 
captured Valencia. Admiralty announced 
that central area of North Sea was open 
for fishing. 

May 19. Marianas-based Super-For- 
tresses in strength attacked Tokyo. On 
Okinawa. “ Carbuncle Hill ” stormed. 


U.S. and Filipino forces captured the 
Tpo Dam, N.E. of Manila. Marshal Tito 
claimed right to occupy Trieste. 

May 20. British aircraft bombed the 
Saki group. Announced in Melbourne 
that Australian 9th Division held two- 
thirds of Tarakan and that on Bou- 
gainville the 3rd and 11th Divisions had 
reached Ruri Bay, cutting off enemy 
communications along the E. seaboard. 
Tito withdrew troops from Carinthia. 

May 21. Australians captured ” Hill 
105” on Tarakan (Borneo). Off Formosa, 
a single U.S. aircraft destroyed a convoy 
of 5 enemy ships, totalling 17,000 tons. 
Acting premier of Syria asked Allies to 
evacuate all foreign troops from Syria. 

May 22. U-S. troops took Yonabaru. 
second town of Okinawa. On Tarakan. 
Australians seized “ Helen’s Hill.” An- 
nounced from W^ashington that Japanese 
were attacking the XT.S. with explosives 
dropped from small long-range balloons. 
Field-Marshal Montgomery appointed 
C.-in-C. of British Forces of Occupation in 
Germany, 

May 23. Over 550 Super-Fortresses 
dropped 4,500 tons of incendiaries on 
Tokyo in heaviest raid on Japan to date. 
Resignation of Mr. Churchill and the 
Coalition Government. 

May 24. Gennan cruisers “ Prinz 
Eugen” and “NUrnberg” sailed from 
Copenhagen to Wilhelmshaven under 
British naval escort. Australians in New 
Guinea encircled Wewak. Aircraft of 
British Pacific Fleet raided the Saki 
group. U.S. Ryukyus-based Thunderbolts 
bombed Kyushu. 

May 25. Super -Fortresses mass-raided 
Tokyo at night, dropping 4,000 tons of 
incendiaries. 14th Army forces seized 
Bassein, centre of Burmese rice trade. 
General de Gaulle invested Field -Marshal 
Montgomery with Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 

May 26. Tokyo again raided heavily 
by Super-Fortresses *, buildings damaged 
included the Imperial Palace. Mr. 
Churchill announced new Cabinet. 

May 27. S.H.A.E.F. announced the 
change of its H.Q. from. Rheims to Frank- 
fort-on-Main. Chinese troops recaptured 
Nanning, capital of Kwangsi. 

May 28. 450 Super-Fortresses attacked 
Yokohama, dropping over 3,200 tons of 
fire bombs. Japanese “suicide” attacks 
on U.S. shipping off Okinawa. 

May 29. Australians in Tarakan, cap- 
turing “ Freda’s Hill,” reached the N.W. 
coast at Cape Djoeta. Belgian Socialists 
demanded abdication of King Leopold. 
French shelled Damascus. 

May 30. U.S. troops captured Shun 
Castle on Okinawa, (^n Luzon, iMont- 
alban Dam seized, completing U.S, 
control of Manila’s water supply. Britisli 
and U.S. citizens evacuated from Dam- 
ascus. 

May 31. Osaka, Japan’s second city, 
heavily bombed by 450 Super-Fortresses. 
General Chiang Kai-shek resigned 
Chinese Premiership, succeeded by Dr. 
T. V. Soong. Norwegian Government 
returned to Oslo. 


Chapter 362 

BERLIN FALLS TO THE RED ARMY 

This choptei, the last m the account of the campaigns in eastern Eurooe hv 

S Charles Gwynn, the Military Editor, carries the Trmies 
of Mars.mh Zhukov and Koniev from the Oder to Berlin, with the surrender 
of winch on May 2 1945, the war against Germany virtually 
taneous opeiations by the Soviet armies in the south are recorded in Chapter 354 


B y the end of March 1945, Zhukov- 
had cleared the east bank of the 

Oder, eliminating the last bridge- 
heads the Germans held across the river 
(see page 3559). He had also liquidated 
al 1 blocks on his lines of communications, 
and m conjunction with Rokossovsky 
had annihilated the Germans in Pomer- 
ania on his right flank. On his right 
Rokossovsky was in process of com- 
pleting the mopping up of Danzig, and 
on Ins left Koniev had reached the 
Aeisse on a broad front. Farther south 
Malinovskv and Tolbukhin were ap- 


in Hungary and Slovakia, continued to 
advance. Marshal Zhukov (1st White 
Russian Army) and Marshal Koniev 
(1st Ukrainian Army) were apparently 
not quite ready. Not until April 19 
was it aiiiiouiiced that their final 
offensive had started on the 16th with 
a crossing of both the Oder and the 
Neisse by Polish tanks and infantry. 
By that time Vienna had fallen, and in 
the west the Allies had reached the 
Elbe. It is not yet clear why Koniev 
and Zhukov remained comparatively 
inactive for so long. Presumably the 




rnain reason was the necessity of com 
pleting a build up of material and troo» 
which would ensure success. BrealM 
and Glogau, which still held out ma* 
have delayed Koniev, for they blocked 
nis best lines of communication. More- 
over it had become evident that though 
on their western front the morale of the 
Germans was breaking and resistance 
becoming patchy, yet they were deter- 
mined to hold the Oder-Neisse line at 
all costs, possibly hoping that if that 
could be achieved the western AIIIph 
might concede more favourable terms. 

It was therefore essential that the 
success of the Russian offensive when 
delivered should be assured. An 
unsuccessful attack 
launched before the 
Allies had closed up to 
the Elbe might have 
enabled the Germans to carry* out tli«' 
scheme for making their final stand 
in the south. So long, however, 
Zliukov and Koniev remained poised, 
the Germans could not disengage with 
safety nor transfer troops to reinforce 
their western front. Whate\*er were 
the reasons for the somewliat intriguing 
delay in launching it, the Soviet offim- 
siv^e quickly dev'cloped in devastating 
fashion in spite of desperate German 
resistance. It took throe davs of hard 


Soviet 

Offensive 

Develops 


LAST NAZI CALL-UP 

The Red Army launched its final offensive 
on April :6, 1945* with a crossing of the 
rivers Oder and Neisse. By this time the 
Germans were helpless to stem the Russian 
tide. These German photographs^ — among 
the last to be taken of their own troops 
— show members of the Volksstiirm (above) 
and a youthful Nazi (right) in action on the 
Oder front. Photos, Associated Press 

proaching Vienna (see Chapter 354) : 
while in the west General Eisenhower's 
armies were well across the Rhine and 
had encircled a large Gorman force in the 
Ruhr (see page 3661 and Chapter 369). 

All therefore seemed well set for the 
final effort to crush the last renmauts 
of German resistance. But although 
tie' Ailif'S in the west and the Russians 
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Himmler, deserting his master, ofTered 
to surrender to the western Allies, only 
to be turned down since he appeared 
still to hope to maintain resistance to 
the Russian advance. {See also au- 
nouncements by German leaders in 
pages 3640-41.) The Germans in the 
north were in fact in no position to come 
to Hitler’s rescue, for in addition to the 
pressure exercised on them from the 
west Rokossovsky had on April 26 
crossed the lower Oder, taken Stettin 


ON THE FRISCHES HAFF 

The 3rd White Russian Army on March 15, 
1945, fought its way along the water- 
logged shore of the Frisches Haff in East 
Prussia to cut in two the enemy formations 
defending Konigsberg, which fell on April 9 
{see page 3560). Above, remains of Nazi 
transport column at Frauenburg, on the 
Frisches Haff, after attack by Soviet 
Stormoviks. Right, some of the seven 
thousand Germans taken at Heiligenbeil, 
last German defence point on the Frisches 
Haff, on March 25. 

fighting to enlarge bridge-heads over 
the two rivers and to get the main 
forces in motion, but after that the issue 
was never in doubt. 

Koiiiev appeared at first to be making 
for Dresden and Zhukov for Berlin, the 
suburbs of which were reached on 
April 22. The following day Orders of 

the Day announced 

that Zhukov had taken 
on- er Frankfort -on - Oder, 

apture Oranienburg (site of a 

notorious concentration camp), and 
other towns and had broken into Berlin 
from the east, north-east, and north; 
and that Koniev, having penetrated the 
deep defences of the Neisse, and cap- 
tured Kottbus and other towns in a 
wheel northwards, had entered Berlin 
from the south. By April 25 Zhukov, 
having at an early stage initiated an 
outflanking movement north of the 
city, had linked up with Koniev north- 
west of Potsdam, thus completing 

Berlin’s encirc ement. 

Koniev meanwhile with his left con- 
tinued to advance towards Dresden, 
crossed the Elbe, and near Torgau joined 
hands with the Americans on April 25 
(see Chapter 369), U.S. and Soviet 
patrols having had some difficulty in 
recognizing each other. This great 
event elicited an exchange of messages 
to the Allied troops from Marshal 
Stalin, Mr. Churchill and President 
Truman, in which the link-up was taken 
as an assurance of the determination of 


the Allies to prosecute the war together 
till the last remnants of German resis- 
tance were crushed. Although these 
messages were an acknowledgment of 
a great comradeship in arms and a call 
for a final effort, their main purpose 
3 robably was to dispel any lingering 
lOpes the Germans might entertain of 
driving a wedge between the Allies or 
of obtaining divergent terms from them. 

There was to be no race to Berlin, 
however, and evidently each of the 
Allies had its assigned task. The 
Russian attack on Berlin, where it was 
known that Hitler had decided to make 
a last ditch stand, was therefore vigor- 
ously maintained and made steady 
progress in street to street fighting. 

On April 27 the satellite towns 
of Rathenow, Spandau and Potsdam 
(spiritual home of German militarism) 
were taken, making the ring of encircle- 
ment all the closer. Hitler, who appears 
at first to have expected his armies in 
the north to come to his assist-ance, 
about this time gave up all hope, and 
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and was thrusting rapidly into western 
Pomerania. It is not clear how much 
opposition Rokossovsky was meeting, 
but probably it was feeble for from 
British sources came rei)orts that 
German units retreating before him 
were reaching the British lines and 
entreating officers in vain to accept 
their surrender to save them from falling 
into the hands of the Russians. 

The Germans obvious! V were by now 
•in a hopeless position. Koniev’s 
with the Americans in Saxon v 
consolidated and 
barred all communica- 
tion between north and 
south. In the south 
the U.S. 3rd and 7th 
pressing on towards 
Austria, overrunning Bavaria. In Italy 
the Allies were in full pursuit of the 
Germans attempting to retreat across 
the Po (see ]>age 3716). In the north, 
British and Americans were across the 
Elbe (,^'ce page 3666), and, with 
Rokossovsky pressing on througli 
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RUSSIANS HEAD FOR THE REICH CAPITAL 

FtnaJ Russian onslaught against Berlin began from the east on April i6, 1945, with the Oder 
and Heisse crossings. Nine days later, with the link-up between the ist White Russian and 
I St Ujcrainian Armies, north-west of Potsdam, the capital’s encirclement was complete, i. 
Red Army tank heads for the city. 2 Soviet troops man a gun-post along a Berlin motor- 
road Below. German river-craft abandoned on the Oder f*hoto.9. Hcforifil Pres^ 


Berlin 

Surrenders 


romerania and into Mecklenhnr. 
treat mto Denmark offered 
hope of temporary escape. 

On May 1 Hitler’s death in Berlin 
and ^s succession by Grand AdmS 
Carl Doenitz was announced. On the 

following day the fall of " 

Berlin after seventeen 
days’ fierce fighting was 
proclaimed in Order of 

the Day No. 359 issued by Marsha 

Stalm ; Troops of the 1st MTiitr 
Russian Front commanded by 

Zhukov, with the support o/troo s oi 
the 1st Ukrainian Front commanded bv 
Marshal Koniev, after stiff street light' 
ing, have today, May 2, completely 
captured Berlin, capital of Germany, 
centre of German imperialism, and 
hotbed of German aggression. The 
Berlin garrison, with General of Artillery 
Weidling and his staff at their head, 
ceased resistance at 3 p.m., laid down 
their arms, and surrendered. By 9 p.m. 
our troops had taken over 70,000 pri- 
soners in Berlin ” (in addition to more 
than 100,000 taken earlier in the fightiniy 
for the city). 

This for the Russians meant a final 
triumph, exclusively their own and 
therefore probably even greater than 
the enemy’s unconditional surrender to 
all the Allies which was to follow. 
It was saluted by 24 salvos from 324 
guns in Moscow, where great victory 
celebrations were held. Never can 
revenge for unprovoked attack have 
been so complete, though the cost was 
terrific. To Marshal Stalin and to 
Zhukov it was a personal triumph ; 
but to the Russian people who had seen 
their lands devastated and their families 


slaughtered or led into captivity it 
probably meant even more. To the 
world in general, which such a short time 
before had thought the fall of Lenin- 
grad, Moscow and Stalingrad inevitable, 
the Russian recovery was a sheer 
miracle. Even when the tide turned 
at Stalingrad and Germany’s ultimate 
defeat could be predicted, few could 
have imagined that the Red Army 
would traverse those hundreds of miles 



to take the aggressor’s capital by storm. 

The speed with which Zhukov’s 
offensive developed may produce the 
impression that it encountered feeble 
resistance, but it was undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable feats accom- 
plished by the Red Army. When he 
started Zhukov had secured only a tiny 
bridge-head, little over a mile deep, 
across the Oder. Most of the forty 
miles between the river and Berlin was 
intersected by trenches, houses were 
strongly fortified, and there were many 
water channels to be crossed. Never- 
theless, after a three-day infantry and 
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artillery battle had broken the crust 
of the defence and extended the bridge- 
head, the main role was assigned to 
armoured formations. There was no 
question of making a gap, and the 
tanks, looking for weak spots, had to 
work their way through defences in 
depth. Their orders were to “ by-pass 
cities and inhabited points and move 
forward in forced marches.” Sappers 
accompanying the armour gave in- 
valuable assistance by bridging canals, 
often under heavy fire. Manoeuvring 
ever more widely, in four days of 
incessant fighting the tanks reached 
the outskirts of Berlin only to find 
resistance stiffening. But a way had 
been opened for the infantry, and 
motorized divisions swung to the 
ric^ht, outflanking the citv on the 
north. Then followed street fighting in 
which the Germans were either driven 


underground or attempted to hold the 
main public buildings in the heart of 
the city. 

Tempelhof and its airfield were over- 
run on April 27. The outer districts 
of the city were captured in succession. 


Charlottenburg in the west, Moabit 

in the north-west and 
Schoneberg in the south . 
by April 29. Mopping 
up had to be done 
thoroughly, for Germans concealed in 
cellars seized chances of emerging to 
attack forward Russia!! parties from 


Russian 
Gains in 
Berlin 


the rear. The streets were often under 


cross-fire and progress could be made 
only by blasting a way through the walls 
of adjoining houses, as had been done in 
Vienna (see page 3627). As resistance 
in the suburban districts was broken, 
the Russians in ever stronger force 
and in a closer ring pressed on into 
the heart of the citv where fanatical 
groups were holding the main govern- 
ment buildings. 

The fight for the Reichstag alongside 
the Spree at the corner of the Tier- 
garten was particularly fierce, and 
marked the culmination of the struggle. 
For hours the Reichstag, neighbouring 
structures, and the Tiergarten were 
pounded from the air ai^d by heavy 
guns and mortars. At first German 
anti-aircraft guns gave some protection, 
and transport aircraft attempted to 
maintain communications. But soon, 
as the guns were silenced, the aircraft 
that came in could not get out. 


The final assault was deli \ e red across 
the Spree under intensified supporting 
bombardment of the whole area. The 
Russian infantry made an astonishing 
charge over narrow footbridges and 
closed with the enemy in desperate 
hand-to-hand combat. In the peak 
of the struggle, an unknown man 
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SOVIET DRIVE THROUGH UPPER SILESIA 

The I St Ukrainian Army under Marshal Koniev, in its drive through Upper Silesia, captured 
the powerful German defence point of Neisse on March 24, 1945. (T) Marshals Rotmistrov {see 

page 3223 and Ulus, in page 3077) and Koniev in a forward observation post during the 
offensive. (2) Soviet transport passes Nazi barricades and abandoned guns in the town of 
Neisse. (3) Wrecked German baggage train clutters the streets. Photos, Pictorinl Press 
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penetrated into the main building and 
from an upper ^vindo^v thrust out a 
Red banner evoking tumultous cheers. 

A few minutes after that, the Red 
banner was lioisted on the roof as a 
symbol of victory. 

The Russian troops were in a state 
of exaltation which allowed nothing to 
stop them, and it is not surprising that 
the Germans, assailed In' tanks, close 
range artillery and frenzied iniantry, 
lost their will to continue a hoj)eless 
struggle. Nevertheless, it was a cool, 
skilfid and determined encircling 
manoeuvre that defeated the Cicrman 

defence so cpiickly. 

The capture of Berin virtually 

brought the war to an end. ^\ ith 
Hitler’’ death it is clear that, with 

the exception of Shdrner 
German Bohemia, all the high 

Commanders commanders 

Give Up Hope of 

continuing resistance either in the 
southern redoubt or by retreat^ into 
Denmark and Norway. The bouth- 
West Command, which included 
Italy and the southern provinces of 
Austria, surrendered to Field-Mars ^ 
Alexander on April 29 (see page 3717), 
and the whole of the troops in north-west 
Germany, Denmark and Holland to 
Field-!Marshal ^Montgomery on Ma\ 1 
(.^cc page 36r)6), Desperate attempts 
were continued to escape surrender to 


RED ARMY ARTILLERY SHELLS BERLIN 

British and American military observers permitted to study the Red Army at the 
tribute to the precision of both Russian guns and Russian marksmanship. Soviet artillery played 
an important part in the capture of Berlin which fell on May 2, I945. after 17 days of fierce 
fighting. ^Here Red Army gunners go into action on the outskirts of the Reich capital. 


to acce 
surrenc 


the Kussiaiis and at the last ininute to 
dri ve a wedge into Allied unity. But, 
faced by the hrni resolve of the Allies 
)t nothing short of \inconditional^ 
er and the continued advance of 
the Russians, the attempt w'as soon 
abandoned. 

On May 3 Rokossovsky’s forces joined 
hands at several ])oints wdth those of 
Montgomery on the W ismar— W itten- 
berge'^ line, and in the following days 
completed the capture of all German 
ports on the Baltic coast. Koniev 
w'as also advancing on Dresden and, 
despite stubborn resis 
that city on May 8, shortly after tlie 
final act of Germany’s unconditional 
surrender w'as ratified and confirmed 
in Berlin at OO’lfi hours on May 8. 

Thus the greatest war in history was 
brought to a formal end, and this time 
the signatures of the heads of all the 
Germain fighting Services gave in- 
disputable ])roof that tlie rei^utedly 
invincible Wehnnacht acknowledged 
complete defeat. 

Tlie isolated outlying German groups 
quicklv acce])ted the situation and 
followed the lead of the main army. 


Surrentler in 
Courland 

surrender was 


The largest group w'as that penned into 
the Courland promontory. The troops 
were in anv ease m a desperate situation, 
for Rokossovsky’s drive along the 
Baltic coast had de- 
prived them of the 
bases from which they 
had received supplies 
by sea, \\ hen their 
completed, May 13, they had eaten 
all their horses and were on the edge 
of starvation. In attempts to e.xcuse 
the strategic blunder that had for so 
long left the remnants of two armies 
]iowerless to affect the situation, it 
w'as claimed that the force had retreated 
to Courland in order to stage a counter- 
offensive. In the end about 2tH),0()U 
men laid down their arms there. 

In East Prussia, .Marslial Vassilievsky 
(3rd White Russian Army) captured 
Pillau on April 25. and though a die- 
hard remnant continued resistance in 
the sand dunes enclosing the Frisches 
Haff till Doenitz surrendered, virtually 
the whole Province had been cleared 
before May 8. 

Only in Bohemia w'as there a deliberate 
attempt to carry on the struggle, but 
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OF THE REICH ON APRIL 6, 1945 (Allied-held areas are shaded) 

Their armies also intervened with de 


with which their efforts had been co- 
firdinated. To the Western Allies 
mav he assigned the chief credit for 
frustrating German attempts to inter- 
rupt sea communications, for establish- 
ing a mastery ov’^er the Luftwaffe, and 
for disrupting from the air Germany s 
industrial capacity and internal mobility. 


cisive effect in the last years of the war. 

Yet the part played by the Soviet 
Union by engaging and defeating the 
greater part of Germany’s Arniy, the 
instrument on which she primari y 
relied, cannot be overestimated. It 
was undoubtedly the decisive factor in 



WAR IN ITALY ENDS WITH GERMAN UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 

The Italian campaign ended on April 29, 1945, with the unconditional surrender by General Heinrich Gottfried von 
Vietinghoff-Scheel of all German and Italian-Fascist forces in northern Italy and western Austria, numbering nearly 
1,000,000 men. The instrument of surrender was signed at Allied Force H.Q., Caserta, by two German agents in 
civilian clothes and by Lieutenant-General W. D. Morgan, Chief of Staff of Allied Force H,Q. One German signed on 
behalf of General von Vietinghoff-Scheel and the other on behalf of Obergruppenfiihrer Karl Wolff, supreme commander 
of the S.S. and German police in Italy, i. One of the German representatives signs the surrender. 2. Lieutenant- 
General Morgan signs on behalf of the Allies. 3. Scene of the ceremony, with the Germans on the extreme left and 
Lieutenant-General Morgan, with head bowed, on the right. 4. General von Vietinghoff-Scheel. 

Photos, British Official; AAssociated Press 
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RUSSIANS TAKE BRESLAU AFTER EIGHTY-TWO DAYS’ SIEGE 

Troops oi the ist Ukrainian Army, under Marshal Koniev, on May 7, 19^5. completely captured the city and fortress 
of Bretlau, capital of Silesia, on the River Oder. The Germans had earlier announced the garrison’s surrender because 
of lack of supplies after a siege which had begun on February 14 and lasted 82 days. The Germans, headed by the 
fortreia commander. General von Hiklos, and his staff, laid down their arms and surrendered to the Russians. Since 
investment, the city had been crumbling to pieces, block by block, in bitter street fighting of the kind shown here. 
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Photo, Pictorial Prcaa 
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RED ARMY HAILS CAPTURE OF THE REICH CAPITAL 

’ A city ot death and destruction,* surpassing in its horror even Warsaw and Leningrad, was how Russian observers 
described Berlin after its fall to the Red Army on May 2, 1945. The city was taken block by block in 17 days* bitter 
street fighting with remnants of the German. 9^^ Army, S.S* troops and other fanatical Nazis holding out^ till the 
end. Above, men of a Red Army tank unit hail their triumph in the Kdnigs-Platz. The 1870 Victory column is in the 
background. Below, Russian patrols approach the ruined Reichstag, over which the Red Flag was hoisted on April 30. 

Photos, Pictorial Press 1 D 


























Assistance 
from Britain 
and America 


making victory complete and in saving 
the Western Allies, if not from defeat, 
at least from being unable to develop 
decisive offensive power. No one has 
more frankly and fully admitted the 
debt the Western Allies owe to the 
Soviet Union than Mr. Churchill, and 
he of all men should be best qualified 
to judge. 

Russia received material assistance 
from the industrial resources of Britain 
and America, and she benefited in- 
creasingly by the des- 
tructive effects of the 
western air offensive. 
But it must always be 
remembered that from the moment 
Russia was attacked the Luftwaffe’s 
offensive against Britain virtually 
ceased. Its engagement on the Russian 
front, and possibly even more the 
diversion of Germany’s industrial 
capacity to meet wastage on that front, 
prevented a renewal of full scale air 
attack. If Russia had collapsed or 
been rendered impotent as a result 
of her early defeats, it is questionable 
whether under renewed air attack by 
the Luftwaffe and a possible earlier 
appearance of Hitler’s secret weapons 
in consequence of reduced demands on 
his industrial resources, Britain could 
have remained the secure base from 
which the Allied western ofiensive 


developed. During Russia’s period of 
greatest danger, Great Britain was 
sending her all the assistance she 
could, but Pearl Harbor had not yet 
forced the U.S.A. into the war, 
and by the time it did the first crisis 
at Moscow had passed ; and although 
Germany, in view of Britain’s amphibious 
potentialities, maintained substantial 
forces to guard the western sea board, 
that did not materially affect the 
strength of the forces initially used 
against the U.S.S.R. Almost certainly, 
the greatest benefit Russia derived from 
British action at that critical time 
was the postponement of the date of 
the German onslaught, owing to the 
diversion of the Luftwaffe to the capture 
of Crete and to the losses it suffered 
then. That postponement in all proba- 
bility had far-reaching results, for it 
may have saved Moscow by involving 
the Germans in a disastrous winter 
campaign. If that was the result, 
seldom can an apparently disastrous 
episode have produced such favourable 
strategical consequences. 

Nevertheless, it ’was mainly due to 
her own efforts that Russia survived 
the initial German onslaught ; and the 
postponement of Hitler’s attack would 
not have mattered if his confident 
belief in decisive victory within three 
months had been well based. 


CAMPAIGN ON THE EASTERN FRONT 

As a conclusion to his detailed account of events on the eastern front, begun 
in Chapter 181 and continued at intervals in other chapters through this 
History of The Second Great War, General Gwynn summarizes the 
great movements of this stupendous campaign from 1941 to 1945 


A t the end of the first month of the 
invasion, the Germans claimed 
that the Russians were on the brink 
of collapse, having lost all control and 
become capable of only local resistance. 
Yet stubborn fighting in the Smolensk 
region and in the approaches to Lenin- 
grad had already begun to check the im- 
petus of the offensive. The evacuation 
of Smolensk, announced on August 13, 
1941, had taken place only a few days 
earlier and the threat to Leningrad 
did not reach its maximum till 
September 8. Timoshenko’s counter- 
offensive east of Smolensk during 
September forced the Germans on to 
the defensive, and it was not till 
October 3 that they were able to resume 
their drive towards Moscow which was 
to end in the disastrous winter campaign. 

The time gained by Timoshenko was 
therefore to prove of the utmost im- 
portance ; but the resistance of Lenin- 
grad had more immediate and permanent 
results. Although cut off completely 
by land, it stood siege under conditions 
of appalling suffering from starvation, 


cold and constant air and artillery 
bombardment for over two years, and 
eventually became the base for a highly 
important counter-offensive. During 
that period it not only brought the 
German northern offensive to a halt, 
thus protecting the communications 
from Murmansk and Archangel to 
Moscow, but contained very consider- 
able German forces. The siege, partly 
no doubt owing to its great length, 
has attracted attention mainly as an 
example of amazing endurance, but 
the strategic results it achieved with 
the assistance of Voroshilov’s field 
armies should not be under-estimated. 

Events on the Leningrad front were, 
of course, overshadowed by the desperate 
fighting to save Moscow after Hitler, 
on October 3, launched the offensive 
he believed would prove decisive. 
There, a.s at Leningrad, much of the 
credit for the stubbornness of the 
defence directed by Zhukov should go to 
the civil population, but undoubtedly it 
was winter and German unpreparedness 
to meet its rigour that saved the city. 
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Failure to capture Moscow, and en- 
forced withdrawal under the pressure 
of the astonishingly prompt and fierce 
counter-offensive which Zhukov had 
prepared, brought the Germans, as 
they themselves admit, to the brink 
of complete disaster. They may have 
been saved by their executive skill, 
hut the exceptional severity of the 
winter, which affected even the suitably 
clothed Russians, contributed to their 
escape. This was nevertheless perhaps 
the real turning point of the war. 
Coinciding as it did with the addition 
of America with all its resources to 


the Allied ranks, Germany’s ultimaie 
defeat could thereafter confidently be 
predicted. She had lost many of her 
best war experienced troops, the reputa- 
tion of her army for invincibility, 
especially under winter condition.®, had 
been shattered. Even in her southern 
drive, where her success had been 
greatest, she suffered a set-back when 
the Russians recaptured Rostov on 
November 28, six days after the 
Germans took it, and Sevastopol held out. 

But Germany still retained great 
offensive power, and in the summer of 
1942 she displayed her remarkable 
power of recovery. She 
was able to mount a 
formidable offensive al- 
though she had increas- 
ingly to rely on satellite troops and 
formations of second-class quality to 
hold comparatively quiet sectors. It 
has been argued that the Russians had 
never to meet German troops of as 
uniform high quality as those the 
western Allies encountered in Africa 
and Italy. Considering tire vast area 
covered by operations in Russia, that 
may be partly true, and certainly 
after 1941 elements of weakness 
were revealed cf which the Russians 
were quick to take advantage. But 
for offensive purposes high (piality 
German troops were always available, 
and it was in defence that weaknesses 
were chiefly discovered. 


Summer 

Campaign, 

1942 


Successful as the 1942 German offen- 
sive was in overrunning valuable 
territory, it . failed to destroy the 
Russian southern armies and left those 
of the centre and nortli and in reserve 
comparatively free to prepare for the 
counter-stroke. Timoshenko, though 
defeated, by rapid retreat saved his 
armies, and, rallying at Stalingrad and 
in the Caucasus, brought the German 
drive to a standstill. Moreover, the 
determined stand made at A'oronezh 
forced the Germans to modify their 
plans, and kept open railway com- 
munications from Mo.®cow towards 
Stalingrad. The Soviet counter-offen- 
sive at Stalingrad, whicli trapped 
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RED ARMY ADVANCES INTO POMERANIA 

t .. S045. Marshal Zhukov s ist White Russian Army captured Stargard, Naugard and 

■ ‘ German defences in the Stettin area, forestalling an enemy 

^."- 7 -! ^ salient- Above, German refugees’ ‘ covered 

®’®"’*tama. Below. Russian cavalry enter Naugard, 30 miles 
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became uecesKary, another Bar^rl • 
activity. into 

Defeated in the Kur.sk v.r 
Germans were left with no , 
but to withdraw as speedilv « 
to the Dnieper and ^ * P®‘’sil)le 

Melitopol line while 
retaining their posi- 'Withdraw to 
tions in the Crimea ^^lieper 

and in the north round Leningrad 
must be admitted that thel 
drawal was skilful, but Russian pu^ 
was herco, and before a rallyina po - 
tion on the Dnieper could be efiecth* 

occupied Soviet forces secured btidl. 
heads across the river. 

When Tolbukhin broke the Melitopol 
hue, Koniev thrust from Kretnenchug 
towards Knvoi Rog, and Vatutin took 
Kiev, It was clear that the Dnieper 

line^ was crumbling. But VatutiU 
bold thrust westwards from Kiev im- 
plied a greater danger, for it threatened 
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defensive but would attack, if only to 
break up Russian offensive j) reparations 
and to secure a more favourable 
stabilization line. 

In the event the Germans struck first, 
the Russians ap|iarently having deliber- 
ately awaited attack in defensive posi- 
tions against which they hoped the 
Cfcrmaiis would shatter tlieir armour. 
The great battle of the Kursk salient 
(July 1943 ) w’hich resulted, proved con- 
el U'ive I y that the Germans had met 
their masters under all conditions. 
Tiieir offensive, in spite of some initial 
-•'Uceess, broke down, and the great 
Russian counter-offensive which had 
bfguii at Stalingrad was resumed and 
was niaintaiiied virtual! v witJiout inter- 
fiiissioM to the end. Even when a 
pause on certain sectors of the front 


the main line of communication of all 
the Germans in the Ukraine. Von 
Manstein was compelled to concentrate 
his reserves to meet it ; and he was 
able to draw on the Reichswehrs 
central reserves, for till after the 
winter the Allies could not open their 
expected attack in the west. 

Without time for full preparation, the 
counter-stroke with which Von Manstein 
attempted to crush Vatutin and restore 
the situation was perforce delivered 
piecemeal as his reserves arrived, and 
though it recovered some ground it did 
little more than delay Vatutin's offen- 
sive. Its partial success may have en- 
couraged Hitler to cling to dangerously 
exposed positions in the Dnieper bend. 

The Russian offensive continued to 
develop and before the spring thav 
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(1914) brought it to a pause the whole 
of the Ukraine was recaptured and all 
the German forces in it, having suffered 
heavy disasters, withdrew in divergent 
directions, part to cover Rumania, part 
into Poland. As a final blow Tolbukhin 
recaptured the Crimea, 

The annihilation of Von Arnim's 
army in Tunisia and the subsequent in- 
vasion of Sicily and Italy may well 

have contributed to the 
German failure to rallv 
on the Dnieper, and 
intensification of the 
offensive had also begun 
to affect the issue ; in 
it made it increasingly 
important for the Germans to protect 
the oilfields of Rumania and the war 
industries of Italy. It was an astonish- 
ing feat for the Red Armv to have 
maintained a virtually uninterrupted 
offensive for ten months during which 
it advanced over 5(30 miles, through 
country twice devastated by the tide 
of war, and fought many hard engage- 
ments. No clearer j^roof could have 
been given of the completeness of 
Russian recovery and of the offensive 
power developed under all conditions 
coupled, evidently, with remarkable 
administrative capacity. The subsi- 
diary offensive which in January 1944 , 
raised the siege of Leningrad, and left 
the Germans in a dangerous salient in 
Latvia and Estonia, proved how uniform 
the recovery had been. 

The Soviet offensive was resumed in 
the summer of 1944 after a surprisingly 


short pause. The attack by the three 
White Russian Armies was admirably 
conceived and carried through with 
devastating results. It was delivered 
almost immediately the success of the 
Normandy landing was assured. The 
offensive was soon taken up all along 
the front and did not pause till in the 
centre the frontiers of East Prussia 
and the line of the Vistula had been 
reached. In the north the Germans 
in Latvia and Estonia were completely 
isolated by the three Baltic Armies, 
while in the south, after Rumania and 
Bulgaria had been forced to 
change sides, the offensive 
was maintained to the end 
without a pause. 

After the reopening of the 
western front the successive 
waves of the Allied offensive 
were synchronized as far as 
practicable, although pre- 
arranged dates may have been 
upset by particular events. 

Thus Zhukov’s great drive 
from the Vistula to the Oder 
in January 1945 had probably 
been intended to coincide 
with the battle of the Rhine- 
land, which was delayed bv 
Rundstedt’s Ardennes offen- 
sive. Thereafter the crossing ^ 
of the Rhine and collapse of 
German resistance in the west 
may have come earlier than 
the date Zhukov was working 
to for his Oder offensive. On 
the whole, however, the final 


blows of the Allies were admirably co- 
ordinated, and Mr. Churchill has testified 
to the punctuality with which the 
Russians fulfilled their promises. Both 
he and General Marshall agree that even 
after the western front was fully de- 
veloped, the Russians had still to deal 
with two-thirds of the German Army. 

To what should we ascribe Russia s 
amazing recovery apart from the fact 
that she had immense man-power 
resources to draw on ? Primarily it was 
the courage, patient endurance and 
amazing physical strength of the Rus- 




RUSSO-AMERICAN LINK-UP AT TORGAU 
Allied troops from the east and west joined forces for the first time at Torgau, thirty miles north- 
east of Leipzig, on April 26, 1945. Here, Russians and Americans chat across the bonnet of a 
jeep. Above, Major-General E. F. Reinhardt, commanding the U.S. 69th Division, with Major- 
General Rusakov, commander of the Soviet 58th Guards Division. Photos, Pictorial Press 
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sian soldier, all the more astonishing in 
view of the many different races and 
surroundings from which he came. 

Secondly, Russia was fortunate in 

V 

producing leaders wlio refused to accept 
defeat and developed into commanders 
of exceptional brilliance. It was prob- 
ably advisable to replace the older 
commanders by men who had acquired 
in the first year of the war intimate 

V 

experience of modern conditions, but 
once the latter had been placed in high 
command it is evklent that they 
commanded confidence to a remark- 
able degree. Compared with the con- 
stant dismissals of German commanders, 
the security of tenure enjoyed by 
Russian generals is all the more notable. 

The Russian system of training must 
have been astoiiishinglv efficient to 
ensure replacement of the desperately 
heavy casualties bv an unending stream 
of well-trained men. But perhaps the 
most surprising achievement was that 
of the administrative Services which 
kept the huge machine in motion. 




